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Hark! as if the moroiug stars were slinging 

O’er the first glad Stix Days’ Task divine— 
What rapturous sounds are these 
Of quickentog ecstacles ! 

Earth from her dark aspell-bound slumber 

breaking, 

To the ewo’s far-journeyed kiss awaking, 
Lo! the blissful palpitatioa 
Of the newly-warmed creation ! 
With a myriad mingling voices 
All the electric air rejoices ; 
All about, beneath, above, 
Rings the teoder note of love ; 
Everywhere around are heard 
Fountain-laugoter, song of bird, 
Ins-ct-murmur, wild-bees’ hum, 
Bibat of flock, and low of kine— 
Aire of new-born Eden bringing, 
Wich her lilting, lignt-heart lay, 

Dancing, eioging, 
May is come! 
Open doors and let in May! 
a 


SOME GENUINE NEGRO SONGS. 


BY MARY W: PORTER. 





It was a quiet, lovely evening in Autumn, 
and I sat looking out over the land, enfold- 
ed in its soft huze, which we have grown 
to consider our Indian Summer, though it 
is only caused by the smoke from the 
neighboring sugar-houses, which all 
through the grinding season covers us with 
its cloudy mists, till the air is heavy and 
sweet with the smell of the boiling cane. 
But this was Saturday night; and those 
great rushing mills were still now for a few 
hours, and there was not a sound stirring 
except the tinkle of a distant cow-bell and 
an occasional hoot from some early-rising 
owl. Brief tropic twilight, as lovely as 
short-lived, had vanished; and [ sat still by 
the opened window, listening for the 
sounds with which Saturday night has 
made me so familiar. Soon I was rewarded. 
A clear, ringing blast on a horn told me 
that it was time for service, and I settled 
down more comfortably to listen patiently 
till the singiag should begin io the jittle 
Negro church hard by. They were pray- 
ing now. I could hear them distinctly. 
The words were recited in a shrill, high 
key, almost as musical as their songs; for 
they cannot speak in public without falling 
into this sing-sonog, chantlike voice. Then 
all was still again; and after a few minutes, 
as lsat watcbing the fireflies, I heard the 
sudden rush of voices, 


“ Softening with Afric’s mellow tongue 
Their broken Saxen words,” 


singing these words: 


“ Watch dat sun, see how she run, 
If you don’t mind sne’ll catch you wid your works 
undone! 


True believer, run home, run home, 
For the sun done rose, 
An’I don’t want to stay here no longer ! 
“ Sister better mind how you step on de cross, 
For your foot might siip an’ your soul git loss. 
Chorus.—True believer, etc. 
“Some goes to church to make a mock of God’s 
works, 
But dey don’t know nothing ’bouta Christian’s life. 
Chorus.—True believer, etc, 
“Come along Moses, come along cross, 
Smote de water, aa’ don’t git loss. 
Cherus.—True believer, etc. 
=. back Moses way inde north, 
lat God's childen waik on de cross. 
Chorus.—True believer, etc. 





“ Stan’ back Moses way in de east, 
An’ let God’s childen hab some peace. 


Chorus.—True believer, etc. 
“* Stan’ back Moses way in de west, 
An’ let God’s childen hab some rest. 
Chorus.—True believer, etc. 


“ Stan’ back Moses way in de south, 
An’ let God’s childen hab a shoat. 


Chorus.—True beltever, etc.” 


‘““Why were they so hard on Moses?” 

I could not help wondering, as the last 
sound of this bymn was borne to me on the 
evening breeze. But I had not lony to think 
about it. They soon changed the tune, 
and their voices were ringing loud and 
clear: 

Some say John de Baptist 

Ain’t nothing but a Jew, 

De Holy Bible tel! me 

Brudder John was a preacher too. 

Been a-listening all de night long, 

Fur to hear some sinner pray, 

They laid him in sepulcher, 

Down in his grave, 

But de grave could not hold him, 

Nelder deatn’s cold iron hand.” 


How the chorus rung forth, to the sound 
of the stamping feet, keeping time. 
“Come run along home to my Jesus, 
Come run along home to my Lord; 


Come run along home to my Jesus, 
An’ wait for sho’ reward!” 


* De book of Seven Selem, 
An’ de book of Revelation, 

When de book was open, 
De word of God was there. 


Chorus.—Come run along, etc 


“ Ole Se¥bent begutled de woeman, 
An’ woeman beguiled man; 
By man’s disrebedient, 
Sin came in de land. 


Chorus.—Come ran along, etc. 


“All x a Christmas morning, 
Just by the break of day, 

De ange! flew from Hebben, 
An’ rolled de stone away. 


Chorus.—Come run along, otc.” 


I thought that verse would be the last. 
They had shown a slight tendency to con- 
dense sacred history, that betokened want 
of time, or memory, or something; and I 
was not mistaken. This is the hymn that 
I have been wanting to hear. None of 
of them bave sweeter, weirder music, none 
of them quainter words. Listen: 

“On! Joshuay fought de battle at Jericho, 

At Jericho, at Jericho! 


Oh! Joshuay fougM de battle at Jericho, 
An’ de wall come a-tumblin’ down! 


.'1 got my persentual, an’ my eaglie-wings placed on, 
mounted on ole Pilgrim an’ flew beyond de 
blooming skies. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc. 


“ De very first blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of one, 

“To thi: k that her Son Jesus Christ 
Wassuckled at the breast so young. 


Chorus.—Oh! Joshuay, etc. 


* De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of two, 
To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could read dat Holy Bible through. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc. 


“ De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of three, 
For to think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could set po’ dying prisoners free, 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc. 


“ De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of fo’, 
Tothink that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could enter in at Hebben’s do’. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, ete. 


“De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of five, 
To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could bring de dead to live. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc. 
**De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of six, 


To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Got all thing fixed. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc, 





“ De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of seven, 
To think tha: her Son Jesus Christ 
Was de ruler of Hebven. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc. 


* De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of eight, 
To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could enter into Hebben’s gate. 


Chorus.—Olr! Joshuay, etc. 
“ De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de biessings of nine, 


To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could change de water to wine. 


Ohorus.—Ob ! Joshuay, etc. 
‘De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of ten, 


To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
Could save po’ dying men. 


Chorus.—Oh ! Joshuay, etc. 
‘* De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blestings of eleven, 


To think that her Son Jesus Christ 
He laid his crown in Hebben. 


Chorus.-~Oh! Joshuay, etc. 
“ De very next blessing Sister Mary had, 
It was de blessings of twelve, 


To think that her Son Jesus Carist 
Chained de dragon in Hell. 


Chorus.—Oh! Joshuay, etc.” 


I thought this bymn would never end. 
And they say it can be brought down 
through all the years of our Saviour’s life 
on earth. I have never heard any more 
than this or met any one who knew the 
rest; and I am sure I thought, after so 
much, that it was as well the other twenty- 
one verses were not remembered, but that 
the singers settled themselves to rest and 
to hear the sermon. The text was as clear 
and distinct to me as to any of that little 
congregation. ‘‘Let not your hearts be 
troubled. gYe believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, believe also in me.” And then I 
sat still, looking out into the soft, summer- 
like night, dreaming of many things, un- 
disturbed alike by the voice of the preacher 
or the encouraging comments of bis listen- 
ers; and my reverie was only broken when 
the singing began again. What a low, 
sweet minor refrain it was that they took 
up, and what curious words: 


“ Little chiiden, you better believe 
I'm most done wagging wid de crosses 


“My knee-bones aching, my body rack me wid de 
pain, 
If you don’t believe I’m a child of God 
Throw me on de odder sho’. 


Chorus.—Little childen, etc. 
* If I had some pleasant friend 
For to tell my secret to, 


I'd tell dem "bout hard trial, 
An’ triberlation too. 


Chorus.—Little childen, etc. 
**My Lord, he call Adam, 
Adam ’fuse to answer : 


The second time he call, 
Adam said, ‘ Yea Lord.’ 


Chorus.—Little childen, etc.” 


I thought at firat this must be a serial 
hymn, ‘‘to be continued”; but nothing 
more was added to it, and I could not help 
feeling that it ended in a very unsatisfac- 
tory manner. It was followed by a prayer, 
and then there came one greut last burst, as 
they sang and shouted: 

“ Glory and honor, praise King Jesus! 
Giory and honor, praise de Lamb !”’ 

It was nearly midnight when this song 
finished, and I guessed by the sound of 
the voices that the worshipers were pour- 
ing out of their little church and scatter- 
ing among the neighboring cabins. Then 
I knew that my concert was ended, and I 
turned away to write down what I had 
heard. 


FRANKLIN, 8ST. MARY’S PARISH, La. 








BY PROFESSOR CHARLES HODGE, D.D., LL. Ds 


Tue INDEPENDENT of April 11}8@0atelng 
& suggestive article on the subjedt Whidli at 
present is engaging much of publismtedntion, 

The article consists of two pate’ The 
former is editdtial; the latter is an @#% 
tract from a letter “ from Gné of the best 
known and most thoughtful Préstpteriati 
divines, than whom scatce avy oflier stands 
higher in the esteem of the cburches.” 

The editor says: “The question of eter- 
nal sin and misery is not raised at all in 
the interest of skepticism; but much more 
in the interests of faith.” ‘* We have iv- 
sisted and still insist that the first question 
is not the exegetical, but the ethical one. 
We want to know what God says; but it is 
impossible to believe thut God says any- 
thing which our moral sense tells us he 
ought not to any.” 

His correspondent says: 


‘‘THE INDEPENDENT has seemed to me 
to be the only paper that bas understood 
the depth and momentum of the current of 
thought now sweeping underneath the sur 
face and throughout tbe religious world.” 
“The most of the religious papers say noth- 
ing worthy of attention. They havecalmly 
expected to stop the rill they have 
seen. They have not discovered the chan- 
nel, They mixbt as well try to stop Niag- 
ara with a straw as to attempt to stay the 
real movement by their inconsequent edi- 
torials and communications.” “The ques- 
tion involves the whole matter of the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and the sound- 
ness of the methods of thevlogizing in 
vogue in the past.” 

* Are our intuitions valid? Do they ob- 
tain in the sphere of morals? Can we use 
them to prove that the B:ble is the Word 
of God, and then abandon them when, in 
the exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment, we examine and interpret the con- 
tents? Do we not violate all sound princi- 
ples of interpretution when we make a 
statement of a sacred writer amount to an 
absuraity? Dowe not equally when we 
make a statement of a sacred writer amount 
to an immor»lity, judged by intuitions the 
criteria of which are ‘immediateness, ne- 
cessity, and upiversality’?” 

‘‘These are questions for this and the 
next generation to consider; and they ure 
the bottom of the whole matter. The 
movement will not stop until they are set- 
tled, and the settlement will unsettle some 
things commonly considered certain.” 


We have no belief in the “ momentum 
and current” above referred to, The sur- 
face of the ocean is seldom perfectly 
smooth. There is always a ripple and 
sometimes waves ‘‘mountain high.” But 
a few fathoms deep all is calm. It is so 
with the Church. There are always “‘di- 
verse winds of doctrine” sweeping over its 
surface, producing ripples which none but 
those who make them thiok much about. 
The Church as a whole is secure, and the 
truth is secure, There is no danger to the 
truth from ‘‘currents of thought.” lts 
only danger is from the decline of piety. 
Men do not firmly adhere to doctrines of 
which they have not experienced the power. 

While this is true of the Church as a 
whole, there is no security for either the 
Church or truth in any particular age 
or country. Where are the apostolic 
churches? The Reformation was a great 
revival of religion, and, of course, both as 
cause and effect, a revival of the truth. 
The Church of England for a hundred 
years after the reformation was Augustin- 
ian; then under Archbishop Laud it became 
Romanistic; then Rationalistic; then at the 
time of Whitefield and the Wesleys there 
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was a great revival of evangelic piety and, 
of necgasity , of evangelic doctrine. Now 
Ritualifm, or Romapistic theology ap 
pears to be in the ascendency, although 
the banners-of Rationalistic Broad Clurch- 
ism are flaunting here and there over 
high places—colleges, abbeys, and episco- 
pal palaces. Such changes do not,come 
from “thoughts.” Thoughts come from 
the heart, If the heart be good, the 
thoughts will be good If the heart be 
evilthe thoughts will be evil. 

What is to be our fate in this country? 
The answer to this question does not depend 
upon those who call themselves “ think- 
ers.” It depends entirely on whether or 
not we provoke God to take bis Holy Spirit 
from us. Should he depart, then cometh 
‘the abomination of desolation.” Should 
thi¢ happen, woe be to them who shall then 
MverWe have, however, no fear for the 

h, either bere or elsewhere, except 
from the decline of piety. Wherever the 
Spirit comes as a sanctifier, he comes as a 
teacher. 

eee InperenDent says: “It is im- 
pomible-te, believe that God says anything 
whicheqummoral sense tells us he ought 
Ret toysnay,”...1ts correspendent says we 
ape to be guided in. the :imierpretation of 
the, Bibie, by,eug,, iutuitions; and that the 
q ibe.pettied by this and the next 
genera ia the authority of such intu- 
itions, intellegiual and moral, in explain- 
ing the Scriptures. 

The first remark which the above state- 
ments suggest is that these questions are as 
old as history. They have been discussed 
thousands of times; and if they are not 
settled now tbey never will be settled. 
Least of all are they likely to be settled by 
the men who have now taken them in 
hand, From all appearances, they are 
making sad work of it. They begin wrong. 
They may understand themselves; but 
they fail to make themselves intelligible to 
their readers. They say that the interpret- 
ation of the Bible must be controlled by 
our intuitions. But the word intuition is 
used in two very different senses. Pop- 
ularly it means af immediate judgment of 
the mind that a thing is true or false, right 
or wrong. Sueh immediate judgments, 
whether intellectual or moral, are as vari- 
able as the wind and as unstable as water. 
To make them the rule by which to inter- 
pret the Word of God is simply to annihi- 
late it as a rule of faith and practice. It 
is to substitute our reason for God’s reason, 
our moral judgments for his moral judg- 
ments. Whatever euphuistic phraseology 
may be adopted, this is the soul and 
essence of infidelity. In the proper sense 
of the word, only those immediate judg- 
ments are intuitions which are necessary 
and universal, the correctness of which no 
man can doubt and no man does doubt. 
Such intellectual intuitions are the axioms 
of Euclid, which every human being of 
necessity pronounces to be true as soon as 
they are apprehended. Moral intuitions 
are no less certain and authoritative. No 
man can believe that an infinitely wise and 
holy God can teach anything which is false 
or wrong. .No man can deny the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. Every 
humisn Béing knows that sin deserves pun- 
ishnignt. The Apostle says even the most 
degraded heathen know the righteous judg- 
ment of God, that those who sin are worthy 
of death. Such intuitions rest upon the 
authority of God. We can conceive no 
way in which God can reveal more clearly 
a thing to be truth or right than by so con- 
stituting his rational creatures that they 
are under the necessity of so believing, 
Such primary truths are part of the law 
written by the finger of God on the hearts 
of men. They are the barrier against 
utter skepticism. The man who breaks 
through them plunges into the abyes of 
outer darkness. 

THE INDEPENDENT'S Correspondent does, 
indeed, lay down the criteria of intuitions 
—viz., immediateness, necessity, and uni 
versality. But he immediately throws off 
these fetters, and uses the word in its popu 
lar sense for the immediate judgment of 
the mind that a thing is true or false, right 
or wrong. This is obvious: 

ist. Because he and Tar INDEPENDENT 
are clearly of accord. The latter does not 
use the word intuition; but takes as its 
equivalent ‘‘our moral sense.” Every 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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man, he says, is at liberty to disbelieve that 
God says anything which contradicts bis 
| moral sense. That is the moral sense or 
judgment of any individual man. Each. 
man is to be governed by bis/own im- 

mediate judgments. He is'to be ef 
rule of faith, etc. 4 


word, have always of necessity controlled 
} the interpretation of the Bible, “No man 
believes that God~has eyes, Or ears, of 
hands, or feet, or that he rides om the wings 
of the cherubim. No man believes that 
Christ is a lamb or a lion; or that Heaven 
is a great city, with streets of gold, gates 
of pearl, and walls of sapphires. No hu- 
man being who has the scriptural idea of 
God or Heaven in his mind can fail to 
understand such representations figurative- 
ly. In such cases intuitions do control the 
interpretation of the Bible. , 

The writers in question do not use the 
word in the sense of primary truths. 
With them it means the immediate judg- 
ment of an individual man as to what is 
trueor right. This is obvious because they 
propose to introduce a new rule of inter- 
pretation, which shall upset the theology 
of the past and unsettle what is now re- 
garded as certain, But it isa sheer impos- 
sibility that the theology of the past and 
the common faith of the present should be 
founded on principles which no man ever 
bas believed or ever could believe. 

8d. A third proof on this subject is that 
this loose sense of the word is very com- 
mon, and the use now proposed to be made 
of it is precisely that which has been made 
of it by skeptics and rationalists in all 
ages. 

Thus, there are many men who say that 
it is intuitively certain to them that an in- 
finitely powerful, wise, and good God can- 
not permit the occurrence of sin and misery 
among his creatures, Sin and misery, 
however, do exist to a fearful extent. 
Therefore, it is intuitively certain that there 
cannot be a God; or, as Stuart Mill, toward 
the close of his life, said, there may be a 
God, but it is impossible that he should be 
almighty; or, as Pelagians hold, God can- 
not control the acts of free agents. They 
can sin in despite of all the influence which 
he can exert over them, short of destroy- 
ing their nature as free agency. In point 
of fact, he does prevent all the sin he can 
prevent. He converts every man he can 
convert. According to this doctrine, there 
can be no predictions, no promises involv- 
ing the free acts of men, no regeneration 
by ‘‘ the mighty power of God,’ no secur- 
ity of the permanent blessed of the people 
of God. Heaven may become Hell; and 
Hell, Heaven. Thus one-balf of the Bible 
is blotted out. 

Other men say that their intuitions for- 
bid belief inthe doctrine of the Trinity 
They maintain that the one divine essence 
should subsist in three personalities is as 
impossible as that one man should be three 
men. It matters not to them that Panthe- 
ism, the most prevalent and persistent form 
of human philosophy, teaches that the one 
infinite being subsisis in the unnumbered 
successive generations of men; so that 
every man is an existence form of God. 
Neither are they concerned that the old 
realists taught that there is a generic hu- 
man nature; a substance objectively ex- 
isting, rational and voluntary, of which 
each individual man is a manifestation. 
They still insist that the doctrine of the 
Trinity involves to them a contradiction; 
and is, therefore, impossible of belief. 

In like manner, it is confidently said that 
it is impossible that the same person should 
be both God and man; finite and infinite; 
ignorant and yet omniscient; weak and 
almighty. It matters not that the same 
man can be a worm of the dust and yet a 
child of God; mortal and yet immortal; 
that we can predicate of him all the attri- 
butes of a material body and all the attri- 
butes of an immortal spirit. It is still 
asserted that Christ cannot be both God 
and man. Yet on this truth hangs our sal- 
vution. Nevertheless, it must fall before 
the scythe of “‘ owr intuitions.” 

Again, there are many who assert that 
moral sense forbids them to believe that 
the innocent can justly be punished for the 
guilty; or that one can bear the sins of 
others, and thus satisfy justice in their Be- 





half; or that Christ redeemed us from the 
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curse of thelaw by being made a curse for 
us. There is no mediation, or expiation, 
or substitution, or imputation of rightépus- 
ness imyOlved in the plan of. salvation. 
Meg are not justified by faith;, but on 


account offaithand its fruits. Sinners are 
‘not to be told to come to God through 
b Christ. 


What father, it is asked, needs a 
méd@iator between himself and hissen? In 
thé parable of the prodigal son the father 
rushes ‘to meet his returning child, He 
demanded no atonement. All he desired 
was that the lost one should come home. 
Accordingly, when a sinner asks what he 
must do to be saved, he is not to be told to 
receive Christ, to rest upon his atonement 
and intercession; but, as salvation means de- 
liverance from sin, if he desires to be saved, 
he must stop sinning and become good. 
He should look to Christ as his model and 
gather inspiration from him. -Thus the 
whole Gospel plan of salvation is sub- 
verted. 

All this supposes that there is no such 
attribute in God as justice and no such 
thing as guiltin man. By justice is not 
meant benevolence, nor mere governmental 
rectitude; but that divine perfection which 
renders it certain that God will punish sin. 
This is a principle which, as the Apostle 
says, is revealed from Heaven—that is, 
clearly and unmistakably revealed—revealed 
even in the constitution of our moral na- 
ture. It is a truth which, therefore, all 
men do, in fact, believe, however they deny 
itand fora time suppress the conviction. 
When conscience is aroused, it is sure to 
assert itself and produce a fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversaries. 
This principle Paul lays down, in 
Rom, i, 18, as bis starting-point in devel- 
oping the method of salvation. After de- 
claring that the wrath of God is revealed 
against all ungod)jiness and unrighteous- 
ness of men, he shows that all men are 
sinners, and, therefore, exposed to the 
divine wrath, from which they cannot de- 
liver themselves. But that God, in his-in- 
finite love, gave his own Son to be a propiati- 
tion for our sins, 80 that he, consistently 
with his justice, can justify the ungodly. 
And now salvation may be freely offered 
to every crexture under Heaven on the 
condition of faith in the .*‘ blood” of 
Christ. 

Guilt in man is the relation which sin 
bears to justice. Until justice be satisfied, 
guilt or the debt which sinners owes to 
justice remains. If justice be satisfied, 
then guilt is removed. There remains no 
reason or propriety for the infliction of 
punishment. It is certain, therefore, that 
no man who has this sense of guilt will 
ever trust to his repentance, bis sanctifica- 
tion, or his good works for his salvation. 

On no subject, however, bave men been 
more disposed to transfer their faith from 
the Bible to reason and feeling than the 
state of the souls of the finally impenitent 
after death. This, however, is precisely 
the subject as to which our ignorauce is 
the most ubsolute. The darkness which 
lies beyond the grave is impenetrable. 
Every torch lighted by human device is 
extinguished at the first step into that dark- 
ness. All that is known, ever has been 
known, or ever can be known is due to 
the supernatural revelations of God. It is 
at the mouth of the tomb, more even than 
elsewhere, it becomes us to lay our hands 
upon our lips, and, with bowed heads, 
listen to what God the Lord bas said. 

It is said by many that they cannot be- 
lieve that God will permit the vast majority 
of the human race to perish eternally. 
Happily, the Bible does not require us to 
believe anything so dreadful. However it 
may be with Remanists, the great majority 
of Protestants, and every Presbyterian we 
bave seen or known, believe that all who 
die in infancy are saved, If this beso, 
more than half of the human race are al- 
ready in Heaven and are bourly crowding 
through its gates. If to these be added the 
millions of the children of God who have 
lived through all tbe generations, and the 
still larger number who are to live when 
the knowledge of God shall cover the 
whole earth, and when every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father, then we shall understand what 
Paul meant when he said ‘‘ Where sin 
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abounded grace has much more abounded. ’ 
The time will surely come when Christ 
shall be hailed, {t-e-glorious atmplitude of 
meaning, as the SanvaTOR Hominum. 
Again, many say they cannot believe 
in’ a hell of ’physical ‘‘fire and brim- 
stone.” It is probable that not one in 
many millions of educated Christians be- 
lieves it. There is no more reason for be- 
Kieving that the Bible teaches any such 
doctrine than for believingy as before 
stated, that the Bible teaches that Heaven 
is a real city, bufltof gold and jewels. This 
is a misrepresentation of scriptural doc- 
trine, which errorists often empioy. 

Others, again, say that their intuitions 
teach them that there can be no ‘‘ imposed 
punishment”; that whatever suffering is 
endured ina future state is due to the sub- 
jective state of the sufferer—that is, to sin 
and its natural consequence. There is no 
additional suffering imposed as penalty. 
It is, no doubt, true that the essence of 
Hell is sin; that the state of a soul aban- 
doned by the Spirit of God and given up 
to the dominion.of evil passions, with the 
self-loathing, self-contempt, despair, and 
remorse therewith connected, may produce 
a degree of suffering to which literal fire 
and brimstone would be a positive relief. 
It is no less true that the essence of Heaven 
is holiness. Perfect holiness is perfect 
(that is, unalloyed) blessedness. Both of 
these great truths are taught by the Apostle, 
when ke says: ‘‘ To be spiritually minded 
is life; and to be carnaily minded is 
death.” But does it follow that all the 
blessedness of Heaven consists in holiness 
and its natural consequences? Is there 
nothing in ‘‘the beatific vision”; nothing 
in the presence of ist aud the mani- 
festations of his love; nothing in the society 
of saints and angels; nothingsdm® the ex- 
altation of the powers of the saved and in 
the higher sphere of activity and useful- 
ness into which they are to be introduced? 
Does their subjective state exhaust the in- 
exhaustible declaration of our Lord, ‘‘ The 
glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them”? 

What right, then, bas any man to say 
that sin is the only source of the misery of 
those who perish? Is there nothing in the 
‘loss of all known good, in the loss of hope, 
in the constant society of the Devil and his 
angels? The Bible uses the strongest terms 
human language can furnish and the most 
fearful images which human imagination 
can frame to depict the misery of the 
finally impenitent, to induce men to flee 
from the wrath to come. 

The Bible is full of declarations that 
God will punish sin. These declarations 
are not to be evaporated into mere assur- 
ances that sin will produce misery. They 
are revelations of what he purposes to do. 
When David committed murder, the crime 
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God brought upon him and upon his house 
along series of calamities, as the punish- 
ment of his offense. The Deluge was an 
imposed punishment; so was the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain; so were the 
famines and pestilences which God brought 
upon his people for their sins; and so were 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the final 
dispersion of the Jews. 

According to this theory, there can be no 
such thing as either punishment or pardon. 
You cannot pardon pain. Remove the in- 
flammation, and the pain is gone. So, re- 
move the sin, and the suffering is gone. 
The most malicious murderer has only to 
lay aside his malice, and he has nothing to 
fear, at least from the hand of God. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, there is no such 
thing as guilt in man or justice in God. 

The Apostle says that when men do not 
like to retain God in their knowledge he 
gives them up to a reprobate mind. So, as 
it would appear, when they do not like to 
retain in knowledge the doctrines which he 
has revealed in his Word, he gives them up 
to vanity of intellect, so that, professing 
themselves to be wise, they become the op- 
posite. 

So much as to the nature of future pu”- 
ishment. As to its duration, the intuitions 
of men are singularly discordant. Som 
say there is to be no such punishment 
all men at death immediately pass int? 





Heaven. Others say that at death the 
wicked are annihilated. Others 
there is to be a limited period ° 


‘was not allowed to be its own punishment.. 
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suffering, and then comes salvation. 
Others, again, say there is to be a post 
mortem probation, and those who re- 
main impenitent will be annibilated. On 
which of these bridges of straw will the 
reader elect to stand in the day in which 
the heavens shall melt with fervent heat? 
No one of these conjectures has the least 
authority; for on this subject one man 
knows a8 much as any other man, for the 
reason that no man can know anything 
about it except by revelation, THe INDE- 
pENDENT, indeed, says the question is not 
an exegetical, but an ethical one. We 
must interpret what God says by what our 
moral sense says. By moral sense here 
must be meant the moral sense of the in- 
dividual reader, It cannot by possibility 
mean those moral judgments which are 
necessary and universal. It is a contradic- 
tion to say that the Christian Church has 
forages believed what no man can by pos- 
sibility believe. If the question of the 
duration of future punishment is to be de- 
cided by every man’s private judgment, 
there is an end to all need of discussion. 
There are only two remarks which the 
present occasion calls for. The first is that, 
asa little wrong is as impossible to God as 
a greater, if the existence of sin and misery 
in this world for thousands of years be 
consistent with his moral perfection, its 
unending existence cannot necessarily 
conflict with that perfection. If there are 
wise reasons for the one, there may be, for 
aught we can know, wise reasons for the 
other. The other is that what the Bible 
teaches is a matter of fact. It is a philo- 
sophical axiom that what all men believe, 
in virtue of the constitution of their na- 
ture, must be true. It is scarcely less cer 
tain that what al) Christians believe that 
the Bible teaches, in point of fact, it does 
teach. And, as all histerical Christian 
Churches have from the beginning and do 
now believe that the Bible teaches the 
eternal punishment of the wicked, there 
can be no rational doubt that such is the 
doctrine of the Word of God. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A TALE IN EIGHT’ CHAPTERS. 





BY HORACE E, SCUDDER. 
Vil. 








Iv was not long before Wigglesworth re- 
turned, and went to his room, without speak- 
ing tous. My wife was tired and left me, 
and I sat reading and waiting for Richard. 
It grew late, and I wondered at his slow- 
ness, At length I heard his footsteps out- 
side, and opened the door for him. I saw 
at once that something was not right with 
him. 

““Where’s mother?” said he. 

“She was tired and has gone to bed. 
Do you need her for anything?” 

“No. Father!” 

“Well, Dick?” 

“O.1 you needn’t speak up so cheer- 
fully,” he burst out, and then flung bim- 
self upon the sofa, resting bis chin in his 
hands and throwing his feet over the arm 
of the sofa. I drew my chair to his side 
and waited for him to speak. He turned 
his head and looked at me, and then re- 
sumed his fixedness. 

“It’s all up. I suppose I was a fool; but 
nO one likes to find it out. I asked Molly 
Wyeth to marry me, and she said—No.” 

“So soon!” I said, 

“So soon! Haven't I known and loved 
her for three years? About as many years 
“8 she has known that dolt up-stairs 
Weeks,” 


_ What has he to do with it?” said I, in- 
differently, 

“THe!” said Dick, turning his face to- 
Ward me, “ Everything. He has come be- 
tween us. Even when I told her so she 
Would not deny it.” 

“Dick,” said I, ‘I’m not going to pity 
an You don’t want pity; that I know. 

oram I going to pretend I’m not disap- 
a There is nobody | know whom I 
se 80 gladly see you marry as Molly; 
a 8u't it possible that Molly instinctively 

8, just what I see clearly, that you are 
young and have no business to be en- 
8ging yourself and her,” 
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“Too young! Why, I’m older than she 
is.” » lo 1 

‘“No, you’re not. You may) be by the 
almanac; but you ought to know that Molly 
is more mature in many ways than you are. 
You haven’t shown yet what you are going 
to be; and she has. I know very well that 
you loved her, and do love her still; but 
something more than your loving her is 
necessary.” 

‘*T suppose she’s got to love me,” said 
Dick, moodily; ‘‘ and I thought she did.” 

‘*She did, and she does still. But she 
loves you as a great boy; not as a man, to 
whom she can look up and whom she can 
obey. Prove yourself that, and you will 
win her.” 

‘“Then you don’t believe it’s all over?” 

“Thatis for youtosay, Dick. That you 
should have asked her and had her refusal 
may be the best thing, after all. I don’t 
say that it is; but it changes the old rela- 


She can’t look at you as she used; but vou 
can make her look at you differently. 
Prove that you have stuff in you. Don’t 
say 2. word to her again about marrying 
you; but, if you love her still, show your 
loyalty to her. Let her see that you have 
gone to work in dead earnest to be worth 
her respect. Make her honor you for what 
you are, and she will love youas a woman 
may love her husband.” Dick was silent 
along time. At length he said: 

‘‘Meantime, what’s to prevent some 
one else —” 

‘Yourself. You block the entrance 
just now. Whoever comes in must get 
past you. These things are not in our own 
control altogether; but we always can re- 
fuse to be cowardly and weak. Whom do 
you fear? Wigglesworth?” The answer 
was long in coming. 

“Yes. She listens to him. For all he’s 
so uncouth and moony, she likes to hear 
him talk, even about his beastly eld great- 
grandfather. She watcheshim. I’ve heard 
her say that he had ideals, and she liked 
people who had ideals. It was the way 
they went on to-night that drove me into 
speaking to her; and then I thought she 
bad relented a little. I went out to see 
Abercrombie, to find out something about 
this stranger we’ve taken into our bosoms. 
He couldn’t tell me anything about him, ex- 
cept that he was the laughing-stock of Ko- 
komo, for going about mooning so. When 
I came back, Molly seemed to have been 
wanting me and she was excited when we 
started home. And I told her what Aber- 
crombie had said; and she didn’t like it. And 
I grew angry; and then I asked her, and she 
refused me. And I taxed her with liking 
that driveler, and she would not deny it.” 
It certainly did not sound like a very pro- 
pitious mode of proposing. The confes- 
sion, perhaps, helped to disclose this to 
Dick; for he went on, after a pause: ‘‘I 
don’t suppose I did it the best way. But 
hang it! I was desperate, and I couldn't 
stand it any longer.” 

“Richard,” I said, ‘if you are what I 
know you to be, you will ask Molly again 





some day, and you will ask her in such a 
way that she will not refuse you. You do 
not yet know how to ask her, and you will 
not know for a good while yet. Forget 
this evening as much as you can; but think 
of the evening that is yet to come.” 

‘«I'd like to go away.”’ 

“You want to run away. No. Stay 
where you are and show that you have stuff 
in you. Don’t remind Molly of it by any- 
thing yousay or do. Treat her with perfect 
courtesy and throw yourself into your col- 
lege work. That’s the best relief for you.” 

“LI don’t suppose Molly will come here 
as she has.” 

‘*Probably not; but don’t let that make 
any difference. Begin alloveragain. Win 
ber as you would a place in the bar.” 
Dick sprang from the sofa and paced 
up and down the room. 

**Good-night, Father,” said he, stopping 
suddenly. And then: ‘‘ Shall you tell Moth- 
er?” 

‘‘Yes. Your mother and I have no se- 
crets about you.” 

‘Well, I’m glad [told you. But it took 
me a walk to Brighton and back to make 
up my mind to it.” 

‘‘Good-night, Richard, I bave faith. in 
you.” But, though I spoke cheerfully, I 





was stirred as | had not been for many a 
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tions. It lets a new idea into her mind. | 





day. It is thetest of my boy, I said to my- 
self. I said so to Peggy also, the next 
morning, as I recounted our conversation 
of the night before. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘it is; and it’s a test of 
Molly too. I did not think it would come 
so soon, and I don’t believe Molly did. She 
was driven into refusing him; and she will 
think more of that than even Dick does.” 

She said nothing to Dick, when she met 
him at breakfast; but she gave him « warm- 
er greeting than usual. I remember the 
breakfast that morning—how gay we were, 
and how carefully we kept clear of the 
matter that was in all our minds. And 
when Dick had left, Peggy sat and talked 
it over again with me. 

‘I think we had better invite some one 
to visit us,” said she; ‘and tell Mr. Wig- 
glesworth that we need his room.” 

‘*T would not,” I replied. ‘‘It is a sub- 
terfuge and looks as if we were conspiring 
against him. Look! there comes Sarah. 
You may manage her alone, Peggy. I’m 
no match for her,” and I retreated up- 
stairs. But I was called down presently 
to see a visitor, and, entering the parlor, I 
was confronted by Mrs. Wyeth. : 

“ Business, my dear Mr. Archibald,” said 
she. ‘‘ Nothing else would have induced me 
to break in on your morning. Such busi- 
ness, at least, as belongs to me to attend to. 
I will be frank, It relates to my own af- 
fairs. I am in some difficulty, and I want 
your advice, Let me tell you briefly what 
my affair is, and then you can know how 
to say the exact word. IL have met here 
your friend, Mr. Wigglesworth, and Molly 
has occasionally mentioned bim. He seems 
to be a little out of the ordinary way and 

[ have been interested in what I have 
heard. Now it sees that he has been en- 
gaged for some time in collecting papers re- 
lating to his great-grandfather; with refer- 
ence I, should imagine, to publishing, per- 
haps, some biographical or historical work. 
His ancestor was here at college a hundred 
years or more ago, and, according to Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s conjecture, had an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Wyeth’s grand- 
mother. At any rate, he has found some 
letters which passed between the two—not 
many, perhaps a dozen in all; and these 
letters he gave to Molly to read. She has 
asked me this morning to return them, I 
have read them, out of curiosity. They are 
written in rather a formal style, but I should 
say sincerely written. They give one a 
kindly feeling for those unfortunate people; 
though I confess it is rather hard to call up 
a great deal of sympathy with people who 
missed their happiness so long ago.” 

‘**I follow you in general terms,” said I, 
interrupting her; ‘‘ but, not having read the 
letters, nor baving the remotest notion of 
what they contain, I don’t altogether take 
your meaning.” 

‘*You have’ not read the letters?” I as- 
sumed that this Mr. Wigglesworth was a 
special friend of yours, and that, of course, 
he had shown you what it seems he was 
ready to show to Molly.” Something in 
her tone irritated me, and I asked: 

‘“Why does not Molly herself return 
them, since she is on such good terms with 
my friend?” 

**Molly is not well this morning. In- 
deed, she is not auite herself, and has asked 
me to let her go away, for a little change. 
She is going this afternoon to New York, 
to visit her uncle; but she was quite earn- 
est tbat I should return these letters through 
you before she left.” 

‘Through me?” 

‘Yes, She asked that. Now, my dear 
Mr. Archibald, I said that I would be can- 
did with you. Be equally frank with me. 
This is a delicate matter; but we are too old 
friends and too old people—at least I am— 
to play at any game of hide-and-seek. Tell 
me, then, frankly, has Mr. Wigglesworth 
seen Molly much alone ?” 

‘‘With my hand on my watch-pocket, 
my dear Mrs. Wyeth, never t» my know!l- 
edge.” 

‘* Not yesterday evening?” 

‘* Certainly not yesterday evening.” 

She sat silent a moment. 

‘* Something occurred between them yes- 
terday which I cannot quite make out. 
Molly is silent. You are—like an obstinate 
witness.” 

“¢ Why not come to the point, and see Mr. 
Wigglesworth bimself ?” 








‘* Oh! dear, no,” said she, hastily. 

‘That would be candid, eminently can- 
did,” I suggested. She looked at me nar 
rowly. 

“Tell me again (I see that you wish to 
tease me), has Mr. Wigglesworth given you 
reason to think that he was in love with 
Molly?” 

‘* This is like the game of twénty ques- 
tions,” I said, lightly. ‘*‘ You are entitled 
to twenty and three guesses. Is that a 
question or a-guess?” 

“You must not put me off so, Mr. 
Archibald. There issomething inexplicdtte 
about Molly; and I have come to You'as'a 
friend—at least I thought you a friend—be- 
cause [ regard it as my first ‘duty to att 
wisely by my daughter. It is here that 
she has met this singular man, who has 
never said anything to her, that | can learn 
from you or Peggy, or from! Molly, as far 
as Molly has disclosed anything; yet has 
succeeded, I must believe, in:rendering her 
wretched and unlike herself. That she has 
been preoccupied of late 1 have seen; but 
the past twenty-four hours has done some- 
thing for her, and it is that something 
which I wish to know. Lthink I havea 
tight to call upon you.” 

As Mrs. Wyeth went on, Iv wasirodl- 
lecting my thoughts; as, indeed, I ‘had 
been from the beginning. It seemed to 
me certain that Molly had not confided 
to her mother what Dick had confided 
to me; and, of course, I had no right to 
disclose this. Yet I could not honorably 
make a blind of Wigglesworth, and I was 
myself somewhut puzzled to understand 
how the two were entangled. Mrs. Wyeth 

might be on the wrong scent; but was that 
quite certain? There is free-masonry 
enough in love to make it possible, I thought, 
for him to have communicated far more 
than I had detected, since I myself was 
partly aware of his feelings toward Molly. 
I resolved to give everybody the benefit of 
my doubts, if possible. . ‘ 

‘*f have honestly told you what I do 
not know Mrs. Wyeth,” said I. ‘I do 
not know that Mr. Wigglesworth» hes had 
aoy words with Molly. On the contrary, 
he is so silent and reserved that I should 
hardly have failed to notice any difference 
which he mizht make io the treatment of 
Molly or any one else whom he saw 
here. I think bighly of him. If you like, 
I will return the letters, and it is possible 
that this would bring out his attitude to- 
ward her. But I should not like to seem to 
do this as a secret thing. Let me ask him 
to come down. You can give him the let- 
ters; or I will for you, though the latter 
would be rather more formal. We can 
say nothing about Molly and can fall back 
on the old family connection If it is noth- 
ing but an antiquarian interest, he will 
gladly talk with you. I think I am bound 
to you all to make this proposition, for I 
do not wish to seem like a plotter against 
the peace of your family.” 

‘‘Tam not sure,” began Mrs. Wyeth; but 
just then there was a knock at the door and 
Mr. Antipas Wigglesworth entered. 

IO 
GOSPEL MIRACLES AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL MIRACLES. 
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BY PROF, GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 





5. Tue ecclesiastical miracles are very 
commonly grotesque 1n their incidents, and 
are in this particular remarkably dissimilar 
to the miracles of the Gospel. 

The miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels 
(such vs that of the sofa or throne drawn 
out and made longer by the child Jesus, to 
remedy a blunder of Joseph in making it) 
give no unfair idea of the character of 
many narratives in the legendary annals of 
the Church. Mr. Froude has lately de: 
scribed the wonders attributed to the slain 
Thomas Becket. The eyes of a priest of 
Nantes who doubted them dropped from 
their sockets. ‘‘The aperture in the wall 
around the tomb contracted or enlarged 
according to the merit of the visitants.” ‘In 
remembrance of his old sporting days, the 
archbishop would mend the broken wiogs 
and legs of hawks which had suffered from 
herons.” ‘‘ Dead lambs, pigs, and geese 
were restored to life, to silence Sadducees 
who doubted the resurrection.” The biog- 
raphers of St. Francis Xavier relate that, 
having washed the sores of a poor sufferer, 
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he drank the water; and the sores were 
forthwith healed. Of cours2, it would be 
unjust to say that trivial, or ludicrous, or 
disgusting circumstances belong to all ec- 
clesiastical miracles. But such features 
are sO common that they affix a corre- 
sponding character to the set, taken as a 
whole, of wonders in which they are found. 

That the miracles ef the Bible have a 
dignity and beauty peculiar to themselves 
is conceded by skeptical writers; among 
others, by the author of ‘‘Supervatural 
Religion.” If there are biblical miracles 
which may be thought to have a different 
look, they are exceptions. ‘‘ Hence,” says 
Dr. Newman, ‘‘the Scripture accounts of 
Eve’s temptation by the serpent, of the 
speaking of Balaam’s ass, of Jonah and 
the whale, and of the devils sent into the 
‘herd of swine sre by themselves more or 
less improbable, being unequal in dignity 
to the rest. They are, then, supported by 
the system in which they are found, as 
being a few out of a multitude, and, there- 
fore, but exceptions (and, as we suppose, 
but apparent exceptions) to the general 
rule.” The narration of a miracle like that 
of the flies killed by lightning for settling 
on 8 rabbi’s papers (a specimen of rab- 
binieal wonders) is incredible from the 
very nature of the incident related. Not 
because the divine power is inadequate, 
but because the manner of interposition is 
unlike God. Now, when the miracles of 
Scripture are looked at as a body, they are 
seen to be of an elevated character, and to 
stand apart from the common run of pagan 
and ecclesiastical wonders; just as an 
authentic coin is distinguished from a 
clumsy counterfeit. 

6. The Gospel miracles are essential to 
the history in which they form an element, 
and are not separable from it, as most of 
the ecclesiastical miracles are from the 
body of narrative in which they are con- 
tained. 

The narrations of miracles are not laid 
upon the Gospel history, or linked to it in 
@ Way that permits tbe connection to be 
easily; sundered. In this respect they are 
pecatiar. They were the direct source of 
great historic changes. The miracles which 
Jesus wrought in Galilee were the princi- 
psl cause of that excitement respecting 
him which Mark so grapbically describes 
at the beginning of his gospel. His teach- 
ing by itself would not avail to explain it. 
The raising of Lazarus was the immediate 
occasion of the crucifixion. The resur- 
rection of Jesus himself was a great turn- 
ing-point. Its effect on toe spirit of the 
disciples and on the promulgation of 
the Gospel was of incalculable moment. 
Moreover, the teaching of Jesus is so inter- 
laced with his miraculous works that, if 
they are taken away, in marked instances 
its theme and occasion and, therefore, its 
foundation are gone. His authentic words 
imply miraculous works accompanying 
them. 

7. The incompetence of the witnesses to 
ecclesiastical miracles, as a rule, is a deci- 
sive reason for discrediting their accounts, 
and a reason which does not apply to the 
case of the Gospel miracles. 

There are various sources of incompe- 
tence besides an intention to deceive, 
which has already been touched upon. The 
reports of pagan and popish miracles fre- 
quently rest upon no contemporary evi- 
dence; and when this is the fact they are 
worthless. Philostratus wrote his ‘‘ Life of 
Apollonius of Tyona’’ upward of a cen- 
tury after his death. Sixteen years after 
the death of Ignatius Loyola Ribedeneira 
wrote his biography, and at that time he 
knew of no miracles performed by his 
hero. St. Francis Xavier himself makes 
but one or two references to wonders 
wrought by him; and these occurrences 
involve, of necessity, nothing really mirac- 
ulous. His alleged miracles were not 
ascribed to him by biographers until many 
years after his death. A like absence of 
evidence, where evidence would certainly 
exist if miracles had been done, is found 
with regard to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
whose life was written long after his time, 

by Gregory Nyssa, and with regard to 
Mobammed. Boniface, the apostle to the 
Germans, and Nusgar, the apostle to the 
Scandinavians, do not themselves claim to 
be, miracle-workers. That claim is made 
by others in behalf of them. Of few if 
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any of the string of miracles which Bede 
relates does he claim that they occurred 
within his own personal knowledge. 

Most of the ecclesiastical chroniclers of 
miracles are destitute of the carefulness of 
observation and sobriety of judgment in 
reference to ordinary matters which are 
requisite to inspire confidence in their 
testimony. Dr. Arnold, in his ‘‘ Lectures 
on Modern History,” gives an example of 
tbe inaccuracy of Bede. The Saxon chron- 
icler describes a phenomenon on the south- 
ern coast of England in such a way that 
one who is familiar with it would fail to 
recognize it from that description. Where 
there is such careless observation respect- 
ing natural objects, who can look for any 
accurate investigation of phenomena sup- 
posed to be miraculous? Devout and 
credulous feeling, that is on the watcb for 
the miraculous, in minds not trained to 
any habit of strict examination, cannot be 
trusted in its affirmations. 


Of the original witnesses of our Saviour’s 
miracles Dr. Newman says truly that 
‘‘they were very far from a dull or ig- 
norant race. The inhabitants of a mari- 
time and border country (4s Galilee was); 
engaged, moreover, in commerce; com- 
posed of natives of various countries, and, 
therefore, from the nature of the case, 
acquainted with more than one language, 
hnve necessarily their intellects sharp- 
ened and tbeir minds considerably 
enlarged, and are of all men least disposed 
to acquiesce in marvelous tales. Such a 
people must have examined before they 
suffered themselves to be excited in the de- 
gree which the evangelists describe.” If 
their conviction was ‘‘no base and indo- 
lent assent to facts which they might have 
thought antecedently probable or not im- 
probable,” but a conversion in principle 
and mode of life, which involved the sacri- 
fice of every earthly good which they held 
dear, then we have the best proof that the 
events which inspired this conviction were 
real. There is a vast difference between 
the dull assent of superstitious minds and 
that faith which transformed the charac- 
ters of the first disciples, and moved them 
to forsake their kindred and lay down their 
lives in attestation of the truth of their 
testimony. 

8. Itis true of a great number of the 
Roman Catholic miracles that they are 
capable of natural explanation, without 
any impeachment of the honesty of the 
narrators. Many of these events are ob- 
viously natural events, of no uncommon 
occurrence, but hastily pronounced super- 
natural. The physical effect of vigils and 
fastings and pilgrimages and other pen- 
ances upon the maladies of those who sub- 
jected themselves to these extraordinary 
practices was, no doubt, frequently sal- 
ulary. Then, as the state of the body 
affects the mind, so the stale of the mind 
powerfully affects the body. Excited im- 
agination, the fervent hope of relief, strong 
faith are capable of producing physical 
effects of a very striking and unexpected 
character. There is a variety of nervous 
diseases which are instantly relieved by a 
sudden shock, such as totally alters the 
mood of feeling. The phenomena of hal- 
lucination have all the appearances of 
miracle to those who have not made them 
a study. Mohammed was a victim of 
hysteria, attended by catalepsy. Such 
extraordinary conditions of mind and 
body, in the absence of medical science, 
are easily taken for supernatural phenom- 
ena. Numerous miracles which are 
recorded in detail by the Fathers and by 
later writers would be readily explained 
by physicians at the present day, without 
going beyond the influence of natural 
causes. 

If the miracles of the Gospel consisted 
only of visions, or of the cure of less ag- 
gravated forms of demonical possession, or 
of the healing of certain diseases, particu- 
larly those which spring from nervous de- 
rangement, we might have no occasion to 
call ina supernatural agency for the ex- 
planation of them. But such miracles as 
the raising of the dead, the multiplication 
of the loaves, the conversion of water into 
wine, the walking upon the sea, not to 
speak of events like the instant cure of the 
lunatic of Gadara absolutely exclude a 
naturalistic solution. If miracles such as 
these are admitted on the ground of the 








testimony, taken in connéction with the 
character of Christ and tne doctrine of 
Christianity, there is no motive and no 
rational ground for resorting to any 
naturalistic explanation of the visions and 
cures which, in themselves considered, 
might be accounted for by that method. 
The whole set of Gospel miracles belong 
together. If some donot pass the limit 
of the possibility of psychological or 
physiological explanation, and if this 
limit is not strictly definable, there are 
others, equally well attested, which do 
plainly and undeniably lie beyond this 
limit, and must, if the facts are admitted, 
be referred to a divine interposition. 

9. The evidential value of the miracles 
of the Bible is not diminished even if it be 
admitted that miraculous events may have 
occasionally occurred in later ages. 

The restoration of the sick in answer to 
prayer is commonly through no visible or 
demonstrable interference with naturai 
law. Yet one is not to be charged with 
credulity for holding that in certain excep- 
tional instances the supernatural element 
discovers itself in a form not distinguish- 
able from the miraculous. So sober a his- 
torical critic as Neander will not deny that 
St. Bernard may have been the instrument 
of effecting cures properly miraculous. 
Next in importance to the first communi- 
cation of Revelation to men is the dissem 
ination of revealed truth in the world of 
mapkind. It is true that missionary 
work, unlike revelation and redemption, ia 
something to which human powers are 
adequate, and requires no other aid from 
above than the silent and invisible opera- 
tion of the spirit. Edmund Burke, speak- 
ing of the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain by Augustine and his associates, 
says: ‘‘It is by no means impossible that, 
for an end so worthy, Providence on some 
occasions might directly have interposed.” 
‘‘] should think it very presumptuous to 
say,” writes Mr. F. D. Maurice, ‘‘that it 
has never been needful, in the modern his- 
tory ef the world, to break the idols of 
sense and experience by the same method 
which was sanctioned in the days of old.” 
Still, the judicious student who surveys 
tbe entire history of miraculous preten- 
sion will be slow to admit the miraculous 
in particular instances; without the appli- 
cation of severe tests, and will bear in 
mind that the great, the principal, the 
peculiar design of the miracle in the divine 
economy is to stand as the sign and proof 
of Revelation. 

YALE THEOLOGICAL SENINARY. 


THE NEGLECTED EVIDENCE. 
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THE first Good Friday was lingering on 
the mountains round about Jesusalem 
when the chief priests and rulers returned 
to the palace, in grim satisfaction over 
their day’s work. The Nazarene was dead, 
and they chuckled ever the victory, as if 
the grea'est enemy of the nation had been 
borne from Golgotha to the tomb. But 
they could not rest; for the dead Christ 
troubled them still, just as he troubles cer- 
tain furious oratorsat this day, who, raving 
at the resurrection, act very much as if 
Jesus would not let them sleep. Why 
should the dead so disturb their peace and 
excite their hate? It was decided to ask 
Pilate for a guard of soldiers for the tomb, 
as the deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
he would rise again after three days. 
‘*Command, therefore, that the sepulcber 
be made sure until the third day, lest his 
disciples come by night and steal him 
away, and say unto the people he is risen 
from the dead; so the last error shall be 
worst than the first.” The governor 
granted this request, telling them: ‘‘ Make 
the tomb as sure as ye can.” ‘So they 
went and made the sepulcher sure, sealing 
the stone and setting a watch.” it is 
evident from the narrative the soldiers 
were piid to be specially vigilant during 
the night, and they must have been amused 
at the expected attempt of a few Galileans 
to steal the body of their Master; men who 
fled like sheep at the first appearance of 
real danger. 

When Easter morning broke over Jeru- 
salem, some of the soldiers went to the 
high priests ang ‘‘ showed all the things 
that were done.” A council was hastily 
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called, and, after deliberation, the soldiers 
were bribed to say: “His disciples came 
by night and stole him away, while we 
slept’—the rulers promising to make it 
all right with the governor, if he should 
hear of the sleeping on guard. And thus 
they manufacture the story and give jt 
credence which three days before would, 
in their opinion, make ‘‘the last error 
worse than the first.” 

Now, if this record of Matthew be not 
a true history of the course pursued by the 
Jewish rulers, why was no effort made at 
once to find the body of Jesus of Naz. 
reth. They well knew the consequences if 
the people should be convinced of the res. 
urrection. It may be, before the Council 
closed its session on that first Lord’s-day 
morning, an ardent young Jew, zealous for 
Moses and the traditions of the elders, with 
a spirit something like that in Saul of 
Tarsus, bolted into the presence of the 
venerable men, declaring in great excite. 
ment he had come from the open and 
empty tomb in which they buried the body 
of the Nazarene. When told of the theft, 
he eagerly asked fora guard to begin at 
once a search for the body, and was indig. 
nant that his proposal met with no favor, 
In his judgment, letting the matter drop 
would be inviting danger. He reminded 
the Council how it told Pilate if the Naza- 


rene’s body should be stolen, and a report 
of a resurrection go abroad, the result 


would be worse than if his life had been 
spared, and again urged in all vehemence 
a search for the body. And this was the 
feasible thing. If the soldiers concocted the 
story and removed the body theniselves, a 
little torture woul] bring out the truth; and 
if the disciples actually stole the body, they 
were not far away and could be forced to 
tell the place of burial. Perhaps our 
voung Gamaliel was assured by the Coun- 
cil that the whole matter would soon cease 
to attract attention, and the safest course 
would be, if any rumor of a resurrection 
was heard, simply to say the disciples com- 
mitted the theft, while the soldiers slept. 


And so the Nazarene was dead. The 
Passover pilgrims went their way. Jerusa 
lem was forgetting the scenes of Good Fri- 
day and the ru'ers were breathing freely, 
when rumors of the resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth are heard in manv places. The 
stories came in from neighboring towns, 
were circulated on the street more and 
more confidently, so that when the city 
filled up with visitors for the feast of Pen- 
tecost many were declaring the resurrec 
tion a fact, and here and there was one af- 
firming he had met Jesus since his burial. 
Our young Gamaliel frets over these ru- 
mors; reminds the Sanhedrim that the last 
error will be worse than the first if some: 
thing is not done to allay the increasing 
excitement. Going from his home on tht 
morning of Pentecost day, his attention # 
called to a great and excited crowd block 
ing up the streets; an}, pushing his way 
along, he finds himself listening to on® 
Peter, who is preaching to the people the 
resurrection of the same Jesus whom they 
with wicked hands had crucified. He waits 
till the air rings with the cries of the col 
science-stricken multitude, and then hast 
ens to report the scene to the chief priests 
and rulers. 

And now the opportunity has come. On¢ 
of the disciples who stole the body while 
the soldier slept is boldly declaring Jesus! 
be alive; and not only alive, but to bavé 
ascended to Heaven, where he is Lord over 
all. The Council can delay action 1 
longer, for the city is wild with the excite 
ment. Our impetuous friend, mad and bot 
with passion, can brook no hesitation. 
‘Watch the gates of the city. Send § 
guard tothe house of that Jobn of Gali 
lee and put him to the torture. Bring this 
preaching Peter here, and put his back U2 
der the scourge. Make them tell wher 


they buried the Nazarene’s body, “s 
out their tongues. Find that body. ol 


Must, even if it be rotting in death. 
the city, if need be. Carry Olivet in! ; 
valleys. Put every follower of the “a 
rene to the torture. Dig up every “I 
ground from Dan to Beersheba. be 
every tomb in the land. Find that ’ 
or the last error will be worse than re 
first.” He is right. For, if there ae 
ligious and political reasons for pu 
Christ to death, there were @ hun 
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and stronger for stamping out on the in- 
stant the rumors of the resurrection; above 
all, this bold preaching that Jesus rose 
from the dead. The only sure thing to 
allay the excitement is to find that body. 


Why do they not mike a search? 
It was not long before we find another 


meeting of the Council. There were ‘‘ the 
rulers and elders and scribes, and Annas, 
the high priest, and Caisphas and Jobn and 
Alexander, and as many as were of the 
kindred of the high priest, gathered togeth- 
erat Jerusalem.” It looks like a packed 
meeting, to examine Peter and John. And 
there in that presence those two men, who 
evidently stole the body of Jesus, say: 
“God raised him from the dead whom ye 
crucified.” It was by the power of that 
living Christ that the impotent man was 
made whole. And yet, instead of putting 
those thieves to the torture, the Council 
simply ordered them to cease preaching in 
the name of Jesus. If our young Gama- 
liel was present, his rage knew no bounds; 
or he charged the Sanhedrim with coward- 
ice, and then went away to ask what it all 
meant. Well, find the body, and Peter and 
John will never speak again in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. It is the first thing 
to do; the easiest way to put down the ex- 
citement. Why didn’t they find that body? 


@SpRINGFIELD, Mass. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
A SERMON. 
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PREACHED AT THE SESSION OF THE NEW YORK 
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[Reported for THE INDEPENDENT.] 


I DESIRE to call attention to-day to one of 
those great fundamental truths of our re- 
ligion upon which, indeed, all other truths 
rest and which gives to our entire system of 
faith all its significance. [select for my text 
the 20th verse of the first chapter of the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Romans: ‘‘ For the {invisi- 
ble things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal pow- 
erand godhead.”’ 

The text seems to contain a paradox, a 
direct contradiction, in that it asserts that in- 
visible things are cleirly seen. Now, the 
strict definition of the word ‘‘ invisible” is that 
which may not be seen. It must be that the 
phrase has some especial interpretation; and, 
indeed, it interprets itself. ‘‘ The invisible 
things of him are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.’? The term 
“understood” here is the equivalent of the 
word seen ; and it shows the declaration to be 
that the fovisible God himself is discerned and 
understood in his thought by the things which 
he produces, by the things that are made. 
Now, we are so much enslaved by the law of 
the senses under which we exist, which de- 
termines so much of our knowledge and sub- 
stance of thinking, that it is hardly surprising 
that the idea has gained currency with super- 
ficial thinkers, and in some cases bas been 
asserted by those who consider themselves 
profound thinkers, that we can only know of 
the existence of those things which come with- 
inthe range of sensation; that whenever we 
speak of objects that cannot be subjected to 
the test of sensation we speak of that of 
which we can have no knowledge. It limits 
the sphere of our knowledge to the things 
Which we can see and touch and handle; and 
itis aeserted by such philosophers that we do 
know of the existence of external objects 
about us, but beyond and outside of this we 
know nothing and can know nothing. The 
Principle {s so important in {ts relations to the 
doctrine of faith that we dwell upon it a 
little more particularly. A careful study of 
our mental constitution will show that there 
are three metbods, perhaps four, by which we 
become acquainted with the existence of being, 
and of principles or truths underlying extst- 
ence. These are: First, the impressions that 
are made upon us as sensitive beings by 
Other objects. We know the external 
World in all its forms. That comes with- 
{n the range of our sense of observation. 
Secondly, we know an internal world by 
what we call consclousness—that is, by the 
inward senses, This internal world, as 
4n object of consciousness, is the world of our 
a mind, of our own thought and feeling. 
ina oo be no doubt, there is no doubt 
“ann oughtful men tnat we know of the 
an - of a self which thinks, and know the 
nae or its processes, outlines, 
hs Geen Me a inward feelings. We know 
iiieeasn ich they exist—emotion and 
ann ae oe uward acts, in the form of voll- 
of the A etn of the will, the formation 

nation, and its execution. We 
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know this internal realm as clearly as we do 
the external realm of sensation, An examina- 
tion shows that they are utterly and entirely 
distinct. Third, we know, also, certain things 
which are formulated in our language as 
axioms. They are the postulates of all our 
knowledge. They form the foundation upon 
which we construct the whole fabric of 
thought. They are iatellectual intuitions as 
to thought itself and as to the etbical sub- 
stance of thought. For instance, wherever 
there is thought there must be a thinker ; 
wherever there is a form there must be sub- 
stance; wherever there is a right there must 
be a conceivable wrong: and all those axioms 
which are found in mathematical science, and 
many others that I need not enumerate. These 
realms of knowledge are entirely distinct, and 
it is safe to say that we know just as certainly 
in the one as we do in the other, and that when 
we teach of one we are teaching of that which 
may constitute the substance of knowledge. 
Now, the belfef in God is a world-wide and 
time-long belief. I mean belief that it is safe 
to conclude from the extent of observed facts 
that such is the law of our minds; that from 
the beginning the race and the individuals of 
the race have had some idea of an invisible 
power, known under various names—a Being 
possessed of power underlying the created 
universe and the cause of all thatis. But itis 
also a truth that God is invisible; that he 
bever approaches any mind through sensation. 
‘No man hath seen God at any time’’ is the 
d.claration of his Holy Word. He is hidden 
away from us, and for this reason there comes 
to be a kind of uncertainty and feebleness in 
our faith. Many, enslaved by sehse, assume 
atheistic ground. They declare there can be 
no such a Being ; that, if there be such a Being 
as is worshiped by Christian people and 
thought to be the Supreme Sovereign of the 
universe, there is no evidence of that fact. It 
is, they say, sheerly and purely an assumption, 
aconjecture. [ presume the fact which para- 
lyzes faith in many miods wakens faith in 
most minds, That is to say, that all of us, 
with all the firmness with which we hold to the 
existence of God, and which leads out our faith 
to pray to him and trust in him, still do feel a 
sort of bewilderment and uncertainty because 
of the fact that we cannot anywhere discover 

bim. He hides bimself. He is distant always 
from our observation. We neither feel the im- 
pression of his touch or see his form. Nor 
canwe. Itisone of the conditions of our exi:t- 
ence that he must ever elude us in this regard. 
’ [ desire, therefore, to call your attention to 

the intellectual grounds of belief in God: that, 
though he never approaches along this avenue 
of sense, be nevertueless is an object of posi- 
tive knowledge; that his existence {is not a 
conjecture, not an imagination, not an assump- 
tion, not a something which we receive purely 

upon faith. Faith is sometimes so employed 
as to create a just ground of objection to the 

doctrines of faith ; as ifthe doctrine or substance 
of faith is a something which {s not proved or 
provable, but which is ussumed beyond the 
limit and force of legitimate evidence. Now, 
for myself, I stand upon the ground that God 
has not required of us and does not require of 
us ever belief in a proposition to which he does 

not furvish evidence; that voluntary fuith, 

faith which goes beyond proof, is irrational and 
unworthy any intellectual being; that all the 
doctrines contained in this Book, which are 
sald to be doctrines of faith and we are sald to 
believe, are doctrines we are required to be- 
lieve because there is a rational ground for the 
belief, and not a mere assumption on shadowy 
and uncertain ground. There isa difference 
in the grounds of belief. The moral evidence 
which supports a proposition may be as cov- 
clusive and overpowering as the sense evi- 
dence which supports a proposition; but no 

proposition ought to be believed by the human 
mind until it is made out—until there is such 

kind of evidence brought and laid before the 
mind as to convince it tbat the proposition is 
true. We may volunteer faith, and I have no 
doubt, in the case of the problem which I now 
bring before you, the general fact is, our faith in 
the existence of God is an fostinct of the buman 
mind, or imbibed at so early a period of our in- 
tellectual life and forming itself so firmly in the 
mind that with thousands the question of evi- 
dence is never raised, But Hethat created the 
mind also created this as its law: that it can 
never be morally bound or required to belfeve in 
any proposition until the evidence is conclusive 
that supports it, Now this question of the ex- 
istence of God and of the whole realm of 
spiritual existence oecupies very much the 
same relations to our mind, and I dwell upon it 
for a moment longer before I project my formal 
argument. If there be such a thing as spirit 
in the universe, whether God or in some lesser 
and finite form, it is of the nature of spirit, that 
it should never come within the range of sens- 
ation. No man ever saw any spirit, or ever 
can. No man has any sense of the knowledge 
of his own existence. He never saw himeelf, or 
apy other human being. The deepest part of 


,® human being, that which is the secret of per- 





sonality, is as invisible as God bimself ; and 
the proof which establishes the existence of 
the human spirit is the same proof which dem- 
onstrates the existence of the Divine Spirit, as 
I shall show in a moment. We are hidden 
away from ourselves and hidden away from 
our fellows. We are only one little de- 
partment, perhaps, of created epiritual ex- 
istence. It is probable, nay, it is certain 
that there are other orders of spiritual exist- 
ences, who do not wear bodies as we do. They 
may have some kind of a body; but, if so, as 
impalpable to our sense as the spirit itself ic. 
It is not improbable that there are actual spirit- 
ual existences in this room other than those 
which are sbrined in the bodies sitting before 
me. Possibly, if our eyes could be couched, if 
some method might be used to bring us en 
rapport with them, we might see angels in this 
presence, We do not know; probably we 
should. It is reasonable to suppose that there 
are orders of spiritual existence in bodies or 
out of them ; but so unlike ourselves that they 
do not come within the range of our sensation. 
We, for the present, are deposited in bodies 
which may fitly be called shrines or residences, 
homes where we live ; and they are delicately 
made, The nervous tissue is so delicately made 
that we, as personalities—that is, as thinkers— 
stand in such relations to the nervous tissue 
that when we are in a certain state it reflects 
itself upon tbe countenance ; and we see the 
invisible—that is, we see an expressiou which 
springs from the invisible, and is thrown out- 
ward upon the canvas of the countenance, 
We see what a man feels and see what he 
thinks; but we do not see the man. We are 
looking at the shell, which is so delicate 
that it obeys the impression of the in- 
ward state that leads. And it remains a 
truth that no man ever yet saw a man; 
and until we are diferently constituted we 
never shal]. That old Greek philosopher that 


went around through the marketplace of’ 


Athens with a lighted lamp at noon-day, in- 
sulting every passer-by by thrusting it in his 
face, to eee if he could find a man, was engaged 
in an idle pursuit. He could not find ove by 
lamp-light or any otber kind. The spiritual 
world is hidden from sensation ; but we must 
not, therefore, infer that it is hidden from 
knowledge, for alittle examination will show 
that we stand closer toit than we doto the 
world that we do see and touch and handle, 
and know it more positively and better. So 
much more positively and better that one of 
the wisest philosophers that has ever lived 
upon earth has insisted that all these external- 
ities that we touch, handle, and see are no- 
where ; that they do not exist at all. And the 
deepest science shows that we carnot know 
that they exist as dircctly as we can know that 
we exist; for when we think and know our- 
selves as thinking, we have knowledge of that 
which is nearest to us and the most positive 
that we can possibly have. I desire all 
thoughtful men, mioisters and others, to con- 
sider all the positions 1 take here. There are 
none of them takep hastily. They are all 
carefully considered. They are believed to ba 
absolutely fundamental ; and, therefore, I want 
them criticised and examined for the very pur- 
pose of grounding all in the faith of the 
conclusion. I believe that ought to be the 
character of all preacbiog that when we 
assert a thing in the puipit we ought to know 
it, or it ought to be of sucha kind that the 
evidence will support it; and we ought to be 
able to adduce the evidence which will sup- 
port it, and thus guide and teach public 
thought, 

The first position [, then, make is, that wher- 
ever we see the manifestation of thougbt we 
discover the existence of a thinker. He isa 
real being. Though we may not see him 
directly, we as really cognize as if we did see 
him directly. We know of his existence as 
positively as it could be possible to know of 
his existence if we could touch or handle 
him or lay a measuring line upon bim; 
that his personal existence and presence is 
seen in the thought which is expressed. 
Thought is an effect. It is that which is 
produced or acted ; and behind it, whether ex- 
pressed in words or put in forms—behind it and 
antecedent to itis a being who could act it or 
express it or entertain it. And it is impossible 
to conceive of the advent of thought orgof the 
existence of thought in the mind or projected 
from the mind without we think of a mind 
behind it. So that whenever we come into the 
presence of thought, or anything which serves 
to show that a thought did exist and was 
expressed, we come into the presence 
of a being represented in some degree by 
that which is expressed. How shall I illue- 
trate it? I hold in my hand a little instru- 
ment [an eyeglass]. It will serve as my illustra- 
tion. It serves a purpose, and in its mechanic- 
al construction shows an antecedent thought. 
That instrument is nowina form which you 
bebold. The position I take is, that it never 
could have been in that form if there had not 
been behind it, not simply the hand, the integu- 
ments of flesh and blood, the bones that used 
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tools to make it; but if behind the hand, the 
living instrument and the dead instrument, 
used by the hand in its construction, there had 
not been a thought in the mind of the maker, 

in the form in which it now is before it was 
projected, it never could have been pro- 
jected. The history ‘of the case is 
this: First the glass to assist vision 

is thought of asa possibility. The history of 
this isa history of every other thing that has 
thought init. There must be, first, the con- 
ception of the need which this instrument 
would serve; then the formation in the mind 
of the pattern of the instrument, which is to 
take external form for ure; then the living 
organic instrument, executed by the same 
mind that had the form or image of the thing 
in order to its production. And, when it is pro- 
duced, there is the visible external form, with 
the grosser dead tool next to the metal; then 
the living tool, the wielding of the dead tool 
to this construction ; then the thinker, stand- 
ing behind the living tool and controlling its 
motion and holding upa pattern before it. And 
that pattern is the original and last line in the 
process of production or execution. But be- 
hind the pattern is the mind that formed it and 
framed it; and the instrument never could 
come into existence if the mind had not con- 
ceived it and formed the pattern of it, and 
never could come into existence if the mind 
that formed the pattern of it had not 
been so related to the living instru- 
ment es to be able by some means to 
set it agoing and use it as a tool to make 
other tools and to produce the machine. The 
law is a universal one that wherever we find 
thought we find an antecedent thinker. You 
may range over the whole domain of possible 
science and investigation, and that law will 
hold tothe end as a necestary and internal 
Jaw, which deserves the position of a postulate 
or intuition oraxtom, And it {s upon that I 
propose to construct my argument. That is 
precisely the point laid down in this text—viz., 
that God’s invisible existence is brought out 
into view, so that we behold him and under- 
stand his nature by the things which he has 
made. Seeing this, we see him and what is in 
him, so far forth as he draws himself out, I 
wish to tarry a moment longer. I will not 
hasten in this discussion, for it is one of such 
fundamental importance that I think occasion- 
ally it deserves to bein the mind of ministers 
and laymen. If you go int6 an art-gallery, 
apd look upon the beautiful pictures or the 
statues that are there, you see vot rimply these 
productions themeelves; but in every picture 
you ree theekilled hand of the artist by the 
dexterity avd accuracy of the delineations. 
You see inthe picture the invieible artist, by 
its form and combination. You see that imper- 
fectly put upon the canvas which hung upon 
the better canvas in the better gallery, There 
was a picture indescribably beautiful hanging in 
the soul chamber—the spirit of the ravished 
artist—in which every form, every color, and 
every tone was infinitely more perfect than the 
picture which hung upon the wall. And the 
picture on the wall was the projection of the 
artist, the coming out of him out of his spirit- 
ual chambers and putting himself upon mate- 
rial walls, to tell beholders that he existed and 
what he thought. And the picture proclaims 
him more than it proclaims itself. The struc- 
ture proclaims the architect or the builders 
more than it proclaims itself. A church is 
about to be created. What is the process? 
People find that they want a church—a room 
in which to assemble for worship and certain 
accommodations for public and Sabbath- 
school services. What are the antecedent 
necessary conditions forachurch? They must 
subscribe money and employ workmen to 
bring it into existence. They might begin a hap. 
hazard building, upon a rambling plan that 
might be in the mind of a committeeman ; 
but in any event they must havea plan. The 
history of the method would be for them first 
to get the idea. Who can make the idea? 
Why, they must find a being that can form the 
idea—that is, they must find a man—not a 
body, not a clod. They must come into con- 
tact with a person—a free, voluntary, intel- 
lectual personality—that can form an idea. 
Well, there is a man on their street who adver- 
tises that he is an architect, They know that 
is his business. They go to the architect, and 
lay before him the fact that they wanta church. 
He asks: ‘‘ What kind of a church do you 
want? What accommodations do you wish? 
How much expense do you want to go to? 
Do you want a brick, a wooden, or a stone 
church ? Do you want a Gothic, oraGreek, or 
a Romanesque church, or some composite piece 
of architecture ?’’? They, knowing nothing 
about it, tell him that they want the best 
eburch he can form for so much money. 
Now, having laid this proposition before him, 
he enters upon the process by which to devel- 
op achurch. He goes into his studio, where 
bis instruments are, and sits down and thinks 
first ; for he cannot draw a line until he thinks, 
He cannot begin to project until he thinks. 
Thought les at the bottom. The first 
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movement is thought. He sits down, pute 
his hand thoaghtfally upon his bead, and 
saye to himself: ‘‘What can I build for so 
much money to answer these purposes ?’’ 
And as he thinks there rises up {athe invisi- 
ble chamber of his invisible soul a beautiful 
creation of thought. Stone upon stone, the 
painted walls and ceilings, the projected min- 
eret, or spire, or steeple, or dome—the bulld- 
ing rises and stands before him, and he walks 
around it, while he site still, looks at the out- 
side of the building, and then walks into it, 
gazing at its walls and appointments. He 
says: ‘That will do. That is what the people 
want.”” Now upto this time there has been 
no pbysical projection at all. It is a mere 
creation of thought; it is an invisible being 
that is acting. He must act antecedently, for 
a church could not be had without such pre- 
vious thought. Then he draws his material 
about him, and begins to line it out and paintit 
on the paper or the canvas. Then that which 
was constructed by a mind and existe as a pat- 
tern in the mind {fs passed over, after it is 
drawn, to coarse workmen, who could not 
form such an ideal inthe mind, becaure they 
are not sufficiently skilled or educated ; and the 
dull, plodding laborer, with unskilled hands, 
with his pick and mattock, comes and digs in 
the earth and carries it away; and others 
quarry in the rocks and bring in coarse stone ; 
and better workmen come and lay up the walls; 
and these workmen all the time refer to some- 
body that tells them what to do; and tis man- 
refers to the picture ; and the picture refers to 
the artist, who tells what the picture means. 
And when it is built, it is constructed alone in 
possibility by the antecedent thought action, 
I cannot dwell any further upon this funda 
mental corner-stone of the edifice of my 
thought to-day. I wish to apply the principle 
in illustrating the existence and character of 
God. (Oh! thou great, thou infinite and ador- 
able, come thyself and move before my 
thought and move in my thought, that I may 
draw forth somewhat worthy thee and the 
greatness of thy glory!) As in these inferior 
things we see the inferior artist, so, according 
to the teaching of thé text, when we go to the 
superior realm we find the superior Artist. 
The invisible things of God become known by 
material nature as the invisible things of the 
earthly artist become known by the archi- 
tectural structure; by anythiog which the man 
does that sets forth what was antecedently in 
his mind. So we see God in the material uni- 
verse around us. Now, then, to know God, 
we must take time to study this mirror which 
reflects him, or this material thing which 
sets him forth. I have no doubt myself 
that many Christians and many ministers 
go through life with a very unworthy and de- 
fective idea cf God, because they never studied 
him in the right place. We shall never be able 
to reach a worthy idea of God. We cannot 
bring him within ourtbought. Butthere is a 
right method by which to bring God into our 
thought in aright form, so that we can form 
some approximately just conception of him. 
The conception we get of God simply by wor- 
ship, or by reading descriptive parts of the 
Bible, or by dwelling upon the name of God, or 
some particular phase of his character, as re- 
vealed in the history of redemption, is an inad. 
equate idea and the method is an imperfect 
method. We get some glorious conceptions of 
him; but to find areal being, it is necessary 
that we should get the best view of the ex- 
pression he has made of himself, for we know 
him only as he has expressed himeelf. I say 
we know God only as he has expressed himeelf, 
and we can pever get anything more than those 
underlying principles of expression. It is a 
true position to take that every effect must 
have acause. It is alsoatrue principle that 
the cause is always greater than the effect— 
that no effect can contain more than was in the 
cause. No man can put in anything more than 
was in himself. There may come into it some- 
thing that was not in him; but he did not put it 
there. It is the product of action. For in- 
stance, the artist can only paint the picture 
which isinhim. In using the brush, there may 
be an accidental action of the brush, and a 
mixture of colors that made a better thing than 
the artist conceived. No cause can produce 
more than isin itself; and no effect can contain 
more than was in the cause. But it may be 
safe to say that no higher cause can produce 
perfectly what is in itself in material forms, I 
suppose that a skilled artist can never produce 
on canvas the picture that isin his mind. The 
coarse material will not admit the ethereal, 
perfect image that is in his mind; so that the 
reflection will always be less than the artist. 
That is necessarily so whenever we conceive 
of the Divine Artist, the great First Cause 
which underlies all existence; for here we 
have infinite perfection and no product can be 
infinite. No expression of God can be equal 
toGod. There lies a breadth and depth of 
being in him which no expression, possibly 
even of him, can draw out. He can never in 
any form disclose to his own thought that 
which is in his thought; for the infinite cap 
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never be expressed in that which is produced 


and which is measurable. So that, when 
we study God, and find great con- 
ditions of the adorable being, whatever may 
be the elevation which we shall reach, we shall 
be compelled to bow before the eublime and 
awful thought that we have only touched the 
skirts of his garment, that we have only come 
into an imperfect and inadequate apprehension 
of asmall part of his ways, the infivuite lying 
around unexplored and imcomprehensible. 
But what may we learn of God from what he 
has done? Let us for a moment study this 
great expression which he has made of him- 
self. We find ourselves standing in the midst 
of the temple which God has built. All the 
parts of it and all the furnishments are of his 
production. We that belong to it in both 
parts of our nature are his production, in the 
physical part and in the part which contem- 
plates and studies it. The whole structure is 
his product. This is the expression he has 
made of himself. Let us see if we can reach 
some idea of the vastness of this being. First, 
I call your attention to the fact that in the case 
I have referred to this mighty Artist, this 
great and infinite Producer existed before he 
produced anything. Let me brush away this 
whole materfal universe. Let me pass back 
along the line of interminable ages until sys- 
tem after system retires, because we have 
reached a depth to antedate his existence. 
Let us pass behind the ages of human history, 
earth history, stellar history, angelic history, 
the history of all created orders, and stand in 
the presence of this great and mighty being, 
behind whom we cannot go, who himself de- 
scends from eternity and inbabits it forever ; 
and I find myself overawed as I stand in the 
presence of this one solitary, awful image. 
He fs in the chamber of his own thought. He 
is meditating the projection of himself, the 
revelation of mysterious power and other facul- 
ties and forces that are in him. He is con- 
ceiving now, as the artist conceived, the mind 
temple he will build, how he will hang the re- 
splendent suns, with what radiant planets he 
will encircle it, how bright he will make the 
disc of this mind production, bow innumerable 
the host which he is about to muster out of 
himself and hang in the awful abyss of empty 
space, what worlds and systems shall be 
hurled by bis almighty power upon its vast 
sea of non-existence; and there rises before 
him the structure of the system of the unt- 
verse which now isin all its parts and forms, 
He gazes at {t through all its vast areas, walks 
about and beholds it, and says: ‘ That 
will do. That will serve to illustrate my 
thought, to make known my power, 
and to show forth the glory of my perfec- 
tion.”” And he commences to build outwardly 
from himself. (O thou great and blessed God, 
help us fora moment!) I want you to look at 
that temple and study it just for a little. I 
can give but a brief glimpse at it. Well, let 
us begin at home, and find God here about us, 
We will take our system. These heayens, of 
whieh we are a part and which seem to be a 
unit, are found to be divided into many sys- 
tems. We go out upon a winter night, and 
look up into the sky and see a wilderness of 
worlds. Generally we suppose they are in- 
numerable. That was the old idea, and it is 
one of the inspirational ideas, for they are, in 
fact, innumerable. But this system that hangs 
about us is a comparatively restricted sytem. 
No human eyes ever yet gazed upon more than 
three thousand stars. The system that les 
about us comprises about three thousand stars, 
and that looks as though that were the whole 
of the system. If you study a little, you will 
see how magnificent was the conception’ of 
that system and of its projection. Our sys- 
tem to which we belong, a little eddy in this 
abyss of three thousand worlds, consists of 
about ninety primaries and secondarigs, planets 
and satellites, taking the sun and all that comes 
under its influence. Remember that this sys- 
tem a short time ago was naught. We are 
trying to measure the greatness of the Being 
who produced it. Our own world, which 
stands nearest to us and which we suppose we 
know best, and of which even the best of us, 
with our largest science and’ observation, know 
but little, only getting a kind of outline—a 
globe—is eight thousand miles in diameter, 
It seems to be a pretty big world, especially 
when we undertake to travel over it and sur- 
vey it and become acquainted with its surface. 
There is not a brain upon earth that could be- 
come acquainted with a square mile on the 
earth’s surface, small and inferior as it is. It 
is a very remarkable world, not simply in its 
phenomena of life, but in its own action. It 
is a very accurate world. It turns regularly 
once around in exactly twenty-four hours. It 
turns regularly once in 865 or less than 


366 days around the sun. The sun extends | 


ninety-five millions of miles, illuminating and 
shedding warmth upon its surface. We can 
only measure that hundred millions of miles, 
for it is an inconceivable distance, by the 
light of the sun. It takes eight minutes 
for it to come to us, snd thus our 





circle is at a radius of a hundred miles. 
Pause a moment here. The actual circuit in 
865 days of our globe, with all its cities, its vast 
commerce, and immense populations, is 600,000 
miles, at the rate of twelve miles asecond—sixty 
times faster than a cannon-ball, While I am 
speaking here we are passing on at a speed 
sixty times faster than a cannon-ba'l. How 
large is that sun by whose grip this little world 
isheld? The sun which is hanging up at a dis- 
tance of 95,000,000 miles is 1,300,000 times 
larger than this globe. If you were to make a 
little hole in its rim, you could pour 1,300,000 
worlds like this into it. If we were to hollow it 
out and put the earth in the center of it, there 
would be 440,000 miles of space in every direc- 
tion, for it is 888,000 miles in diameter. Let the 
moon continue to revolve about the earth as at 
present, it would be further from the external 
rim than it is from the earth. At the outer 
edge of the sun’s attraction is a vast planet 
three thousand millions of miles away from it, 
and sweeping a circuit of eighteen thousand 
millions of miles around the sun. How far do 
you think it is to the nearest one of the three 
thousand stars you gaz2 on in a winter’s night? 
I stand at the end of Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
and six thousand stars shoot out like mile-):o-ts 
along the line; and [ see a star that would re- 
quire five hundred thousand years for a ray of 
light to come down across that awful abyss. 


This is the structure our God has built; this 
isthe magnificent revelation he has made of 
his power and of his eteraity. This reveals the 
thought that lies back of all of the God whom 
we worship and whom we praise. But 1 only 
have been penetrating the external, the shell, 
the sbrine, ‘the primal part of this awful 
manifestation. Another universe he has reared 
in the midst of this, grander, more sublime by 
far than it is—a universe of the souls of men, 
angels and archangels, for which he built this 
outer temple, that gives to it all its significanc. 
But for this, the supreme and superlative ex- 
pression of his infinite power and love, all 
these suns and systems might be swept away. 
They mean nothing in their resplendent. 
grandeur; they mean nothing in their awfvy 
circuit; they mean nothing in the exhibition 
of their force. It is only as minds come out and 
gaze into the face of these things, and see God 
behind and above them, that they have any 
significance; and all this will be swept away 
as dust and vanity when that other greater 
empire starts on its magnificent and eterna, 
march of progress toward the Infinite God. 
As souls and spirits, which alone are immortal, 
rise upon the study of his works and the con- 
ception of his character into adoration and 
worship and love, and stand in their magnifi- 
cence and glory before his throne, and fall 
upon his breast and before his face with their 
adoring worship, shall we see a full expression 
of his thought and of his mind. Let us pause 
fora moment in this awful presence, and re- 
member the greatness and glory and muj-sty of 
the God whom we worship, and remember that 
deeper than this power and knowledy: and 
outward expression there is a grace, a char- 
acter, an attribute the grandest of all: and that 
is that he is Infinite Love; that this God is our 
God ; that he built this universe that he might 
show forth his love; that he laid its foundations 
for his children ; and that upon it be is purpos- 
ing to rear and is rearing an empire of innumer- 
able immortals, who shall forever grow and 
advance in his knowledge and likeness, and 
the enjoyment of his fellowship and the com- 
munication of his love. When this universe 
shall have passed away, those who are here to- 
day somewhere in that grand and awful march 
of coming time will be standing, if holy, in- 
vested in righteousness before the unveiled 
glory of that Godhead, seeing him as he is and 
worshiping somewhat as we ought. 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. I cannot close this argument without 
reminding you that the God who did it all is 
not only our Father, but he is our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The God that built the universe is our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; the person in the Godhead 
that will bring forth its capstone is our 
Zerubbabel, our Lord Jesus Christ ; the person 
for whom and by whom it exists is our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘For by bim were all things 
created that are in Heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers. All things were created by him and 
for him.” So that when we worship God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and especially 
when we give prominence to the second Person 
as the Redeemer and Saviour, we are also wor- 
shiping the Maker and Sovereign of the 
universe. For the invisible things from the 
creation of the world are clearly seev, even the 
eternal power and Godhead being understood 
by the things that arc made. Let us rémem- 


_ ber, then, that this corner-stone of our faith is 


not an assumption; that it rests upon a solid 
and immovable granite argument; tbat we 
know in reason as well as in affection the exist- 
ence and glories of the God whom we worship« 
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M. CLERMONT GANNEAU has an interesting 
article in the Journal Asiatique on “ The God 
Satrapes and the Pheniciavs in the Pelopo- 
nessus.’? M. Renan has brought from Ma’ad, a 
village between the ancient Botrys (Batrun) 
and Byblos (Jebail), a Greek inscription which 
records an offering made to the God Satrapes 
by a certain Thamos, son of Abdousibos, in the 
year B.C. 8, The name Abdousibos M. Gan- 
peau explains as meanivg “the servant of 
Sib,” whom he identifies with the Egyptian 
deity Seb, the Earth, We know that during 
the epoch to which the inscription belongs 
many Egyptian divinities—such as Osiris, Se- 
rapis, and Bast—were adopted into the Phwni- 
cian Pantheon. Thamos M. Gauneau believes 
is the the same as Thomas, “ the twin” (Didy. 
mus), aname frequently met with on Phoni- 
clan monuments. In the second Citian in- 
scription it appears under the form Owyn, 
who is the father of a certain Amatas- 
toret (‘“handmaid of Ashtoreth’’), the 
wife of Abdosir, son of Abdsseum, the son of 
Hor. Abdosir is ‘‘servant of Osiris,’’? and Hor 
is the Egyptian suu-god. As for the god 
Satrapes, M. Ganneau points out a passage in 
Pausanias (vi, 25, 6) according to which there 
was in the city of Elis a bronze image repre- 
senting a beardless man, with lance in hand, 
and clothed in garments of wool, linen, and 
byssus. It was considered to represent Posei- 
don, worshiped in early times at Samicum in® 
Tripbyllia ; but when the image was trans- 
ferred to Elis it was adored under the name of 
Satrapes, Satrapes being an epithet of Korybas, 
Now, Korybas was a form of the Asiatic sun- 
god introduced by the Phoenicians into Crete 
and thei-lands of the A#yean, and the fragments 
of Sanchoniathon identify the Korybants with 
the Kabeiri and make Sydyk (D'T¥) their father. 
Attis was another form of the same divinity, 
and was worshiped, according to Plutarch, in 
Arcadia, as well asin Syria, and, according to 
Pausanias, in Actwa, where Cybele was also 
adored, along with him. It is remarkable that 
south of Ma’ad are two bas-reliefs sculptured 
on the rock—the one representing a man armed 
with a lance and attacking a bear, the other a 
man in an attitude of tranquillity, resting ona 
lance and accompanied by two dogs. As 
similar sculptures are found a little to the 
north, at Mashnaka, on the River Adonis, M. 
Renan seesin them representations of A lonis, 
or Attis, called Tammuz by the Arcadians 
and Assyrians, The title of Satrapes is easily 
explained from the Persian influence, which ex- 
tended throughout the East,as well as io 
Greece, after the rise of the Persian Empire, 
the title expressing the fact that the sun-god 
was regarded by the Phosnicians as ‘a ruler” 
or “lord” (Adonis, Baal), Cole-Syria had 
been divided by the Persians into four satrapies. 





.... Respecting the boundary of the tribe of 
Judab it is suid in Joshua xv, 9: ‘‘And the 
border was drawn to Baalah, which is Kirjath- 
jearim.” Under the last form the place was 
bumbered among the towns of the Gibconites, 
who dealt wilily aud beguiled Joshua (chap. 
ix). The same city also lay on the western 
line of the tribe of Benjamin. ‘‘ And the 
goings out thereof were at Kirjath-baal, which 
is Kirjath-jearim ’’ (chap, xvili, 14). Here, {a 
the time of Samuel, the ark of the Lord 
tarried a long period of twenty years, in 
the house of Abinadab (I Sam. vii, 2). As 
far back as the year 1852, Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson identified Kirjath-jearim with the ruin 
now spoken of as Kuryet el-’Hnab, on the 
grounds that both Kirjath and AKuryet signify 
the same thing, ‘‘city,’? and that the distance 
from Jerusalem on the way to Diospolis (Lyd 
da), spoken of by Eusebius and Jerome, nine oF 
ten wiles, is exact for this spot (‘Biblical 
Researches,” 1], 11). And leading authorities 
have concurred in his views—such as Ritter, 
“ Brdkunde,” XVI, 108, sg.; Reaumer, “ Pales- 
tina,’’ p. 179; Wilson, ‘* Lands of the Bible,” 
Il, 267, But now Lieut. Kitchener declares 
Khirbet Zebdlah, a newly-found ruin in the ter 
ritory of Judah, along the line where the bills 
descend into the western plain, or the Shefa 
lah, likely to be the biblical Baalah. fe 
does so by a quiet statement, totally ignor 
ing the connection of Balah with Kirjath- 
jearim, together with Dr. Robinson’s daentifé 
cation thereof and all regard to the historic 
connections of the place. In making apy neW 
suggestion, as this, it is always well to give rea 
sons for the proposal, to show its superiority 
above propositions made long since and q 
long entertained that they have become We 
established, 

....During the present Turco-Russian hee 
the country of Western Palestine has suffere 
from the withdrawal of soldiery and a corte 
sponding rise of lawlessness and insecurty. 
Single travelers are always rare and never & rod 
but now more than ever in peril. Late eae 
season a young Englishman named Gale po “ 
took to walk from Nazareth to Haifa, 3 ” a 
without guide or protection. For a fone ength 
he was néither seen nor beard of ; but a od 
his remains werefound. He was murderey vt 
doubt, by lyers in wait in the hills an borne 
for what little of value he may have 0°" 
upon bis person, 
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THE LATE COTTIER COLLECTION. 





PROBABLY no painter in the Cottier Collec- 
tion is sp little known to our public as Monti- 
celli. Hewas an Italian, painting in Paris, not 
very long ago, though we cannot remember the 
date of his death nor of his birth. He did 
not, however, live a long life. He may be more 
classed with Dtaz than any other painter ; but 
is greater on Diaz’sown grounds. This may 
open a debatable point, whether a painter can 
be great simply on the ground of color. The 
subjects of Monticelli are a matter of no con- 
sequence. One might put the titles of a duzen 
of his pictures into a hat, shake them up, and, 
taking them out at haphazard, attach the first 
that came to the first canvas, and soon, They 
would not seem inharmonious, nor do they now 
seem appropriate. The verse attached to the 
title of 122,‘*The Temple of Joy,” seems fitly 
to describe all his four canvases exhibited : 

“There is a shadowy laad, 
Where forms move musically ; 
There no hour-glass runs its sand, 
An ever summer gildsits valley.” 


The “forms” are but vague—as vague as tle 
idea of the conception; the method is subtle 
and evasive, at once careful and bold. He 
does not paint simply avd at once; but uses 
every mysterious mneans of undertones and 
glazings—sometimes putting on color with a 
full, broad brush, and then scraping it with the 
palette-knife till the surface is smooth as 
glass; sometimes laying it oo lightly and 
leaving it. But there seems to be no uncer- 
tainty. Everything is done with a purpose, and 
his canvases blossom like a garden in June, 
There is a fairy like sense about his pictures. 
One called ‘The Fountain of Youth” looks 
like some strange grotto seen under the sea, 
sparkling like jewels. That one called ‘*Sur- 
prise’? (we haven’t the remotest idea of the sub- 
ject, though we have studied it many times) 
seems to be a group of figures gathered about 
some light object (there are two dogs also in 
the group) and is the smallest of the four 
Monticellis, The depth and richness of the 
color surpasses all the others, as the luminous 
depths of shadowy woods iu midsummer fs the 
receding background of this picture, bathed 
in atmosphere ; and the nearest figure in the 
foreground wears a red gown, that glows with 
all the brilliancy of garnets and rubies. Upon 
examination, you find the gown painted as 
much with green and gray and brown as with 
red; yet it is redder than if painted with ver- 
million. In his ‘‘Temple of Joy” there is 
something that reminds us a little of Turner. 
It may be only that they are both colorists and 
luminarists. Monticelli is purely sensuous. 
Turner is greatin sentiment and powerful in 
action, The likeness is a superficial one, but 
we think it exists. 

Mathias Maris, of London, had two pictures 
in the collection—one a landscape. The other, 
called * Day Dreams,” though quite different 
from the Monticellis, meets them on one 
ground—its fairy-like character. It is very 
gray in tone; all gray except the subdued yellow 
gown of the one little figure. We are quite 
sure that it is an illustration to a fairy tale. A 
little princess is set to spinning flax in a 
strange ficld, hemmed in by a strange hedge, 
that seems to be made of smoke, and is curl- 
ing up, till you are sure that it will vanish quite 
away before long, and set the little princess 
free, who, meanwhile, diligently spins her flax 
and pays no attention to ber only companions, 
a sheep anda lamb. ‘They are very fairy-like 
animals, indeed, of a most delicious, light, 
Creamy gray color. The sbeep looks out 
somewhat anxiously ; but her bag is full of 
milk aud she will not let the little princess 
starve, and the little lamb will make the 
softest pillow for her at night. We thank 
Mr. Mavis, in this realistic age, for giving us this 
charming little fairy tale. It is exquisitely 
iia like other pictures we have seen of 

8. 

Nothing could be a greater contrast to these 
painters than Roybet, strong in drawing, cold 
in color, powerful and direct in method. The 
Same pecullarities, the same virtues in bis 
‘* Branch of Plums” and his “ Return from the 
Chase.” Especially the last is too black in 
Color, not too dark ; for black itself. need not 
be black in this colorless manuer. The draw- 
ing is magnificent, the grouping excelleut, the 
character of the faces distinct and admirable ; 
and in the plums the surface of leaves and 
fruit most cleverly understood, and as deti- 
pen a as the juicy fruit of Mettling, which 
laces attractive. Mettling gives us fruit, 

» and heads. We wonder if it was in 
Studying the first two he learnt to catch those 
ey pent We feel the blood mantling 

eck and blooming like a flower 

in the lips, 
Pca —_ ae we have Cordt, and 
6 lhshes hy cow ay! garb, on a canvas 6 feet 
beautiful yo feet 6 inches. The picture is as 
88 can be; and yet we are unreason 
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able enough, as we look at it, to feel that. every 
painter has his size (the greatness of which by 
no means measures his rank as a patnter), and 
that Cordt gains nothing by all these feet of 
canvas. Itis not togive us a life-size figure 
that he paints on this unusual scale, for the 
figure of Orpheus, from which the picture 
takes its name,is only about a foot high, and 
the trees have seemed as large to us on small- 
er canvases. However, the picture is one that 
we may be grateful for—very beautiful in its 
sweeping lines of composition and very ten- 
der in color. Cordt is sometimes spoken 
of by the public as a ‘‘sketchy’’ painter. 
his forms are supposed to be of a dreamy 
vagueness and his methods vapid. This 
results probably from the looseness of the 
outlines, We cannot imagine how else, for 
Corét’s trees areas wonderful for their cor- 
rectness as for their grace. Those lightly- 
drawn lines are most definite in direction. 
There is nothing accidental about them, any 
more than there is accident in the deeply- 
studied drawing of the clouds, or in the in- 
tricate method of the painting. Cordt seems 
not to have been aswift painter. Portions of 
his pietures are but slightly touched ; but this 
is intentional—not to distract the eye from the 
central interest. Where he means to direct 
your eye you will finda most solid painting, 
repainting, glazing, details enough to satisfy 
the most realistic. There is a calm and sweet- 
ness in his work that reposes the soul. He 
loves the quiet aspects of Nature—the fresh- 
ness of early morning, the silence of the late 
afternoon. We are glad to think that he lived 
a great many years and painted a great many 
pictures. In his own beautiful field he had 
much variety. When he leaves it, and paints 
one like No, 48, called ‘The Destroying 
Angels,” he simply becomes no longer Corot. 
He may give us classic nymphs in woods and 
by streams, as very often in his earlier pic- 
tures; he may give us cool depths of forests or 
wide stretches of sky, always in his gentle, 
loving, dispassionate way, and we remember 
them with gratitude ; but terror, death, fate— 
these are not for him, and the ‘“ Destroying 
Angels”? seem a mere curiosity. We look at 
them because Cordt painted them. We won- 
der, we pass on, and we forget them. 

Theodore Rousseau (another of the famous 
dead) had three little pictures here. Rousseau 
is better on a larger canvas. His style, broad 
as itis, is very detailed, the painting close and 
solid, the masses noble, and there is a passion- 
ate action in his rendering of Nature that seems 
to show its nobility best on a larger scale than 
in these three pictures. So great is his sense 
of form that we almost wonder that he was not 
asculptor. Has any one ever painted the earth 
with more realistic truth than Rousseau? Have 
many painted the sky with more imagination ? 

We look at his ground and feel the geological 
formation, with all ite mysterious suggestion 
of successive epochs—no mere carpet of verd- 
ure drawn over a billiard-table or a raised 
cushion. In Rousseau’s landscapes we feel, as 
it were, the anatomy of the earth. Probably 
Rousseau felt the indescribable poetry of the 
varying surface of this earth we tread on. He 
was said to be an unwearying foot-traveler. 
Whole days and nights he walked alone about 
the forests, forded streams, climbed mount- 
ains, curiously watched the effect of light, the 
growth of the trees in regard toit. The mid- 
night sky, the earliest dawn, the burning noon- 
day found him there, a reverent student of 
their wonders. An equally arduous laborer in 
his studio, he knewno rest. So we find his 
trees, as we find his earth, organized upon the 
laws of truth—not mere effects and semblanees ; 
and his skies are as true as his earth. Rous- 
seau has his inequalities.” He did not always 
reach the same hight; but he is always digni- 
fied. He was as much a realist as an ideal{st ; 
a poet, but a poet of the truth, not of fiction. 








THERE has been a remarkable sale of Turners 
at auction in England, in the breaking up of 
the Novar collection, owned by the late Mr, 
Munro; and they brought remarkable prices. 
Five of the finest drawings—such as ‘‘ Zufich ”» 
and “Chain Bridge over the Tees ’—fetched 
from six thousand to nine thousand dollars 
each, and several of his paintings brought 
nearly or quite thirty thousand dollars, the 
highest price ever yet paid for a Turner and 
double what was paid at the same sale for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s attractive ** Mrs. Stanhope.”? 
Of the several paintings of Curner’s, ‘‘ Ancient 
Italy,’ representing the banishment of Ovid 
and very rich in acc: ssories, brought £5,460; 
‘*Modern Italy,’’ £5,250; “ Rome from Mount 
Aventine,’’ £6,142; ‘Modern Rome,” Campo 
Vaccino, £4,672; and ‘St. Mark’s Place,”’ 
‘Venice by Moonlight,” with Juliet after the 
Masquerade, £5,460. The drawing, ‘“‘ The Pass 
of the Splugen,” was purchased by friends of Mr. 
Ruskin, to be presented to him, on his recovery. 
In his notes on his own collection Mr. Ruskin 
speaks of this picture as one which only un- 
lucky chance prevented him from purchasing 
on two occasions, 


pore Personalities, 


THose Willards are bright and capable. 
The manager of the Chicago Daily Evening’ 
Post, Oliver A. Willard, Esq.,a very capable 
man, died a few weeks ago; and his place has 
been filled by his wife, who takes charge of the 
business department, and his sister, Miss Fran- 
cis E. Willard, who will control the editorial 
department. Their card to the public shows 
that they have a good idea of what a newspa- 
per ought to be and we wish them great suc- 
cess. Miss Willard has had much experience 
in public life and in helping on the causes 
which ben fit public morality,and brings no 
unpracticed pen into her new editorial work, 
To an earlier generation the name of her 
mother, Mrs, Emma Willard, was very familiar 
as that of a writer and teacher. 





.-»-Mrs. Van Cott is one of a hundred or 
two women preachers in the Methodist 
Chrvrch who have been admitted as local 
preachers, She is almost the only one who 
has attained any eminence as a revivalist. She 
has been in New Orleans, and there she found 
that at the meetings the whites and the blacks 
could not be brought together to hear the 
Gospet. So she preached to both separately 
always on each day, and when she left the 
city she was escorted to the wharf, says Bishop 
Haven, ‘“‘by the greatest escort of leading 
white citizens and of colored admirers thut 
that city or any city ever witnessed.’’ That is 
strong language. 


..--Dr. Francis H. Brown, of Boston, is ap- 
pointed to edit the proposed record of the 
service of Harvard students and graduates in 
the late civil war, and he sends out a circular 
asking for information in regard to their 
careers, Which ought not to be hard to get. 
Have our older colleges kept any memorials of 
graduates who figured in the Revolution, and 
whose nam‘s are equally entitled to perpetua- 
tin? Harvard, Yale, and Princeton must cer- 
tainly have had a good proportion of graduates 
among Washington’s “ ragged Continentals.”’ 
It would be an interesting and valuable piece of 
college history. 


....A reorganization in the management of 
“our venerable and respected contemporary,”’ 
the New York Avening Post, makes Mr, Bryant 
still editor-in-chief, though not president of 
the company, which oflice passes to Judge J. 
J. Monell. Mr. Parke Godwin resumes his 
convection with the journal as a trustee aud as 
a writer on artistic, scientific, and literary 
topics. Mr. Henderson retires from the posi- 
tion of publisher, in favor of his son, who has 
been his assistaut for several years, 


...-Queen Victoria’s daughters have, it 
seems, lost infants from time to time, anda 
French artist has modeled a very beautiful 
group, in memory of them, for Her Majesty. 
The design is that of an angel seated, holding 
three little children asleep in her arms, with 
two, who lived the longest, nestled at her feet, 
and lookivg up with something of the cherub’s 
expression in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. 


.».» Tbe way the Hon. A. M. Waddell, repre. 
sentativé from North Carolina, makes for 
‘* reconciliation” would be hard to improve. 
He lectures for the beuefit of the Veteran 
Corps of the 47th New York Volunteers, tak- 
ing ‘‘ The Confederate Soldier’’ for his sub- 
ject. Five thousand ex- Union soldiers of this 
city invite him, and he cheerfully responds. 


....»There was a fine chance for the pedestri 
an Henderson, who has just undertaken to walk 
25,000 miles in two years, to do something in 
the interest of science by making a circuit of the 
earth. We would give him the preference of 
the shorter course, via the Polar circumference, 
the Equatorial being quite too uncomfortable 
for the tramp. : 


..-- The California capitalist, or ‘‘ Bonanza 
Prince,’’ W. 8. O’Brien, who died at San Rafael, 
Cal., on the 2d, was reputed worth some 
$15,000,000. He was one of the firm of Flood, 
Mackey & O’Brien, who controlled the famous 
Consolidated Virginia and California silver 
lodes and who started out in business as poor 
men. 


.... They must look out on the frontier that 
the proposals for peace just discussed by Sit- 
ting Bull and General Miles do not end in a peace 
made between Sitting Miles and General Bull. 
It would not be the strangest thing to learn 
that this wily Lo was off on the wa rpath again, 
and ahead of us by a great many miles, 


...-Mr. Richard Grant White disclaims hav- 
ing made application for the Astor Library 
librarianship or authorized any one to make it 
for him. Mr. Robbins Little assumes control 
this month, 


...-Ex-United States Senator Sprague, who 
represented the State of Maine in the Senate 
from 1829 to 1835, is the oldest ex-senator liv- 
ing, being eighty-six years old and totally 





blind, 


Science, 


THE layers of wood in what are known as 

the annual deposits are often thicker on one 

side of the tree than on others, and very often 

when itis thin or thick in one part of the 

trunk in any one year it will continue in the 

same proportion for many succeeding years. 

These phenomena are frequently discerned, 

and occasion comment in scientific papers, 

Just before us, a8 we write, isa sketch of one 

of the horizontal branches of a Norway spruce. 

In this case the layers on the under side have 

been for years regularly the thickest, so that 

the outline of the large branch is oval, instead 

of round, The editor, who is one of the great- 

est of European physiologists, says the ‘in- 

crease is the greatest in the downward direc- 

tion, probably from the effect of gravitation.’ 
We refer to this in connection with a point we 
have occasionally made : that in many respects 
science in America is far in advance. It can 

only be that the old idea—that new wood is 

sent down in a layer over the old wood, as 
one section of a telescope is pushed over the 
other—could have suggested gravitation in 
connection with this circumstance. Of course, 

if a soft layer were to be put round a borizon- 
tal rod, the tendency would be to make the 
lower portion thickest. But American re- 
searches have shown that wood is not formed 
in that way ; but by the germination of contig- 
uous cells, nourished, of course, by gases ab- 
sorbed downward from the leaves; and gravi- 
tation bss no influence on this cell growth. 
When, therefore, a layer of wood is thinner in 
one portion than in the other, it is because the 
cells of the last season—the parent cells—are 
enfeebled, either from want of a flow of nutri- 
tion toward them or from some external inju- 
ry. The effect of this is familiar to American 
students in the irregular outlines gf the Horn- 
beam and Red Cedar, as well asin the attached 
or creeping stems of the poison vine, In the 
latter case especially the thick side is always 
the one opposite from the tree to which the 
vine is attached. As this thickenitig is hori- 
zontal, itis clear ‘‘ gravitation”? has nothing 
to do with the case. 





.---Vol. If of the Dun Echt Observatory 
publications has recently appeared, and, like 
the preceding one, has been widely distributed 
among astronomers, by the liberality of Lord 
Lindsay. The present volume relates to the 
Mauritius Expedition of 1874, and contains 
the results for the solar parallax derived from 
observations made on the planet Juno at oppo- 
sition in November of that year, together with 
an elaborate description of the Repsold Helios 
meter employed in the operations. It will be 
remembered that this Mauritius Expedition 
was sent out by Lord Lindsay, at his own ex- 
pense, to observe the transit of Venus; and 
these observations, therefore, were one side of 
the main object of the expedition. In the lan- 
guage of the authors, therefore, “‘ the result ar- 
rived at is not presented as an example of the 
accuracy of which the method {8 capable; but 
isto be regarded merely as a first imperfect 
experiment, made under somewhat unfavor- 
able and trying circumstances, from which 
conclusions can be drawn as to the capabilities 
of the method for the future.”” The whoie 
series gives for the parallax 8°765, with a prob- 
able error of 0°(42. If a discordant observa- 
tion on Nov. 15th is thrown out, they give 
8815. But the authors attach no great weight 
to the result in any case, on account of the 
fewness of the observations. It is to be noted, 
though, that the smaller value 8°77 agrees pre- 
cisely with that deduced by the astronomer 
royal from the whole mass of English obser- 
vations of the ‘contacts’ of the transit of 
Venus. The observations of the transit itself 
made by the Mauritius party will soon appear 
in another volume, 


....Our fresh-water Polyzoa are seldom met 
with, as they are easily passed over by those 
collecting in ponds, from their resemblance to 
mosses, etc. ‘The largest of all fresh-water 
species is Leidy’s Fectinatella magnifica. It 
sometimes grows as large as a half-bushel bas- 
ket, as recorded by a writer in the American 
Naturalist. To the ordinary observer they are 
jelly-like masses, covered on the outside with 
small seed-like bodies. They are transparent 


for a thickness of two or three inches, the in- 
side of the mass being tinged with red and 
green. They apparently begin their growth 
on a submerged stick or stone, and when 
grown large loosen and float about for a time, 
and then gradually dissolve or decay. The 
body of the jelly-magg is firm, and cuts with a 
knife nearly as hard a8 a ripe melon. 


... W.H. Leggett, of this city (54 W. 8lst 
St.), has issued what will prove to botanists a 
very valuable Botanical Directory, giving the 
pames and addresses of all botanists in the 
United States, so far as known, with « note of 
what kinds of plants they have for sale or ex- 
change and what they desire in return. Near- 
ly a thousand names of botanists have been 
collected, and we see nearly every institution 
of instruction (including Tue INDEPENDENT) 
represented among them. The pamphlet is 





worth to botanjsts the forty cents asked, for it, 
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Hlissions, 


JAPAN AND ITS HOPES. 





BY THE REV. J. L, ATKINSON, 





Ir is not many years since every Japanese in 
this empire held the opinion that the soil of 
this land of the gods would be defiled by the 
touch of a foreigner’s foot. To prevent such 
defilement, and to avert the calamities that 
might follow, the foreigner, with his red hair 
and great staring eyes, was carefully excluded. 
But that opinion and policy are now among 
the things that young Japan smiles at, and 
wonders bow the ancients could ever have been 
so etupid as to hold, Young Japan, sporting 
coat, trousers, vest, hat, shirt, collar, cufis 
jewelry, a moustache, and a cane, thinks as 
lightly and as amusingly conceraoing the fa- 
thers and their opinions as the young swell 
theologian of Ameriea thinks of the peculiar 
ideas of the theological patriarchs. The pop- 
ular cry of the day is ‘‘ reformation,” “ prog- 
ress.’’ The need in both directions is obvious 
to the most casual observer. The old needs a 
most complete and thorough reformation, else 
there can be no true progress. And when the 
old is reformed in its entirety there must nec_ 
essarily be progress, or the nation will not be 
in the frout rank that it so intensely desires to 
take with the enlightened nations of the nine- 
teenth century. No boy of sixteen ever yearned 
and ached to be a full-grown, widely influen- 
tial men so Intensely as the Japanese yearn 
andache to become and be known as one of 
the most enlightened and powerful nations on 
the face of theearth. And it must be admitted 
thet this ambition is intensely stimulative and 
operative in and among almost all classes, 
from the Mikado down to his lowliest sub- 
ject. 

True, many have but the slightest possible 
conception of the meaning of the terms “ en- 
lightepment,’’ ‘‘liberty,’’ ‘* reformation,” 
** progress,”’ that are used so freely and so con- 
tinuously. All that the terms mean to some 
is a suitof foreign clothes, high tables and 
chairs and bedsteads, foreign food and liquor, 
and the like. Some, however, are being led 
and are evidently going along toward a true 
apprehension and appreciation of their mean- 
ing. 

The multiplication of schools is a clear indie 
cation of a noble purpose to enlighten the 
masses. The common school system (as is 
well koown) {s modeled on our American plan. 
Boys and girls (Americans who know little of 
Asiatic customs can hardly appreciate the need 
of the word girls being written in Ltallos; but 
those who do know of them will appreciate 
the emphasis) study together, They study the 
same books and have the same teachers, In 
the common schools the girl is as bighly fa- 
vored as the boy. Further, that these com- 
mono schools may have capable teachers, norm- 
al schools are being created in every govern- 
orate in the empire. A large building for 
this purpose is now almost completed in this 
elty of Kobe. Over 200 students are expected 
from the very first, 

Every city, town, and little village is ambitious 
to be known as one in which there is a good 
school or schools. ‘The revolution of thought 
that comes to the peasantry and others through 
the instruction that their children receive in 
the common schools is astounding to them. 
Speaking to a group of farmers one day about 
the existence, etc. of God, I happened to speak 
of the revolution of the earth around the sun. 
One said: **Is that really go?” 

I replied: “Don’t your children go to 
scbool?” ‘ 

“They do,” the man said, “ and they have 
told me what you have said just now; but I 
didn’t believe them. I thought they were tell- 
ing lies or saying it just for the sake of talk.” 
The old Buddhistic ideas of creation and proy- 
idential care are handled with unconscious 
severity and telling.effect by the little folk who 
are still in their primers. The education of 
the children is no longer in the hands of 
priests. It is entrusted tothe most capable and 
wide-awake young men of the empire. And 
these men have no sympathy with Buddbism, 
Shintoism, or avy other ism, “ Enlightenment” 
is their watchword and the motive and aim of 

all their endeavors, Besides the c n 
schools, there are for the young men schools 
of almost every description. The latest in 

Kobe ts a business college for young merchants. 
Here all the branches that are taught in a busi- 
ness college in America are taught, both theo- 
retically and by mimic transactions. Higher 
schools for the girls are still lacking; but 
as the common schools begin to graduate stu- 
dents it is highly probable that higher schools 
for the girls will be created. Woman has, how- 
ever, 80 long been the servant or plaything of 
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the man that it will take time for the Japanese 
to apprehend woman's true place in the social 
economy. The apprehension is being hastened. 
The residence of young men ubroad in Chris- 
tian and enlightened family-circles ; the works 
of travel, telling of the manners and cus- 
toms of enlightened nations; the living 
among tbem of intelligent Christian fam- 
ilies, missionary and otherwise, are work- 
ing a revolution on this subject. Educated 
young men, who have been abroad, return, and 
find few if any young women who are cabable 
of being the wives they want. Some of these 
men now yearn for a home, with all its social 
companionships and sweet ministries of love 
and intellectual helpfulness. A young man of 
rank wrote to me last year asking if in our 
girls’ seminary here we had nota young lady 
who would make him a good wife? He spoke 
of his rank, his income, his education in Amer- 
joa, and then said that he wanted a wife who 
could take some true interest in the things 
which interest him so much. He felt that he 
could not marry unless he found one who could 
be a companion to bim and who could make 
him a home, I knew of one who would be 
what he seemed to want. When the matter 
was referred to the lady, it was discovered that 
education, Christian truth and sentiment, and 
some minzling with Christian people had so 
changed the ordinary Japanese maiden’s views 
on the subject of marriage that she said, with- 
out any hesitation, that, ‘‘ although she appre- 
ciated the young man’s rank, wealth, educa- 
tioo, and the honor he offered her, yet, as she did 
not love him, she could not become his wife!” 
Here, certainly, was some indication of ‘ en- 
lightenment,” “liberty,” ‘* reformation,” 
“‘progress’’! It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this will continue, until every maiden 
in all the land may come to have the same 
sentiment and be enabled to act iu the same 
womanly way. 

This one young man’s position is the posi- 
tion of hundreds in the empire to-day. This 
state of things being so consciously unsatis- 
factory, there can be but little doubt but that 
higher schools for girls will gradually be 
created and intelligence be the portion of both 
sexes. 

But, while the government and private indi- 
viduals of means are doing all in their power 
to enlighten the masses, there is a growing 
feeling that the people are not becoming bet- 
ter. All are said to be growing worse in pro- 
portion to the enlightenment they receive. 
The children are said to be less obedient to 
parents, and young men are sald to be more 
proud thanever. Officials, artisans, laborers, 
and people of every class are said to be going 
to the bad faster and faster. No work is done 
as it used to be done in the old times. Every- 
thing is done hurriedly and cheaply and the 
bighest possible prices charged, All are anx- 
fous to live faster than used to be the case. 
Women are said to be less virtuous, and the 
whole race is spoken of as being worse, rather 
than better, for ell the enlightening that is go- 
ing on. 

All this is partly true and partly untrue, 
Living costs more than it used to do. There 
is also faster living than there used to be, be- 
cause money is made more easily. Newspa- 


, pers and the more rapid ways of travel and 


communication bring to light much wicked- 
ness that never got beyond a limited region 
20 years ago, Besides, there can be no doubt 
but what enlightened rascals are the worst 
kiod of rascals, They also are sure to have a 
wide following. This people has yet to learn 
that enlightenment that is not Christianized 
is not a safe enlightenment, either for an indi. 
vidual or fora nation. This is being appreci- 
ated bysome. A man who is most active and 
earnest in advocating popular representation 
in the counsels of the nation believes in and 
advocates the religion of Jesus. He steadily 
and persistently maintains that unless the peo- 
ple become righteous, as well as enlightened, the 
nation can make no true progress. Govern- 
ment is slowly appreciating this. It has 
already published one book which has woven 
into its pages much of the instruction recorded 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 

To the words “ enlightenment,” “liberty,” 
‘‘reformation,” ‘progress’ the Japanese 
need to add the qualifying, vivifying word 
Christian, Then under the pewer of “ Chris- 
tian enlightenment,” “Christian liberty,” 
‘Christian reformation,” ‘Christian prog- 
ress ” Japan will move on and up and attain 
the hight of its ambition, 

Kong, JAPAN. 

hc 

Last year the first meeting of the Niogpo 
Native Church Council (of the C. M. 8.) was 
beld by Bishop Russell. Besides bimself, there 
were present two English missionaries, four 
Chinese clergymen, four catechists,and twelve 
laymen. The Council has on havd $1,000 
fcom native contributions for church purposes. 
[In November the Bishop dedicated a new 
chureh at Ningpo. There are now nine 
eburches in the Cheh-kiang province, with 
twenty preaching'chapels. 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 19th. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM.—DANIEL I, 
86—45. 





Notes.—“ King of kings.”—Tbe official title 
of the Babylonian kings. “© Wheresoever 
the children of men do dwell,” —An oriental exag- 
geration, as Nebuchadnezzar’s empire did not 
reach India, or China, or Europe. “* Head 
of gold.”,—The Babylonian monarchy. 
“* Another kingdom inferior to thee.”’—That of 
the Pers'ans, correspondiog tothe breast and 
arms of silver. “« Third kingdom of brass.” 
—The Greek or Macedonian kingdom of Alex- 
ander. ‘¢ Which shall bear rule over all the 
earth.’—This was more nearly trae of Alex- 
ander’s empire, which was much vaster than 
any preceding, and included Egypt, India, and 
a considerable portion of Europe.——‘' Fourth 
kingdom shall be strong as iron.’—The Roman 
Empire, the strongest of all empires that have 
ever existed. “¢ Part of iron and part of 
clay.”"—This seems to have in view the strong 
aod weak conflicting elements into which the 
Roman Empire was broken up. We must not 
press the illustration too far in our attempt to 
find ten kingdoms corresponding to the ten 
toes, There is another application much fa- 
vored by scholars, according to which the sec- 
ond kingdom is that of Medes, the third that of 
the Persians, and the fourth that of Alexander, 
which was strong as iron; but was broken up 
up into fragments partly by misalliancee. 
‘¢ Stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands,.”” —This Kingdom of God is separate 
from the image. It hasa different origin. It 
represents the Church of God, which has a 
spiritual and not a physical supremacy. 

Instruction. — All authority or greatness 
comes from God. The kingdom, power, 
strength, and glery of the mightiest kings 
come from the God of Heaven. And so it is 
with any success of ours. If a man is success- 
ful in business, or a woman io ber bome or 
family or in society, or if a child succeeds in 
making his companions love him and respect 
him, or ip bis work or studies, then they must 
not fee] boastful, but must ascribe all the 
praise of it to the God of Heaven. It is he 
that gave the strength and the success ; and 
he can take it away, even as he did from 
Nebuchadnezzar, at a later time. Prosperity 
ig the best time to recognize and thank God, 
so that we may not need adversity to drive us 
to God. 

God is also the ruler of nations. Too often 
they conduct their affairs with little regard to 
the God of Heaven. One kingdom is over- 
thrown and another raised up to take its place, 
only as God chooses. Every ruler and every 
citizen should remember that it is righteous- 
ness which exalteth and preserveth a nation, 
while sin is ite disgrace and overthrow. 

A better and stronger kingdom than any 
other is that which God sets up of bis own, It 
is the Kingdom of Christ on earth. It is the 
Church of Christ, overthrowing all opposing 
kingdoms. It comes not with signs and wop- 
ders, so that the world is amazed; but it grows 
and becomes, as it were, a great mountain, 
until it fille all the earth. The kingdoms of the 
earth which set themselves against the Church 
of God‘are sure tobe overthrown, The person 
who connects himself with God’s Church and 
works heartily in it is on the side of God’s 
Kingdom, which must be successful and fill 
the whole earth. It is the best of all king- 
doms, the most glorious, and it has the great- 
est King. 

We can afford to wait patiently for the Kiog- 
dom of God. It will be worth waiting for, as 
it is worth working for. lt is bound to suc- 
ceed, It shall break in pieces everything that 
opposes, and it shell stand forever. We are 
apt to get discouraged in our war against the 
wrong io the world ; but the victory is sure as 
the promise of God. 

This wonderful prophecy is an argument 
for inspiration and for the Bible. It fore- 
told what could not be known except by the 
revelation of God. It tallies exactly with the 
facts which have been developed by history. 
Only God could have made such a revelation. 
This attests to us the revelation and the Re- 
vealer. 

The use of prophecy is the comforting of 
God’s people in their trials, They have some- 
thing to look forward to. They know that 
God's Kingdom shall come and that their 

prayers for this object shall be answered, for 
be has promised it; and, though the besthen 
mey rage and the people imagine a vain thing, 
yet He that sitteth inthe heavens may laugh 
and God's saints also may smile at Satan’s 























We must not try to examine too closely into 
what God has not revealed. Very many men 
have earnestly tried to show that the King- 
dom of God was to come at just such a year or 
day. But the prophecy does not telh ue. It is 
enough for us to know that God’s tla will 








prevail and his Church be glorious. 


[May 9, 1878. 


| Biinisterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BALAY, W., Xenia, O., resigns. 


CARNAHAN, D. F., closes his pastorate in 
Streator, Ill. 


COLWELL, R. L., removes from Ottawa to 
Mendota, Ill. 


COLWELL, T. M., Mendota, Il., resigns to go 
to Lowell, Mass. 


DECKER, W. P., Fayetteville, N. Y., resigns. 
FISH, J. L. A., N. Hebron, N. Y., resigns. 


FORD, J. W., removes from Canandaigua to 
Homer, N; Y. 


= H., removes from Etna to McLean, 





GENUNG, G. F., Camillus, accepts call to 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

a | O., Romeo, called to Oakfield, 
ch. 

— W. B., died recently, at Westerly, 


MERRILL, Tomas W., Lansing, Mich., died 
recently, aged 76. 

MINER, G. W., Morenci, Mich., resigns, 

MURDOCK, 8. H . removes from Troupsburgh 
to Urbana, N. Y. 

NEWSOME, G. W., ord. at Union Hil], Texas. 

PHILIPS, J. W., Salem, O., resigns. 

PLANNETT, J. W., removes from St. Clair to 
Austioville, Penn. 

POWERS, I., Braman’s Corners, N. Y., resigns. 

PURINGTON. L. M., Walton, settles at Un- 
adilia, N. Y 

SMITH, Henry, settles at Columbus, Ind. 


TAYLOR, G. W., removes from Savannah, O., 
to Blair City, Neb. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Wi..14M, Bristol, Eog., accepts call 
to Cananaaigua, N. Y. 

BILLINGS. R. 8., Dalton, Mass., resigns, to 
take effect July 2th. 

DRAKE, Cyrus Bryant, D.D., Royalton, 
Vu., died April 21st. 

EASTMAN, SAMUEL, inst. at Newport, Ky., 
April 17th. 

FOSS, C. A., asked to supply Pawlet, N. H. 

FRAZER, J. G., Toledo, O., resigns, on ac- 
count of iil heaitb. 

GAY, Wo., Georgetown, called to Pomfret, Vt. 

GAY, J. 8., supplies Hanson, Mass. 

GOODENOW, 8. B., Chandlersville, accepts 
call to Roseville, Ill. 
HUBBARD, T. 8., closes his pastorate at Roch- 
ester, Vt. si 
KEYES, R. M., Conneant, O., withdraws resig- 
nation aud remsius another year. 

LORD, Daniev B., supplies Goshen, Mass., 
rest of year. 

MEANS, J. O., D.D., Boston, called to Wake- 
tieid, Mass. 

PARKER, A., Mitchell, accepts call to Par- 
kersburg, lowa. 

PARKER, W. W., supplies Milton, Mass., one 
year. 

ROBIE, T. 8., supplies Provincetown, Mass. 

THATCHER, Geroree, Iowa City, Iowa, re- 
signs, on account of ill-health. 

WILCOX, Asner, Plainfield, Conn., resigns, 


for reat. 
LUTHERAN. 
HEILIZ, T., accepts call to North Wales, 
Peon. 


HOFFMAN, J. U., removes from Cansjoharie 
to Port Chester, N. Y. 


SCHODDE, G. H., inst. at Martin’s Ferry, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
sccm, W. 8., ord. and inst. at Humboldt, 
an. 


BARBOUR, P., accepts call to Malta, N. Y. 

BOWER, Joux A., Barton, Mo., accepts call 
to Bloomington, Ind. 

BROWN, E. W., Irondale, O., called to Ebens- 
burg, Peon. 

CROWELL, Joun, D.D., Odessa, Del., re- 
signe, 

DUFFIELD, 8. W., Central cb., Auburn, N. Y., 
resigns. 

FISHER, J. B., removes to Deposit, N. Y. 

McLEAN, H. A., called to Dilworthtown, 
Penn. 

SINCLAIR, Joun C., died in Wheeling, W. 
Va., April 23d, aged 77. 

TAPPAN, Davin 8., Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 
called to Muncie, Ind. 

WALDEN, J. W., Mobile, Ala., called to Day- 
ton, VU. 


WRIGH, Joun Exxior, Cincinnati, O., called 
to Madison, Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


COER, Cranes T., called to Stillwater, Min. 

CORBYN, WIL.1aM W., ord. deacon at Ma- 
con, Mo. 

DEKOVEN, J. H., Racine, Wis., elected asst. 
mivister Trinity Co., New York City. 

GURTEEN, 8. H., declines rectorship Emman- 
uel ch., Boston, Mass. 

LAMB, James H., Clarksboro, accepts call te 
Moorstown, N. J. 

ae a T. J., accepts call to Central City, 


McLAUGHLIN, MEDvILLE, ord. priest at Port- 
land, Me. - 
RGAN, P.B.,8t. Jobn’s Ch., Cincinnati, O., 

-_ resigns and withdraws to Reformed Epts- 
copal Church. , 

OSBORNE, R. H. G., Bedford, Penn., res'gns. 

kOS8s, Amos (Sioux I.diap), ord. deacon at 
Santee Mission, Niobrara. 

STERRETT, J. MacBripg, removes from 
Knoxville, Tenn, to Coneersport, Peon. 





TOMKINS, F. W., JR., —_—" . Tae 
cepts call to Kenosha, Wis. 
































may 9, 18° 8.] 


School and College. 


SENATOR BURNSIDE, it seems, was not the 
author of the bill brought into the Senate the 
other day to introduce moral and social science 
{nto the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbla. The creditof originating and pushing 
it belongs to Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, formerly 
of Iowa, who has been calling the attention of 
educational bodies to her plan in a number of 
places throughout the country. She is now ia 
New York, to advocate it before our public 
school authorities. Auother of her plans in 
corporated into a bill is that of having indus- 
trial expositions of the pupils’ handiwork take 
place at intervals, as part of the sehool sye- 
tem, the things exhibited to include useful ar- 
ticles made or invented by the scholars—such as 
specimens of wood and iron work, cooking, 
sewing, knitting, crocheting, and mending ; 
also farm, orchard, and garden products that 
are the result of their owo industry. The 
scheme has been tried in lowa, and Mrs. 
Fietcher assures her hearers that it ‘‘ does not 
detract from the regular text-book acquire- 
ments. On the contrary, the practical experi- 
ments stirup the intellectual life as nothing 
else could. The work is done ia odd moments 
at home, and the children are eager for the ex- 
position and generally ready long before the 
day arrives.” 





....- Rev. Dr. T. D. Porter, an old graduate of 
Yale and long known as a teacher in New 
York,bas presented bis college with a handsome 
piece of property in the vicinity of Lexington 
Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, iu this city, the 
income of which he wishes to have devoted to 
increasing and strengthening the teaching force 
in the college proper, by maiptuining lecture- 
ships and professorships to promote ‘“ learn- 
ing, virtue, piety, and truth.’’ Dr. Porter pro- 
vides in particular for the establishment of 
a lectureship, to which $600 per year is to be 
devoted, which is designed to ‘* teach the prino- 
ciples of righteousness ” and to show that those 
principles are in harmony with the common 
sense and judgment of mankmd. He provides 
also that the corporation of the college shall 
annually distribute $600 to disabled teachers in 
needy circumstances ; and that 8600 a year shall 
be paid to the present incumbent of the profese- 
orship of the Chinese language and literature 
in the said college. The rest of the income is 
to be used without restriction. The preperty 
has been valued at half a million; but it is 
doubtful if this sum could be realized even in 
better times. 


...-The University at Munich is taking a 

leading position in Germany, as the rapid in- 
crease in its students shows. They now num- 
ber two hundred more than two years ago, tue 
total being 1,360, At Halle they have just cele 
brated the 150th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the agricultural chair with a torch- 
light procéssion and banquet and the laying of 
4 corner-stone for anew geological museum. 
At Bonn Prof. Von Seebach, the well-known 
geologist, has been elected to the chair of 
geology aud palkeoutology. At Leipzig a 
young lady has, for the first time, received the 
degree of doctor of jurisprudence. Recent 
Statistics show that 60,000 schools, with 
6,000,000 pupils, are estavlisbed in Germavy 
for a population of about 40,000,000. 


.-.-In traveling through India, recently, Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams, of England, was struek 
With the remarkable skill attained in multi- 
plication by the native cbildren in the village 
schools. ‘The multiplicand,” he says, ‘ gen- 
erally ascends to forty and often higher. The 
whole class of perhaps a hundred children 
repeat tneir tables together, as if with one 
Voice, the accumulated force of which rises to 
a deafening scream. They can all multiply by 
fractions, particularly by 8, 114, 134, aud 24, 
and they can multiply 2!4, 314, and 41¢ by the 
fraction 14." The pupils use no books, but are 
taught to read and write on the sand or on 
palm-leaves. 


-»-»Professor Francis A. Walker, of Yale, 
Seems to Lave been discussing the subject of 
‘Finance’ very thoroughly before the Johns 
Hopkins University students at Baltimore, 
having devoted twenty lectures to it. Last 
week he went toto the history of English and 
American saviogs banks, explaining aleo the 
new postal savings system, now on trial in 
Great Britaio, 


-+--The Society of Friends has purchased 
thirty acres of land at Bry n-Manor, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as the site for a large 
college for * the better education of females.” 
It will be of the same class and grade as Haver- 
ford College, and the ground, with the building 


and its endowment, will be worth together 
about $1,000,000. 


--+-Baltimore’s School Board disfavors any 
decrease of the public school teachers’ sala- 
. &ries, which now average but $611 a year. 

They propose cutting down expenses in school 
furniture and fuel, instead. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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#ebbles, 


.--. Sow shirt-buttons early in the morning. 





-.-The rabbit is timid, but no cook can 
make it quail. 


....There is a lumber dealer in Utica whose 
board bill last week was $3,200, 


...»Why are alum mines like cotton mills? 
Because they have a-loom in-em. 


-...Sardine cans, broken bottles, old shoes, 
and tinware should be set out in the back- 
yard, 


----“*A classical man out in Venice, [Il., 
has christened his cat Othello, or the Mewer 
of Venice. 


...-How do we know that Cowper was in 
debt? Because he oh’d for ‘a lodge in 
some vast wilderness, 


.... What is the difference between the Czar 
and a beggar? One issues his maoifestoes ; 
the other manifests his toes without his shoes. 


....From a physiological point of view, Rus- 
sia and Austria are both right. After getting 


Hung(a)ry, of course, they want a slice of Tur- 
key. 


....‘*Do you see any grapes, Bob?” 
but there is dogs.’’ “ Big dogs, Bob?” ‘ Yes, 


very big.” ‘*Tken come along. These grapes 
are not ours, you know.”’ 


“Yes, 


....A minority report to the Massachusetts 
Legislature on woman suffrage embodies 
‘Mark Twain’s”’ toast to women—that “as 
wives and mothers they bad no equals.”’ 


....A shout went up in the House of Com- 
mops when Barri once grew eloquent after 
this fasbion: ‘ ‘There—there is Boston. Cher- 
ish her; provoke her not to rebellion. She is 
your eldest son,”’ 


-»-. Merciful Traveler: Your little horse has 
been going well. When do you bait him?”’ 
Pat: ‘Ah! shure, it’s been a purty livel road, 
sor; but oi'll have to bate him goin’ up Slog- 
gin Derry hill, sor!” 


...-Several years ago a young mau in New 
Orleaus put a sum of money in a savings bank, 
and forgot all about it until recently, when, 
after reckoning up the interest, it was found 
that—the bank had failed. 


...-The culprit was brought before the mag- 
istrate and asked his name. It was given as 
Lachtenschlager. ‘“ Did you shoot the dog in 
self-defense ?’? ‘*No. I shot uim in de lek, 
apd he yumped ofer de fence.” 


.... Bridget: ** Wot’s the most genteel thing 
for a lady as isalady to carry in the street, 
Nora?” Cook: “Sure, thin, some prefers a 
three-volume book ; but I prefers « roil of 
music meself—quite careless and aisy like.” 


--ee*Who was the doubting disciple?” 
asked the Sunday-school teacher. ‘‘ Peter,’’ 
promptly replied the smart bad boy. ‘No, 
Thomas,’’ siid the teacher. ‘‘ Then what do 
people always say ‘ Petered out’ for?” asked 
this bad smart boy. 


..».-Sergeant-major: ‘Now, Private Smith, 
you know very well none but officers and non- 
commissioued officers are allowed to walk 
across this grass.”” Private Smith: ‘‘ But, Ser- 
geant-major, I’ve Captain Graham's verbal or- 
ders to—’  Sergeant-major: ‘‘ None o’ that, 
sir! Show me the Captain’s verbal orders. 
Show’m to me, sir.’’ 


....Music at Home ( “ To such base uses do 
we come at last’). Hostess (whispering to 
Distinguished Amateur): “I want you to sing 
next.’? Diatinguished Amateur (whose voice is 
not quite what it used tobe): ‘I thought I 
wasn’t to sing till quite at the end.” Hostess : 
“Yes. But there are not ices enough, and I 
want some of the people to go.”’ 


...-A lawyer once asked the late Judge 
Pickens, of Alabama, to charge the jury that 
‘it is better that ninety and nine guilty meao 
should escape than that one innocent man 
should be punished.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the witty 
Judge, ‘*I will give that charge; but, in the 
opinion of the court, the ninety and nine guilty 
men have already escaped in this county.’’ 


..-‘* Dll never starve, my dear,” he said 

Unto his rural bride, y 

As through the garden -walk the two 
Were strolling, side by side. 

The little farmer's girl looked up, 
And ** Why ?”’ she arcbly said, 

* Because,” quoth he, “ in you I have 
A little boe-maid bred.” 


..--Prominent among the nuisances irflicted 
upon congressmen are the albums in which 
they are requested to sign their names. Occa- 
sionally an appeal fs made for something more 
than a mere signature, and a Western member, 
who was annoyed by this, wrote : ‘* I am in fa- 
vor of a law banishing to Alaska any one who 
bores people by asking them to write in an 





album,”’ 


News of the Week. 


NOTHING was done last week toward the 
withdrawal of the Ruesian and English forces 
from the vicinity of Constantinople, and the 
general situation remains about the same as it 
did a month ago. Mr. Assheton Cross, British 
bome secretary, reiterates England’s demand 
that the entire Turco-Russian treaty be laid 
before the Congress for discuesion, and modifi- 
cation if necessary. Russia still objects, and 
this is the eticking point in the negatiations, 
Public meetings for and against the Govern- 
ment’s policy continue to be held in England. 
Atthe Manchester gathering on May Ist John 
Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain, member for 
Birmipgham, were pronounced in their oppo- 
sition, claiming that England should stop talk- 
ing about her ‘‘ interests” ia the East and act 
on the principle that she has no interests there 
at all which are worth the cost of a war. 
British military preparations are still contioued 
energetically, Russia seems to look to Ger- 
many as the only possible peacemaker in the 
case ; but last accounts point to the probabil- 
ity of direct correspondence between London 
aud St. Petersburg. ‘Turkey declares for neu- 
trality, in the event of an Anglo- Russian war. 





...-In connection with the attempt to revive 
the Income Tax, in Congress, the following 
figures, looked up by a Tribune correspondent, 
are important: [t seems that in 1865 the late A. 
T. Stewart paid more tax on his iocgme return 
than was paid by ten states and four territories, 
and that of the $60,893.135 of taxes paid on in- 
comes in that year the State of New York paid 
$18,417,864. Of this the City of New York 
paid $10,348,910, and the Eighth District in this 
city paid $5,3844.408, The city of Brooklyn 
paid $2,307,924. Of all the tax paid in the state 
in 1865 the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
paid within a fraction of 70 per cent. The 
Fighth District of the City of New York, with a 
population of 148,366, paid nearly 30 per cent. 
of all the tax of the state and more than one- 
twelfth of all the tax of the whole country. 
The number of persons in the United States 
who paid the tax in 1870 was 276,661. 112,874 
paid a tax of $20 or less and only 9,316 per- 
sous paid a tax of over $500. Maine in 1865 
had over 630,000 inhabitants, and yet the late 
A. T, Stewart paid a tax for the year 1865 larger 
by $95,000 than was paid by all the people in 
that state. 


...-On Thursday evening last the city of 
Minneapolis, Minu., was shaken by a terrific 
explosion, which was traced tothe group of 
great flouriog mills in what is known as the 
“ Platform,’’ just above St. Antbony’s Falle, 
where the entire flouring district of the city is 
concentrated. The explosion came from the 
great Washburn Mill, from which a column of 
flame was seen to shoot up several hundred 
feet. Other explosions followed, destroying 
more mills. Itis supposed that the explosion 
was caused by gas accumulated by what is 
known asthe patent middlings process. Loss 
about $1,000,000. The number of persons 
killed was 18, as far as known. 

...»The arrival off the coast of Maite of the 
transport ‘‘ Cimbria,’’ with 700 Russian officers 
and soldiers, bound for the Pacific Coast, starts 
the rumor that Russia is preparing to fit out 
privateers to prey on British merchantmen in» 
the Pacific. English papers remind the United 
States that after the ‘‘ Alabaina Award’’ we are 
put under strict obligations to see that no Rus- 
sian ‘‘ Alabamas”’ leave our porte. 


....Deatbs of the week: John Morrissey, 
Senator N. Y. Legtslature.———Sir Francis 
Henry Goldsmid, a member of the House of 
Commons for Reading. Killed by a railway 
accident.———Major M. Hazen White, libra- 
rian of the Young Men’s Mercantile Library of 
Cineinnati and graduate of Dartmoyth, aged 
sixty-two years. 


...-The Paris Exposition was formally 
opened May Ist by President MacMahon, who 
afterward went through the buildiogs, at the 
head of a brilliant procession, which iucluded 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Amadeus of Italy, 
and the Crown Princes of Denmark. The 
American Department is not entirely complete 
as yet. 

....Mr. Hewitt’s new Army Bill proposes a 
consolidation of the forty regular regiments 
foto twenty-six, containing 20,000 meo. A re- 
duction of officers’ pay is also talked of. 


...-Texas offers $90,000 reward for the re- 
turn of $00 fugitives from justice. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 horses have been stolen in 
the state during the Jast three years. 


...-An entire Boston crew were lately pros- 
trated at sea by the poisonous vapor arising 
from the cargo of moist coffee. The second 
officer died from its effects. 

..-- Mr. Pease’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons to abolish capital punishment tinds little 
favor with the members. 


.»--The Shah of Persia is on his way to 





Europe again. 


Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list ef “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hahers for a volwmes recewed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottes. 


TWO HISTORIES OF ENGLAND.* 


GREEN'S one-volume ‘‘ Short History of 
the English People” was received with great 
favor and hus continued to elicit the high- 
est praise. His later History of the English 
People is an enlargement of the former. 
The two volumes before us bring the nar- 
ration down to the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth. It should be understood that 
this work is not simply the earlier and 
shorter history filled out with a certain 
amount of ‘ padding,” nor yet a dilution of 
it spread over an increased amount of 
space. It isan enlargement by the intro- 
duction of additional matter equally valu- 
able with that which made up the briefer 
work. 

As the title indicates, the author has 
aimed to present a panorama of the life of 
the people in the successive eras of their 
career ; to record not merely a series of 
battles or of rulers, but the, everyday in- 
terests of the people and the development 
of the popular character. Only thus, indeed, 
can English history be understood. En- 
gland itself is but a small spot on the 
earth’s surface. It is only by a study of the 
national character and its development that 
we can understand how the English name 
has come to be what it is in the world. 

While there is no appearance of an at- 
tempt at startling novelty in the treatment 
of the subject, there is inthe work much 
originality of conception. Familiar things 
are contemplated from new points of view, 
and, no matter how conversant one muy be 
with the events of a certain period, he will 
often find himself interested anew by rea- 
son of the originality of the arrangement 
of facts. Asan independent student, it is 
but natural that the author should some- 
times see a historical character in a differ- 
ent light from that of preceding writers. 
For instance, he gives John credit for 
rather more ability than has generally been 
ascribed to him. 

The history is written in a style ef great 
attractiveness. It possesses a rhetorical 
grace which throws a charm over the whole 
story. Even the most familiar portions of 
the narrative glow with new life ander the 
author’s easy pen. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that, with great rhetorical beauty, 
there is often great carelessness in the con 
struction .of sentences. We give a few 
among many which might be rewritten. 

‘““The disbanding too of troops, which 
was caused by the penury of the royal 
exchequer, united with the license of the 


soldiery who remained to quicken the 
national sense of wrong” (Vol. J, p. 365). 


Remained to quicken? 


‘‘In Cromwell’s scheme for mastering 
the priesthood it had been needful to place 
men on whom the king could rely at their 
head” (Vol. II, p. 180). 


‘What they aimed at was simply the 
establishment of a truce till by force or per- 
suasion they could win the realms that 
tolerated them for their own” (p. 298). 

The author’s ‘‘exercize,” ‘* phraze,” 
‘* compromize,” **cruize,” etc. will please 
the spelling reformers. 

On the whole, the work before us may 
be called the best history of England for 
the general reader that has as yet been 
published. And it is one which will be 
read with interest by the one whois most 
familiar with preceding works on the sub- 
ect. 

In Prof. Stubbs’s Constitutional History of 
England we have a work of very different 
aim and scope. It seeks for the origin and 
traces the development of the government- 
al institutions of England, starting with the 
Saxons and Angles in the forests of Ger- 
many and bringing the history down to 
the close of the middle ages. Tbe work 
places before us the continuous develop- 
ment of representative institutions among 
the English people, from the elementary 


* HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By JOHN 
RICHARD GREEN, M. A. Vols. I and Il. Harper & 
Bros. 1878. ; 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. By WILLIAM 
STrusss, M.A. In three volumes. Second Edition 








Oxford, 1875: Macmillan & Co. 
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stage, in which they are employed for local 
purposes and in the simplest form, to that 
in which the National Parliament appears 
as the concentration of all local and pro- 
vincial machinery. The work is one which, 
as the author acknowledges in his intro- 
ductien, will bave little interest for the 
pst ohana It will be read only by the 
investigator, or the one who has an 
especial liking for searching into the found- 
ation of things. But tothe one who will 
labor through its pages the routine of local 
and national government in England will 
be invested with a new interest. The work 
is recognized as the great authority in the 
field of which it treats. 
I 
Ir would be difficult to understand How She 
Came Into Her Kingdom, or what particular 
kingdom she came into, after even a second 
reading. We learn from the title-page of this 
rather pretty volume that it is ‘‘a romance.’ 
If that means that it is a production in which 
the imagination of the author bas ‘‘run riot,” 
then it is a truthful description. It is divided 
into five parts. The first two chapters are a 
reverie, into which a person, presumably &@ wo- 
man, has fallen while drifting ‘‘out of the 
present” and over the Atlantic from New York. 
Then follows a mixture of the diary sort of 
meditation and blind descriptions of the most 
terrible series of disasters that ever befel pas- 
sengers On an ocean'steamer. Part of the time 
the heroine spent in out-of-the-way places, 
on the ship in the midst of dangers, 
and part of the time in the cabin, 
“lying in ber birth” (sic), She dreams 
of echoes (?) over the sea, and bebaves, one 
would say, much like a lunatic. Part II bears 
the title ‘** Jneluctabile Hatum.’” The heroine, 
who in previous chapters had overheard two 
men talking of a wonderful power of which one 
of them had possession, had managed to steal 
the casket which contained it and was guard- 
ing it securely, In the last days of the voyage 
she was reclining in a hammock, swung under 
an awning “rigged’’ “in the bowsprit.’’(?) 
The ship, finally, with an awful series of 
thumps, where “the ocean was. beat to an 
yeasty froth,’’ became tightly wedged in be- 
tween great rocks. Few are saved—‘‘an old 
man, &@ woman,s priest, a soldier, an Arab 
groom, and twosaflors,’’ out of ‘‘three hundred 
souls.”” We cannot follow in detail the rest 
of the chapters. Itis now that the plot begins 
to be developed. The heroine tries the power 
of the casket. She removed the top, and 
there followed the most terrible flashes 
of lightaiog and awful subterranean 
thunder. She turned it toward the cliffs: 
of the island on which she had landed, and 
they crumbled. Wonderful revelations fol- 
lowed. She discovered the ‘‘Fountain of 
Youth’ bathed in it, and was transformed to 
a most beautiful woman. Then one of the 
saved, M. Puntbec, was brought to his death- 
bed, and to himshe confessed her theft. She 
offered to return the casket; but he told her 
that could not be. She had become possessed 
of the secret and it was her own. Just before 
he died she was married to him, in order that 
he might leave her his property. After a 
while she leaves what proves to be an island on 
the French coast and goes to England. There 
she had the opportunity to marry a man whom 
she loved; but she threw away his love, be- 
cause she regarded herself as a thief, in having 
stolen the power to become beautiful. And 
thus she “came into the sovereignty of 
wealth,”’ leaving to another woman the task of 


charming ‘‘me out of his life.” This is the | 


outline of the book. If there be any purpose, 
any meaning, any instruction, any entertain- 
ment in it, we have failed to find them, Jan- 
sep, McClurg & Co., Chicago, are the pub- 
lishers. 

-»--In The Valley of the Shadow Dr. Charles 
H. Hall, an eloquent Epiecopal pastor of 
Brooklyn, publishes eight sermons on the doc- 
trine of future punishment. His position is 
Very nearly that of Canon Farrar. -Among the 
doctrines opposed (he says “ faulted ’’) by him 
are that Adam’s sin incurred infi: ite guilt, be- 
cause committed againet an infinite being; 
that this infinite sin was transm.tted to his 
posterity ; that the infinite sin required an in- 
finite Saviour ; that infinite ein is covered by 
the imputation of an infinite righteousness ; 
that without this benefaction every child and 
every man is under the burden of Adam’s in- 
finite guilt ; and that for the unpardoned Hell 
torments must be infinite in kind, degree, and 
duration. In harmony with his protests 
against these doctrines, Dr. Hall argues that 
in its absolute and philosophical sense evil 
cannot be eternal. He refuses to see in the 
threatenings of Christ any clear assertion 
of eternal torments. It is, in the figura- 
tive language of Scripture, the fire that 
is eternal, and he does not feel willing 
to transfer the eternity to the souls 
in the fire. A very interesting sermon is that 
on the Prayer-book and its teachings on future 
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punishment. Of course, he dwells on the 
dropping of the forty-second article, whicb 
taught the doctrine; and he finds no clear in 
culeation of the doctrine in avy portion of the 
Episcopal service, ite absevce being conspic- 
uous in the service for the burial of the dead. 
It is true that the service for the execution 
or murderers pretty plainly implies it ; but he 
finds it as easy to explain this away as the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures. His conclusion is 
generally agnostic—that we can be certain of 
almost nothiog as to the future condition of 
the impenitent; but be seems to feel a rympa- 
thy for the Catholic doctrine of purgatory, and 
he cannot believe that evil will be eternal, 
though just why is not clear. This is a strik- 
ing protest against what is, doubtless, etill the 
generaljfaith of the Episcopal Church by one 
of its ablest and most respected ministers. 


....A. Williams & Co. have just published 
Poems, by Emily Seaver, a little 16mo, of 
one hundred and twenty pages, which is con- 
siderably above the average and which in 
come places fairly attains to poetry. It is de- 
votional in tone, the form of devotion being 
that of the Episcopal Church, whose feasts and 
fast days are celebrated in simple, earnest 
verse, The author appears to have read Keble’s 
‘*Christian Year” with diligence and admira- 
tion, and has striven, and not unsuccessfully, 
to emulate its sacred strains. She is moved by 
the same pious emotions as her master, and 
writes with the same feeling, though with lees 
care and,art. Her lines occasiorally balt and 
her rbymes are imperfect. A good example of 
her talent is a poem on ‘ Whitsun Duy,” the. 
opening stanzas of which we give: 

‘Of old,on Vesta’s sacred hearth, 
Beneath the heaven’s blue dome, 


The vestal virgins kept the flame 
That held the fate of Rome. 


**For vain the boasted Roman arms, 
And wek the Roman might, 
Unless the mystic flame should burn 
On Vesta’s altar bright! 


* And vain is now man’s boasted skill, 
And strength to do and dare, 
Unless the Church’s altars glow 
With the purest flames of prayer.’’ 
We feel the influence of Mr. Longfellow in 
these stanzas, which remind us of “The 
Beleaguered City,’”’ and inthe hymn to ‘Saint 
Michael and all Angels.’’ For example: 
“ Still their ministry fulfilling 
Angel hosts keep watch and ward, 
And with loving hearts and willing 
Still our feeble footsteps guard. 
Still they soothe the mourner’s weeping, 
Still the lonely cell they grace, 
Still the children they are keeping 
While they see our Father's face.” 


...-‘* Clear faculties and absolute integrity, 
as well as brilliant bravery and a mind that re- 
mained equal in the midst of dificulties’’— 
these were churacterizing traits of a gal- 
lant soldier whose life bas received a perma- 
nent record in Mr. W. F. Palfrey’s Memoir of 
Wi liam Francis Bartlett. Few of our younger 
officers won a nore speedy distinction during 
the War of Secession than General Bartlett, 
who, dying in 1876, had but half completed bis 
thirty-eeventh year—the year that is said to be 
so often fatal to men of genius. And his re- 
pute was merited. There was something 
knightly, beyond the common, in his spirit. 
The eager face that is portrayed in the frontis- 
piece of this volume fs a soldierly face. It is 
frank, amiable, intelligent, and has a certain 
distinction in the expression, partly natural and 
partly the result of the soldier’s grave experi- 
ences upon the field. [t was not less by his 
attractive moral qualities than by any other 
that General Bartlett won his claim to remem- 
brance. His carelessness of himself, his de- 
votion to his regiment and his country, bis 
complete fearlessness io danger, and a personal 
character full of a certain simple charm—these 
are traits to which Mr. Palfrey’s memoir is a 
well-defrved tribute. The sketch is well ex- 
ecuted throughout, unless we except an occa- 
sional seeming affectation of simplicity in the 
style, as on the first page of the book. It will 
be welcome to many other than personal 
friends who followed with interest the career 
of this good soldier. (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.) 


...-Quite a remarkable little book is the 
latest number of the Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
‘“Wisdom Series,” The History and Life of 
John Tauler. It is an abridgment from 
Susanna Winkworth’s excellent translation of 
the German biography, and it gives, under the 
headings of personal history and of selections 
from his sermons, clear glimpses of two very 
interesting men of the fourteenth century: 
not only of ‘the master,’’ Jobn Tauler, but 
also of the zealous layman, Nicoles, who 
wrought upon the eminent preacher (and at 
the very time when his renown was at its 
prime) a spiritual change which was equiva- 
lent to a second conversion—one which Jed him 
to put aside his conceit and hordness, and to 
begin the deeper Christian life. For how 
mapy of our masters might not the zeal of a 
new Nicolas be fruitful! Tauler’s writings of 

the later and purified period of his life were 





favorite reading with Martin Luther. Their 
tone of thought and feeling is, indeed, won- 
derfully modern ; and they seem less a fruit of 
the old Catholic faith which produced them 
than a flower and forerunner of the Reforma. 
tion—a pre-Lutheran Protestantism. 


.... She Might Have Done Better is the curious 
title of a novel, written by W. H. Brown and 
published by the News Steam Printing House, 
at St. Johns, P. Q. There is a good deal of it— 
in fact, two twelvemo volumes (bound in one), 
containing five hundred and twenty-four pages. 
Inthe good old days of Cooper, Simms, and 
Ingraham a story of this bulk might be waded 
through or “skipped” to the end. But to-day 
it will only be glanced at, except by the author 
and his or her immediate friends. We have 
read it, and live to write aboutit. It is viva- 
cious and tedious, All the elements of a first- 
class fiction are in it—clever sketches of char- 
acter, luve, dislike, and hatred; and, after a 
world of unnecessary trouble, a happy ending 
is reached. The bad part of the book—the 
worst characters — are the most interesting ; 
which leads to the reflection that the writer 
might have done better. 

...eThe literature of the late unpleasantness 
between the North and the South has been 
enriched by Four Years with General Lee, which 
is written by Walter H. Taylor, who was one 
of General Lee’s staff and was thoroughly 
trusted by him. He appears to be an authority 
in matters of detail, especially in regard to the 
numbers actually engaged in the most jmpor- 
tant battlesin which the Army of Northern 
Virginia was opposed to the Army of the 
Potomac, and by his showing the latter was 
seldom or neveroutnumbered. That General 
Lee was a great soldier the world has long since 
admitted ; but the odds under which he fought 
the leaders of the Federal forces, from Mc- 
Clellan down, have never been so startlingly set 
forth asin the present volume, which must be 
of great value to the future historian of the 
Great Rebellion. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


.... Almira Kidd tells us in ber Laws of Being 
(Colby & Rich, Boston) ‘that the center of 
the earth is largely composed of electricity 
and mercury.’? We open at random, and learn 
on the next page that ‘fit has been recently 
demonstrated by calculation after the transit 
of Venus”? that the earth is ‘‘ approaching the 
sun’’; on the next page that “ Venus [the plan- 
et] is said to be in beautifal spiritual condi- 
tion’’; the next that “the earth has had 
eight satellites in the far-distant past’’ ; and 
we have read enough. 


...-A pleasant series of sermons (are they ?) 
for home use are in the ten chapters of Rob- 
ert Collyer’s The Simple Truth. Av admirable 
title is that of the first chapter: ‘‘Growing 
Aged Together.” Read this from it : 

‘* Sidney Senith says : ‘ Marrjage resemblesa 
pair of sbears, so joined that’ they cannot be 
separated, often moving io opposite directions, 
yet always punishimg any ove who comes be- 
tween them.’ ‘he definition is as witty as it 
is wise; ard he might have added: Part the 
sheare, and then all you have left is two poor 
daggers.”’ 


....Political Heonomy, by Francis Waylavd 
(Sheldon & Co., New York), recast by Prest- 
dent Chapin, has recently made its appearance. 
The original work was for a long time a stand- 
ard text-book in colleges and academies. The 
substance of the original has been preserved, 
with improvements added thereto, in the new 
edition. This is the age of treatises on polit- 
ical economy, and that of President Wayland, 
somewhat modernized, will undoubtedly hold a 
respectable rank in the list. 


...-The United States Official Register, which 
has just been published and is a quarto of 
pearly a thousand pages, gives the name, office, 
and ealary of every person in the service of the 
General Government, making a list of more 
than eighty thousand persons, almost all of 
whom are, directly or indirectly, dependent on 
the President for the offices they bold and their 
continuance thereip. Hereis a vast field for 
the patronage and spoils system. 


....The neatest little pocket Greek Testa- 
ment that we know of is Greenfield’s Polymi 
crian, published by 8. Bagster & Sons. Itis 
about three inches by four, contains various 
readings and references, maps, and a full lexi- 
con of the words in the New Testament. The 
volume, which we receive in a new edition, 
is an old favorite, not intended for the critical 
student, but for common and familiar use and 
easy portability. 


...-Mr. John R. G. Hassard, one of the edi 
tors of The Tribune, has prepared a “ Life of 
Pope Pius [X,”’ such as the Catholic Publication 
Society can publish under the cordial approval 
of Vicar-General Preston. Itis a well written 
and not offensively fulsome biography, and it 
enters into no defense of his non possumus pol- 
icy or of his declared infallibility, but rather 
assumes the wisdom of all his acts. 


.... Seola is “‘a fantasy” of antediluvian 
times, when ‘‘ the sons of God saw the daughters 
of men, that they were fair.”” Luciferand Hes- 
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perus are characters in it, and the Deluge a 
mere incident ; but it is written with a certain 
romantic eloquence that will find it readers 
among lovers of the marvelous. (Lee & Shep- 
ard.) 


....D. and J. Sadiier & Co. publish a 
small measure of Golden Sands, a collection of 
pious counsels and meditations, translated 
from the French. Itis approved by Cardinal 
McCloskey; but itis not Roman Catholic in 
any special sense and serious minds of all de- 
nominations may find profitable thoughts in its 
pages. 

...A very neat, red-lined little thing, tied 
together with blue ribbon, instead of bound in 
a cover, is Heart’s Ease, from A. D. F. Ran- 
dolpb & Co. Itis a few pleasant hymns and a 
rosary of meditations, chiefly in Scripture lan- 
guage, for the seven days of the week, espe- 
cially intended for those who are tried. 


.... The Complete Preacher, Vol. U1, edited by 
the Rev. I. K. Funk, contains over thirty ser- 
mons by various popular preachers. Of such 
a volume we can safely say thatit will do good 
to those who will gain advantage from it. 
(Religious Newspaper Agency, New York.) 


....A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have issued in 
@ pampblet Prof. W. 8. Tyler’s able article in 
The New Englander on The Teaching of Christ 
respecting the Duration of Future Punishment, 
That on the teaching of Paul will probably fol- 
low. . 

....Bishop Oxenden, of Montreal, bas pre- 
pared a little manual of Couwnsels to the Con- 
Sirmed, which contains much useful practical 
counsel (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). 


....The Sussex Idyl, by Clementina Black, 
and Grorgie’s Wooer, by Mra. Leith-Adams, are 
the last issues of Harper’s little Half-Hour 
Series. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





A NEw serial by E. E. Hale, ‘Aunt Huldah’s 
Scholars,’’ isto begin in the June Sunday After- 
noon. ‘ 4 


A new translation of the ‘ Lusiad of Camo- 
en:,”’ in the original meter, by J. J. Auberton, 
has just been published in London, by Kegan, 
Paul & Co. 


One of the German translators of Shakes- 
peare, Count Wolf Baudissen, the associate of 
Tieck and Schlegel, has recently died, at Dres- 
den, in his 90th year. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will have 
ready early in Maya new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Prof. David Starr Jordan’s ‘‘Manual 
of the Vertebrates of the United States.” 


A copy of the * Christianismi Restitutio” of 
Servetus has been found in the library of the 
University of Edinburgh. Dr. Willis eearched 
for this book all over Europe, without success, 


Hackliinder’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of My Life,” is published by Herr 
Krabbe, Stiittgart. It brings the story of the 
popular German humorist down to 1849 and 
includes the most interesting period of his 
life, 


The volume of ‘Studies in the Creative 
Week,” by Rev. Geo. D. Boardmar, D.D., to 
be issued immediately by D. Appleton & Co., 
attracted much attention in the form of lec- 
tures, as they were first delivered in Philadel- 
phia. 


Harper & Brothers’ ‘* Library of American 
Novels ’’ is planned to take a place for Ameri- 
can fiction such as is occupied for foreign by 
Harper’s ‘Library of Select Novels.’”” The 
first volume of the series will be “ Esther Pen. 
nefather,”’ by a new writer, Alice Perry. 


Dr, Charles Mackay’s new work on ‘‘ The 
Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English 
and Lowland Scotch, and of their Slang, Cant, 
and Colloquial Dialects ” is about to be issued 
—in the first instance to the subscribers and 
afterward to the public. 


A new edition of the ‘‘Leibel of English 
Policy,” a well-known historical poem of the 
15th century, will shortly be published by Hir- 
zel,of Leipzig, edited by Wilhelm Hertzberg 
It is of great value, not “only for the politica 
history of England, but also for the general 
commercial history of the time. 


Professor Boyesen’s new novel of ‘ Falcon- 
berg’? will be commenced in the August num- 
ber of Scribner's Monthly. Its scene is laid in 
one of the Scandinavian settlements of the 
West, and so deals still with Scandinavian 
character, though on American soil. Professor 
Boyesen’s next novel is to be purely America, 
dealing with New York life. 


Augusto Pereira Soromenho, a Portuguese 
littérateur of note, died in Lisbon, in January. 
He was a disciple of the historian and novelist, 
Alexandre Herculano, who died a few months 
before him. His earleist writings ap 
u nder the name of “Abdullah.” He is know® 
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to English readers through his reviews of 
Portuguese literature in The Atheneum, 


Messrs. Triibner will soon publish the second 
part of Mr. Holyoake’s “ History of the Co- 
operative Pioneers of Rochdale,” which will 
bring down the story ef co-operative work 
twenty years later than 1857, the period at 
which the first volume ends. The first volume 
has been republished in this country and in 
India and translations of it have appeared in 
French, Italian, and Spanish. 


Firmin, Didot & Co. have about ready the 
new edition of “Le Dictionnaire UAcade- 
mie Frangaise.”” The forthcoming work con- 
tains twenty-twe hundred new words, the 
greater part consisting of new terns in philos- 
ophy, archeology, and philology, and in ex- 
pressions concerning political economy, indus- 
try, and agriculture. Especial attention has 
been given to scientific words and their defini- 
tions. 

Mr. Skeat has undertaken to edit for the 
Early English Text Society a photolithograph- 
ic fac-simile of the unique manuscript of the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon poem, “* Beowulf,” in the 
Cotton Collection in the British Museum. He 
will add a translation, notes, glossary, and 
other critical apparatus. He has made con- 
siderable progress with the new ‘‘ Lexicon of 
English Etymology,” for which he has long been 
collecting materials. 


One of the most important and laborious 
books on Conchology ever prepared, the ‘‘ Con- 
Chologia Iconica,” has just been completed in 
Evgland. Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed away since Mr. Lovell Reeve com- 
menced the work, which was taken up by Mr. 
Sowerby, and has now reached its twentieth 
quarto volume. Some idea of its completeness 
and extent may be formed from the fact that 
it gives 2,700 colored plates and bas illustra- 
tions and descriptions of 27,000 species of 
shells. 


Among recent English publications are ‘* Au- 
gustinian Doctrine of Predestivation,’? by J. 
B. Mozley; ‘Great Fisheries of the World,” 
described and illustrated; ‘‘ Insanity in Ancient 
4nd Modern Life, with Chapters on its Preven- 
tiov,””? by D. H. Juke; ‘Conflicts of Capital 
and Labor Historically and Economically Con- 
sidered. Being a History and Review of the 
Trades Unions of Great Britain, schowing their 
Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects in 
their Political, Social, Economical, and [ndus- 
trial Aspects,’’ by G. Howell ; ‘‘ Troubadours : 
& History of Provengal Life and Literature 
in the Middle Ages,” by F. Hueffer; 
‘Rational Spelling: a Conservative Scheme 
for National Spelling Reform. A Letter ad 
dressed to the Earl of Beaconsfield,” by G. 
Hurley; ‘British Popular Customs, Present 
and Past, Illustrating the Social Manners of the 
People. Arranged according to the Calendar 
of the Year,’’ by T. F. Dyer; ‘ History of Ire- 
land : the Heroic Period,” by 8. O’Grady. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Ladies’ Medical Guide. A Complete In- 
structor apd Counselor, ete.. etc. With an 
A pendix Containing Startling Facts, in 
Plain Words, for Motnersand the Young. By 
8. Pancoast, M.D., Professorin Penn Medical 
University. With 190 Illustrations. 12mo, 
bp. 612, Boston: W. H. Thompson & Co..,.. 

The Baglish in Ireland: A Reply to the “ Turks 
tones” se A. —. be Thomas 

us. ¢ Oo - 90. 1 : J. 
L. Sibole & Co... oe crcaennosineeted 

Kéramos and other Poems. By Henry Wads- 
worth Lorgfellow. l6mo, on 148. ‘besten: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.... 

Selections from the Life and Sermons of the 
Reverend Doctor John Tauler. 32mo, pp. 
155. Boston: Roberts Brothers....... ....... 

Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Fran- 

F cis Winthrop Palfrey. 16mo, pp. 3 
TOs acces 


. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co.... psalleace 150 
Heart’s-Kase. Compiled by the author of 
Summer Driftwood.” ié6mo, pp. 26. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co....0....000.000 0 35 


Counsels to the Confirmed; or, Now Is the Time 
to Serve Christ. By the most Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden, D.D., Bisbop of Montreal. 32mo 
eB: 100. ‘New York: A. D 

rhss0etevccass ceiaiiaveeaven eves «-.ccccscces OF 

Corporal, Bruce, of the Balaklava “Six Hun- 
dred.” 16mo, pp. 136. Boston: Loring, Pub- 

Be Mcssaccoce- 

Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies. A Collection 
of Popular Music, Transcribed and Ar- 
range angcoemy for Reed Organs. By Wm. 
Horatio Clarke, Author of ‘“* New ethod 
for Reed Organs,’ etc. Folio, pp. 200, Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co....... .6.e.cccae. eee 280 

The Teaching of Christ Respecting the Dura- 
tion of Future Punisbment. By W. 8. ‘I 


12mo, pp. 39. New York: A. D. f. Rando 
&Co..:; 

The 
t 


he Doctrine of Future Punish . 
Chas. H. Hall, 4 mee New 
York: T. Whittaker, ..... ........0.. iosten eos 100 


~_ of Fins] =. eA ‘an G. Hessere 16mo, 
Win Bociety Gaerne rnc ne uel 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
19th THOUSAND. 


E. P. ROE'S NEW STORY, 
AKnight of the Sth Century 


evious work of his 
in the same time. Te sea hi ees 
umes i8 also steadily on the rads Bog —_— 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
751 Broadway, New York, 





NOW READY, THE NEW EDITION OF 


Alger’s Future Life. 
WITH SIx (6) NEW CHAPTERS ON 
THE DESTINY OF THE s0UL. 

A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
By William R. Alger. A new edition (the tenth 
revised), with six new chapters on the Destiny of 
the Soul; and a co.nplete yg of the sub- 
ject, comprising 4,977 books, the titles cl«ssified 
and arranged chronologically, with notes and in- 
dexes of authors and subjects, by Ezra Abbot, 


Librarian of Harvard College. yal 8vo, 1,017 
pp., extra cloth, $3.50. 


Abbot’s Bibliography. 
Separately. 8vo, cloth, 350 pp., $2. 
ALSO JUST READY NEW EDITIONS OF 


Dean Milman’s Works. 
mepear OF THE JEWS. Three vole. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. Three vols. 


HISTOR Y OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
Kight vols. $14. 


Or complete—uniform sets—fourteen vols., cloth, 
in box, $24.50; half-calf, $49. 


STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE, in 
connection with their History. By Arthur Pen- 
rbyn Stanley, D.D, With colored Maps and Plates. 
8vo, $2.50; half-calf, $4. 

For sale at Principal’ Bookstores. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


PHILOCHRISTUS ; 


Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. What 
they think of this remarkable book in 








London, where itis already in its Sec- 
ond Edition: 


“The work is no unworthy companion to ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ Full of intellectual power, * * *in many 
ways it fully recognizes both the divine character 
and the supernatural power of our Lord.’’—British 
Quarterly. 


“It is impossible not to become enamored of the 
moral beauty of his portraiture of Jesus of Naz- 
areth.’”’—Watchman, 


“The style is that of a master. * * * Of extra- 
ordinary talent and of originality bordering upon 
genius.”—Lxraminer. 


The winning beauty of this book and the fascinat- 
ing power with which the subject of it appeals to all 
English minds will secure for it many readers, and 
many of those who read it will be puzzled what to 
think of it. It isa work which ranks rather with “Koce 
Homo” than with Canon Farrar’s * Life of Christ.” 
It is associated, indeed, with the former book by the 
dedication: ‘To the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ not 
more in admiration of his writings than in gratitude 
for the suggestive influence of along and intimate 
friendship.”’—Contemporary Review, 


PRICE $2 00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 








3000 Engrav ante 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY 


AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 

or Schools—recommended by State Supt’s of 35 

ames States and by 50 College Pres’ts. 
bout 3:2,000 bave been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
ontains 10,000 Wordsand Meanings not found 
in other Dictionaries. . 
hree thousand Illustrations—thr-e times as many 
asin any other Dictionary. 

s*° of Wébster’s is 20 times as great as that of 
any other series of Dictionaries. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, an¢é 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One Sopy ot either for one year, 
omens Prepaid by the Publ , toany Subscriber 
im the eee OS Se of HA. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPSR’S ERKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 

10; or any two for $7. Pub- 
HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 


mail on receipt Pk Cents. 
HABPER & B HERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS, 
Almost given away. Catalogue of fiction and gener- 
al literature free. Books bought. 
LEGGAT BROS., 

3 BEEKMAN ST., opp. POST-OFFICE, N.Y 














Now ready. The Second Edition of 
THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. Acollec- 
tion of Facts and: Opinions descriptive of Early 
Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the 


re 

similes, chiefly photo-engravings, of Karly Types und 
Wood-cuts. BP Theo. L. De Vinne. A broad octavo 
of 560 pages, suitably printed on old-style laid pent; 
In cloth, $6; half-morocco, $8. Commended by the 
London kseller as “a hand and interesting 
volume. - valuable from its conci its 





N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, [ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLBSS (all sizes), and ALBUMS. In mense and chea 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLOG- 
ee unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 





pusiisifins AND BOOKSHT RRs, 


449 and 661 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Otreulars sent to any address on application. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 
Good News. 


(35 cts.). This chorming Sabbath-school Songster 
bas won a multitude of friends and needs no praise 
from those who have heard its sweet melodies. But 
all should try-it, and be pleased. The young singers 
are sure to be, “It | be far,’ 

Gate,” and “Hear Him calli 





a . me Dr 6 
Shining River. 
(35 cts.). Is a book of the same nature and general 
excellenceas ‘Good News,” and differs only as the 
tastes of composers equally good will differ. Let 


cal with sweet and pure | ries 
like “ Beautiful Vale,” “Shining Lund,” or * Like 
the Stars.” 


CHORAL PRAISE, (20 cts.) Isa collection of 
Chants, Songs, and short Anthems for Episcopal 
Sabbath-schools. The beauty of its contents will 
commend it to any denomination, 


Those who play the Organ for Sabbath-school Singing 
will welcome the new 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies 


2.50, Boards; $3, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
ed Organ style, are excellent for the “organ 
touch’’ and practice, and are unusually fresh and 
interesting. 
Books sent by mail, post free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


MILLIONS OF MUSIC BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THB FOLLOWING 


Splendid Listfor Sunday- Schools 


arein use all over the werld! Every one of these 
works has won wide popularity, and each book has 
advantages peculiar to itself and not to be found in 
any other. Superintendents and al interested are 
invited to send for specimen pages of any book, or 
all, with particwars. 
“WELCOME TIDINGS,” 

“GOSPEL SUNGS,’’ | “*SUNSHINE,”’ 


BY P. P. BLISS. 


‘“*Every Sabbath,” 
By T. C. O’K ANE. 





“songs of Love,’’ 
By H. R, PALMER, 





Each $3.60 a dozen, Single copies on receipt of 35 cts. 
EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER 
should subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Two dollars’ worth of music in every number, be- 
sides reading mutter, stories, sketches, etc., by best 
writers. Every subscriber receives a valuable pre- 
mium free. $1..0 a year. Send stamp for full par- 
ticulars. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 
and 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF “ 








The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pages Free. Sample Copy, 35 Cents; 
er Dozen, $3.60 by express; #4.20 by mail. 

FILLMORE BROS., PUBS., CLNOLNNATI, O, 


“SONGS OF GRATITUDE” is the name of a new 
Sunday-school Music Book by Jas. H. Fillmore 
which, we think, is destined to become immensely 
popular. The tunes are such as will attract, capti- 
vate, and, better still, wear well. The music is 
printed in what is known as combined notation, To 
us this is the best work of the kind that we have seen 
for years and deserves an extensive sale.—Evening 
at Home. 





EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
n. fees only $27 a yeer. Over 1,000 students. Spring 

erm begins March 12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. Kor 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Onder the College management. Frst-class teachers, 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for heaithfulness and religious and 
intellectual ad t Address Prof, F. B. RICE. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tators. and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families going abroad or toth econ? 
promptly suited. Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
Ametican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


OUSR AT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
J LEBEGE. Best advan in Literature, Science 
Languages, Painting, and Music. 

eV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D.. President. 








Gtammering removed. Rational treatment. Cor- 
WJ respondence solicited. Address SCHOOL OF 
VOCAL REFORM, 335 East SUth Street, New York. 





practical common sense, and its general accuracy of 
statement’’; by the Saturday w as” well exe- 
cuted and thoughtfully written, .... far the 

t important and interesting of the American 
works which have reached us during the month”; 
by the Paper and Prin Trades Journal as “the m: at 
rational and readable account that has yet appeared 
of the invention of printing.’”’ A descriptive cir- 
cular, showing specimens of cuts and paper, will be 
mailed to any address a publishers, 





FRANCIS HART & , 63 and 66 Murray 8&t., N. Y. 
NWATURE. A weekly Ilustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. a year. ILLAN & CO., Publishers. 





92 Bond 8t.. New York. 





‘PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
b) thoroughly ia ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 
lith 8t., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


Rye. ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 


FS 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETO. 


40 ETD ch BONUS # CO. Nassau, NY. 











Rare Engravings & Etchings. 
Notice. of Removal. 
Frederick Keppel, late of 66 


Beekman St., New York, begs 


to announce his removal toa 
more central location, at No. 
243 Broadway, opposite the 
City Hall Park. With greater 
facilities of space and of capi- 
tal, the present stock will be 
very much increased, so as to 
make this the place in America 
where the finest works of the 
great engravers may be satis- 
factorily procured. 

Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings will be sent on ap- 
yroval to any address, and vis- 
itors will be at all times wel- 
come to call and look over the 
collection. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO , 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


-O Elegant Mixed Carda, with name, 13e. 
oY Agent's outfit, 0c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 


30 Fashionable Cards, all new styles, no two alike, 
with name, l0c, 1. Terpening, Cobleskill, N. ¥: 


CARDS, Snow-flake, Silk, etc., with name 
30 10 cents. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N.Y. ° 

















95 Styles of Cards, 10c., or 15 Chromos, “Shells of the 
Ocean,” 25c., with name. J, B.Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS ! 


PROFITABLE WORK 
in canvassing for SUNDAY AFTER NOON, apet- 
fectly delightful Sunday magazine. Unique, mattet 
being all original and by the very best writes. 
Fresh, bright, and spicy. Kanks in literary merit 
with best secular monthlies. Two first-class 
serials begin soon, one by Edward Everett 
fale. “A complete success.”"—THE POET WHIT- 
TIER. ‘Has become «# general favorite.”’—Hartford 
Courant. Popular price, $3 a year. Special terms now 
offered. SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass, 





AGENTS WANTED —A new popular Ilius- 
trated Commentary on the Gospels,in® convenient 
octavo volumes, By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Four vol« 
umes now ready. MARK and LUKE (Vol. 2) just pub 
lished. MATTHEW (Vol. 1) and the Acts (Vol. 4) 
also ready. JONN ve 3) in press (will be ready 
soon). “Abbott is destined to he the commentator 
for the Geoughtful r.aders of the English Bible.” 
—Chancellor Crospy, College of New York. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. Send $2 for agent’s outfit 
consisting of Volume 2 (Mark and Luke) and mo- 
rocco canvassing-book. Sells at sight to Sunday- 
echool teachers, superintendents, Bible students 

clergymen, etc., of all denominations. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York 
for several first-class Ile 


AGENTS WANTED inscratca” ‘Stscription 


Books. Special Serr Rory assigned. Descriptive 
circulars, with terms, mailed on applicationtod B. 
Lippincott & Co. (Subscription Department), Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. ¢#7 A rare chance is afforded 
a to make good returos during their vaca- 
tion. 





to be made. Agents wanted for the Il- 

lustrated Family Herald, the largest pa- 

erinthe U.S. 24large pages. Twelve pages beaue 

iful illustrations. T'wo elegant chromos free to 

each subscriber. Only $1 for16montbs, Our agents 
are averaging from 20 to 60 subscribers each daily. 
One agent has just reported taking over 200 sub- 
scribers in turee days. Takes at sight with every- 
body. Largest commission allowed agents. Terms 
free. Ayents’ complete outfit of chromos, sample 
papers, etc., etc. free to those who send 30 cents at 
once to pay the postage on it. Nothing else will pay 
yousowell. Address A. TRUE &CO., Augusta, Me. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 
Address AMERICAN PUB, Co.. HARTFORD, OT. 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
$7 Fireside Visitor. Terms and Outfit free. 
Adaress P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 















THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX,¢ 


Holds over $8. ot 
Sliver Coin int Hal! Dol- 
lars,”’ “Quarter Dollars,"” 
“Dimes,” and “Nickles.’* 
A The merest movement of 
your thumb pushes tho 
desired coin into your 
and another one 
takes its 


A 
rents. contuinto 3 
Coin Hoxes, for $1.00. 
Agents wanted every- 
where. * ‘g Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 


11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order, Outfit 
Free. J. B. Gayiorp & Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Salary. Perm nentsslesmen wanted 
$ to sell our Staple Goods to dealers. No 


dling. Ex paid. Address 
6.°A. GRANT & CO., No. ar 6 ra) Home i Cincinaati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER &Co., 








Pale fa Gey car. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
strictly legitimate,Particulars 
925002 OnTH & Co., St. Louis, 


Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 2th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
cents, 


La 





Sinden eee eee 
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Religions _ Autelligence, 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. 





THE next great ecumenical conference 
will be that of the Anglican Communion. 
Last summer the Presbyterians of the four 
quarters of the globe had their first great 
general conference, for which they had been 
preparing some ten or twelve years. Such 
gatherings are now likely to become fashion- 
able. Tue Methodists have long been 
talking of holding a sort of universal 
Methodist love-feast, and have really made 
some progress in the arrangement of pre- 
liminaries. Next we shall hear of world’s 
conferences of Baptists and Lutherans, 
Such conventions cannot fail to be bene- 
ficial. Anything that promotes a better 
understanding between the members of de- 
pnominational families, anything that draws 
the fractions into closer sympathy, co-op- 
eration, unity, must advance the cause of 
the Gospel. The dream of Christian 
union, which so many have had and be- 
lieved in, the consolidation of all Protestant 
denominations, is not to become real 
history; but union on denominational 
lines will come, and closer aud more 
friendly relations between communions 
will also be established. It is this sort of 
union which will give to Protestantism its 
greatest strength as a religion. 

The Conference of Angti¢an *Bishops 
which is to be held at Lambeth Palace, 
in the coming month of July, is not the 
first of the kind. In 1867, when Arch- 
bishop Longley was primate of England, 
he called a synod of bishops, which met 
and carried out its programme in the face 
of great opposition and even of ridicule. 
The idea was a novel one, and some could 
not be persuaded that it was not a great 
conspiracy planned against their Christian 
liberty. The Dean of Westminster refused 
to allow the prelates to meet in the Abbey. 
They met, therefore, at Lambeth Palace, 


which is to be the seat of the second synod. - 


The proceedings of the first synod were so 
harmless that all suspicion of “ conspir- 
acy” was dissipated, and the general 
criticism made s»guinst it was that it did 
nothing. It did not discuss the living 
questions of the day. Its proceedings were 
not public and its session was restricted. 
It was, in fact, little more than a social 
gathering. ‘lhe second synod will be of a 
different character. 

It will be in session through four weeks 
and will follow an elaborate programme. 
The first week will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the subjects selected for treat- 
ment. They will then be referred to spe- 
cial committees, whieh will sit during the 
second and third weeks and draw up reports. 
In the fourth week action will be taken on 
the reports thus made, and “the results,” 
says The Guardian, ‘‘ which shall issue from 
these final debates will come before the 
Church with the authority of the united 
Anglican Episcopate, speaking collectively 
and after mature deliberation and discus- 
sion.” 

The subjects which have been selected 
are six in number and include some very 
important questions. The opening topic 
is: “* The best mode of maintaining union 
amongst the various churches of the An- 
glican communion.” This subject prop- 
erly involves a discussion of the form 
which future conferences should take. If 
the desire be to draw all parts of the Angli- 
can communion into closer relations with 
each other, and form some sort of ‘ecclesi- 
astical union, of which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury shall be the acknowledged 
head, the composition of the synod will 
have to bechanged. Ministers and laymen 
will have to be admitted toit, if itis to have 
a representative character. 

The second subject is of particular inter- 
est to the colovial churches, It refers to 
the differences which may and do arise be- 
tween bishops and ministers, and between 
ministers and churches. It is: “ Voluntary 
boards of arbitration for churches to which 
such an arrangement may be applicable.” 
The next subject is that of ‘‘the relations 
to each other of missionary bishops and of 
missionaries in various branches of the An- 
glican communion acting in the same coun- 
try.” The fourth topic is: ‘Anglican chap- 

lains on the Continent and elsewhere.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Conflicts frequently arise with regard to the 
appointment of chaplains to Continental 
churches. The subscribers tothe funds by 
which the church is sustained have really 
more power over the chaplains than the 
bishops have. ‘‘ Modern forms of infidel- 
ity” holds appropriately a place in every 
programme of general gatherings like that 
of the Conference of the Evangelical Alii- 
ance or the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 
After this subject has been discussed, the 
bishops will give an interchange of state- 
ments and opinions concerning ‘‘the con- 
dition, progress, and needs of the various 
churches of the Anglican commuvion.” 

The last subject naturally brings to mind 
the history and strength of the American 
and colonial churches. The bishops who 
meet in Lambeth Palace will represent 
about seven branches or independent 
churches—the Church of England, of Aus- 
tralasia, of British North America, of Ire- 
land, of Scotland, of Hayti, and the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. These various branches have in 
the aggregate upward of 170 bishops, of 
whom nearly one-half belong to America. 
The Episcopate is being very rapidly in- 
creased, both in this country and in En- 
gland. 

More than usual pains has been taken 
by the English bishops to have a large 
attendance of bishops from the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. The latter are prom- 
ised a cordial reception and plans have 
been laid for their entertainment. The 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel, 
which did so much for the American 
Church early in the eighteenth century, 
has prepared for a series of missionary 
meetings, and has pressed the American 
bishops by circular to attend and take an 
active part in them. The circular gives 
the following programme: 

“We propose that on Thursday, 27th 
June, at 11 a M., there shall be a sermon in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, addressed to support- 
ers of missions, on the present state of the 
missions of the Church. It will be followed 
by Holy Communion. 

“ Also on Thursday, 27th June, at 8 P. 
M., ® conversazione ina large room at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, where the 
bishops, speciully those from the United 
States, might be personally introduced to 
the supporters of missions; and the mis- 
sions of our sister Church would afford a 
topic. 

**On Friday, 28th June, at 10 A. M., a 
missionary conference at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, under the presidency of His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
will last till 5 p. o., with an interval about 
1 P.M. Papers will be read and short addresses 
given(in the same way as ata Cburch 
Congress). The subject suggested is the 
missionary work of the Church under its 
different aspects in India and Africa, Aus- 
tralasin and America, with a view to the 
progress of the Kingdom of Christ. 

“Alsoon Friday, 28th June, at 7P.M.,a 
sermon in Westminster Abbey.” 


It is also hoped that many of the American 
bishops will remain till October, in order to 
attend the Church Congress, to which they 
are cordially invited. It is understood 
that about half of the American bishops 
expect to be present at the Lambeth Con- 
ference, 





THe May Anniversaries began here last 
Sunday with those of the American Bible 
Society and the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. The feature of the Bible 
Society’s meeting was an address by the 
Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., of the Arcot 
Mission, India. He showed how necessary the 
Bible is in missionary work and said that the 
fact that it had triumphed in Lodia, the strong- 
hold of the Devil, was proof that it will tri- 
umph anywhere and always. The annual re- 
port of the Society was read. It gave the fol- 
lewing facts: copies of the Bible manufactured 
at the Bible House, 654,893; printed abroad, 
233,908; purchased abroad, 17,978; total, 
906,779. Copies issued at home, 663,900; 
abroad, 193,593 ; total, 857,493. Bibles for the 
blind were issued to the number of 521, mak- 
ing an aggregate of 11,236 such volumes in 
thirty-six years. The issues of the Society for 
sixty-two years amount to 34,864,315 copies. 
The cash receipts forthe year were $446,954.04, 
showing a decrease of $96,625.51. A firm of 
native publishers in Japan has expressed a de- 
sire to participate in the publication of the 
Scriptures for their own countrymen. A 
pocket edition of the New Testament in 
Japanese will shortly be published by them, 
The president of Beloit College, the Rev. Dr, 
Aaron L. Chapin, preached the annual sermon 
before the American Home Missionary Society. 
He sketched the history of the Society, 





and showed how it had infused the spirit of 
Christianity into the new states. Referring to 
the present condition of the Soclety, he said it 
was embarrassed with financial and other dif- 
ficulties, caused partly by unbelief and world- 
liness. The annual report states that the So- 
ciety begun the year with no money in its 
treasury and uoder heavy obligations to its 
ministers. A debt of $35,000 was soon con- 
tracted, and the only course left to the Society 
seemed to be retrenchment of the work; but 
the Sunday-schools raised $11,000 and devoted 
friends raised $12,000, salaries were cut down, 
and the narrowing of the work was thus al- 
most entirely averted. The Society now em- 
ploys 996 ministers, among English, Welsh, 
German, Swedish, French, and Negro congre- 
gations. Forty-seven churches were organ- 
ized and 46 have become self-supporting. 
Twenty-elght houses of worship were com- 
pleted, 110 repaired, and 20 others are in 
process of erection. Ninety-nine churches re- 
port revivals of religion and 451 missionaries 
report 4,572 hopeful conversions, The ad- 
ditions to the churches, as nearly as can be as 
certained, have been 7,578—viz., 5,027 on pro- 
fession and 2,551 by letter. Receipts, $284,- 
486 44; expenditures, $234,540.71 ; leaving $15,- 
306.77 still due to missionaries for labor per- 
formed. 


..--The Glasgow U. P. Presbytery, after de- 
ciding (April 15th) by a vote of 48 to 25 to 
proceed to consider the relevancy of the libel 
against the Rey. Fergus Ferguson count by 
count, began the trial of the indictment April 
17th, The same method was adopted as in the 
case of Prof. Smith—that is, to try first the 
relevancy of the counts ; or, in other words, to 
ascertain whether the offenses they describe 
are really offenses against the Standards and 
Word of God. Asthere is no question about 
the facts of Mr. Ferguson’s utterances, the de- 
cision on the matter of relevancy is equivalent 
to a verdict of guilty or innocent. The first 
count, which is as fullows, was disposed of at 
one session : 


‘*Whereas it is the doctrine of the Word of 
God and of the Subordinate Standards that 
Christ, by his obedience and death, did make a 
proper, real, and full satisfaction to bix Father's 
justice when he offered himself unto God as a 
eacrifice for sin, securing thereby deliverance 
trom death, spiritual, temporal, and eterual, 
which is the penalty of siv ; reconciliation to 
God; and an everlasting inheritance in the 
Kingdom of God for all those woom his Father 
had given him. And whereas it is contrary 
to the same, avd an error that Corist, io his } 
obedience and death did satisfy Gud’s justice, 
as that which requires a surrender of tbe hu- 
man will to toe ditine, on the ground of which 
all men are delivered from the penalty of sin 
as the anoihilation of the creature, and ulti- 
mately from death to the body and darkness to 
the soul; and that he still continues to sati fy 
that jurtice, as in him believers receive the gift 
of the Spirit, which means their deliverance 
from the power of sin, as the lors of the higher 
life of the soul,.”’ 


After a short discussion, the Presbytery divided 
and the count was declared relevant by a vote 
of 483 to 32. The minority dissented and ap- 
pealed. April 32d the Presbytery took up the 
second count, which charges that the accused 
holds that men are justified not by imputa:ion 
of Christ’s righteousness, but by occupying a 
jus! position in regard to God. By a vote of 
56 tu 89 this count was declared: relevant, and 
the Presbytery adjourned to meet again April 
20th. 


....Perhaps it is not too late to print the 
Rey. L. O. Brastow’s estimate of the results of 
the revival in Burlington, Vt. It did not reach 
us in time to be used in our article on Revivals. 
Mr. Brastow writes: ‘‘Tbis is about what may 
be suid of Mr. Moody’s work in Burlington. 
The community was stirred upon the question 
of religion, It was the fashion to talk about 
religion for awhile more than about anything 
else. It results from that stirring that about 
125 persons have professed conversion and 
united with our churches. Others are still 
under a certain sort and measure of religious 
impression. There is some increase in detire 
for Bible study. There is some increase in 
desire for Christian usefulness. There is some 
increase in prayerfulness. Thé chief, best 
results seem to be among the young. There 
is, no doubt, a much better condition of things 
among them than for years. Young men even 
who do not profess to have been converted 
have changed their bad habits; and a wish to 
begin life with a purpose of us-fulness is the 
characteristic mark in the conversion of those 
who have joined our churches.”’ 


....-The Cable tells us that a Paris paper 
“publishes a retractation by Father Curci, in 
which he declares that he entirely adheres to 
all the teachings of the Church respecting the 
temporal power of the Pope.’’ It may be that 
Father Curci has made such a declaration ; but 
that itis a retraction of the views put forth in 
his famous pamphlet is extremely doubtful. 
He did not say in his book that the Pope ought 
not to have temporal power ; but that it was 
useless to hope for a restoration of that 
power, because it involved the dismemberment 
of Italy, to which Italian patriotism would 





never listen, and that the temporal power is 
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not indispensable to the full exercise of spirit- 
ual authority. He thought the Church was 
pursuing a foolish policy in continuing in pur- 
poseless antagonism to the Italian Government, 
and believed a reconciliation a wise and politic 
step totake, It seems unlikely that he would 
now retract these views. 


....At the meeting of the Aberdeen Free 
Presbytery, April 16th, the deliverance of the 
Synod was received reversing the decision of 
the Presbytery, finding the second general 
charge against Prof. Smith relevant. The 
second count having been thus disposed of, the 
third and last was voted irrelevant bya ma- 
jority of 27to9. The Rev. A. F. Moir, in eon- 
clusion, gave notice of the following moticn : 

‘The Presbytery, having, subject to the dis- 
sent and complaint taken to the General Axsem- 
bly, now disposed of the charges against Prof. 
Smith as formulated in the libel, cannot retrain 
from the expression of thetr opinion that there 
are many statements in Prof. Smith’s writings 
which, in their mode of expression aud in their 
bearing on provisions generaliy acceptea in 
this Church, bave given deep offense and 
caused wide uneasiness, aud will afford sufli- 
cient ground for conference and admonition 
by this Presbytery or some other competent 
judiciary of this Cnurch.’”’ 


....The American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
ove of those excellent institutions which bold 
their anniversaries in May, reaches this year its 
semi-centenary. Lt was organized in 1828, with 
the Rey. C. P. Mecllvaine, afterward Bishop of 
Ohio, and the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, both now 
dead, for its secretary and general agent. Lust 
year it employed 48 men in various parts of the 
world as missionaries, chaplains, colporteurs, 
etc., and sent out 883 loan libraries, The 
Sailors’ Home, in Cherry Strect, Las been well 
patronized, as in former years, and has more 
than paid its way. The receipts were $85,520; 
expenditures, $84,997. No one can doubt the 
the truth of the sentence in the report: The 
Society has relieved distress ‘‘ and has instru- 
mentally rescued thousands from a life of sin 
and led them into the path of virtue and many 
of them to a Christian experience.” 


...-The ‘Protestant’? element appears at 
last to have obtained the upper hand in the 
manayement of the affairs of the notorious 
Church of St. James’s, of Hatcham. Recently, 
at the election for parishioners’ church warden, 
the ‘‘ Protestant’? cand:date was chosen over 
the Ritualistic, by a vote of 160 to 22. ‘Lhe 
Rev. Mr. MacColl presided. ‘The vestry after- 
ward p .ssea the following resolution : 

“That the parishioners of St. James’s, Hatch- 
am, in vestry assembled, hereby protest 
against and condemn the continuance 
of ritualistic practices at publie worship in 
the parish church, and they further desire to 
express their regret that, by ill-advised acts, 
Mr. MacColl should have rendered the re-es- 
tablishment of peace in the parish more difli- 
cult than ever.”’ 


....Near to the death of Bishop Selwyn, of 
Lichfield, has been that of Bishop Williams, of 
New Zealand. Dr. Williams, an Oxuniae, 
went to New Zealand soon after bis gradua- 
t'on, to preach to the Macris. Bisbop Selwyn, 
then holding a bishopric in New Zealand, ap- 
poioted him arctdeacon of Waiapu, which 
position he held till 1859, when he was couse- 
crated bishop. He held the bishopric uxtil 
last year, when he resigned, on account of in- 
creasing age. He has passed away in the 7Sth 
year of his age, leaving behind him as_ his 
priccipal works a * Dictionary of the New Zea- 
land Language” and ‘‘ Christiavity among the 
New Zealanders.” - 


....We have heretofore given full accounts 
of the dissatisfaction felt in the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ over the action of 
the General Conference last year in iucreasing 
the strioyency of the Anti-Secresy Law. A coa- 
siderable minority, represented by Zhe United 
Brethren Observer, protested against the law as 
unconstitutional and have not contented them- 
selves with mere protests. They have arranged 
for concerted action in a convention of min- 
isters and laymen, to be held at Dayton, 0., 
May 2ist—23d. The programme gives 13 +ub- 
jects for discussion, of which the principal ones 
are the Anti-Seeresy Law and lay representation. 


....The General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, is holding its 
quadrennial session in Atlanta, Ga. It m¢t 
May Ist and will adjourn near the end of the 
month. All the bishops were present at the 
opening session. Bishop Pierce presided. Of 
clerical and lay delegates there were 237 pres- 
ent, out of a total of 806 elected. Dr. !homas 
O. Summers, editor of the organ of the (ien- 
eral Conference, the Nashville Advocate, was 
chosen secretary, and President Atticus G. 
Haygood, of Emory College, assistant secreta- 
ry. The Conference did but little else the first 
day than perfect its organization. 


i...The General Conference of the Colored’ 
Methodist Episcopal Church will meet 1 
quadrennial session at. Juckson, Tenn., the 
first Wednesday in August. This body was 
organized by the Methodist Episcopal Cnoureb, 
South, a few years ago. It is incidentally 
stated in the Christian Index, the o1gal of the 
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Church, that the body now has 100,046 mem 
bers, indicating an increase of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand in the last four years. 


...eTbe Chicago Presbytery reports 1,414 re- 
ceived by its churches during the year on pre- 
fession of faith, and that nine churches have 
rid themselves of debt, raising $129,200. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tut Democratic leaders of the House of 
Representatives seem determined to go into 
a full investigation of the facts attending 
the electoral votes of Florida and Louisi- 
ana. They will not allow of any inquiry 
into the presidential election in those 
states; but will try to confine it to the 
counting of the returns by the election 
ofticers of those states. They know well 
enough that, if the whole subject is flung 
open to investigation—from the beginning 
of the presidential campaign to the final 
decision of the Returning Board—that 
things will appear as black for one party as 
the other. Beiieving that there was actual 
fraud and perjury in the final count in 
the states mentioned, it is natural that they 
should desire to expose it, for effect in the 
fall elections. At all events, the leaders 
seem resolved on an investigation. They 
are asked what their purpose is. Is 
it to eject Mr. Hayes and install Mr, 
Tilden? And, if so, by what constitu- 
tional process? There is none, and they well 
know it; but, nevertheless, there is quite a 
number of Democrats in the House of 
Representatives who expect that the final 
result of the investigation will be to drive 
out Mr. Hayes, by a sort of peaceful revo- 
lution. They think that the proofs of fraud 
will be sc clear that public opinion will 
compel both Hayes and Wheeler to “step 
down and out.” They are, doubtless, mis- 
taken in this; but they may succeed in 
creating a good deal of excitement and 
agitation iu the country. For one, I am 
prepared to believe that there were frauds 
practiced on both sides in Florida and 
Louisiana. We know that Tilden’s agents 
attempted fraud in Oregon. The stake was 
a vast one, and there were men in both 
parties capable of almost any crime to 
make sure of success. 

What if actual fraud is proved 
in Florida? I believe it cannot fail 
to injure the Republican party, for 
all honest people must condemn it. They 
will not believe the Democrats who expose 
Ahe frauds are any better; but it is almost 
always true that. a detected miscreant is 
sevérely denounced, It is claimed that 
President Hayes will be personally impli- 
cated in the frauds; that he is an accom- 
plice after the fact; that he rewarded men 
with office after he knew they had been 
guilty of infamous conduct. I do not be- 
lieve this part of the story is true. The 
President, doubtless, was urged to appoint 
some of these Southern Republicans to 
oftice, and did so; but it can never be 
proved that he knew that they were villains. 
It is a curious sight to see a party which 
contains men like Barnum, of Connecticut, 
and Voorhees, of Indiana, and Grover, of 
Oregon, and fifty more very much like 
them, make such an ado over alleged sharp 
Practices in politics, But rascality on one 
side is no excuse for rascality on another 
side; and, if President Hayes really owes 
his place to fraud, his position is, iv- 
deed, unenviable. And it would seem 
as if he bad lacked in common sense as a 
stitesman to find himself so fricndless at a 
time like this. The Sou'h, woom he did so 
much for, pow goes back upon him, and, 
Without the slightest gratitude, joins in the 
new movement to question his title. Itis 
said by those who claim to be in the secret 
of the movement that certain Republicans 
have done more to get at the evidence of 
frauds than any Democrats; and I can 
easily believe it. There are Republicans 
here who hate the President intensely, and 
Probably they had a good deal to do with 
the counting of the vote of Florida in the 
Winter of 1876-7, 

The President is not rendered unhappy 
> the fresh threats to investigate his title 

office, or, rather, the electoral vote of 
certain ‘States. He knows that there is no 
png — his title, and Ihave no 
anne Beninsesise his own innocence; 
aaa ? ably believes that he was really 

uve. in case it should clearly appear 
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hereafter that he was not elected, aud that 
he is occupying a place belonging to an- 
other, probably his present complacency 
will be changed to anxiety and discomfort. 
For no man who is conscientious would 
like to hold an office which equitably be- 
lovgs to another. For the present, how- 
ever, the President is confident and happy. 
I suppose that there are two very distin- 
guished Republicans in Congress—Senator 
Conkling and Gen. Butler—who would not 
feel very bad if it should be proven that 
Mr. Hayes was never elected President, 
aod if a way should be found to let Mr. 
Tilden in. There are no other Republicans 
in either branch of Congress who have the 
reputation of desiring the expulsion of Mr. 
Hayes:from his office. 

An early adjournment of Congress is 
probable, unless the electoral investiga- 
tion prevents. There is no longer any 
question about the Tariff Bill. It cannot 
pass this session and it is idle to waste time 
over it; nor will Congress wait for a day to 
consider it. The appropriation bills must 
be passed, and that can be done in six 
weeks, if Congress chooses. 

The Senate has just begun debating the 
Resumption Act; but a vote cannot be 
expected for some time. There will be 
no change for the worse in legislation on 
The attempt to 
resume specie payments will be made be- 
fore New Year’s Day. That is tolerably 
certain. Some of our most astute financial 
legislators believe that it will prove a fail- 
ure; but the Secretary of the Treasury is 
very confident of success. DD. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4th, 1878. 





DR. PRICE'S Alista Bouquet is delicately delightful 
—the odor of dainty buds; the most exquisite per- 
fume for the handkerchief. 


The Common Enemy. 


in order to muke headway against the common 
enemy, Disease, it is necessary to oppose him with 
persistence It very frequently happens that a 
remedy perfectly adequate to the necessities of the 
case, if persisted in, is condewned and thrown aside 
because a few doses of it do not cure a malady. How 
unreasonable and unjust would such a judgment be 
regarding Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, one of the 
mest popular and highly sanctioned medicines of the 
day, a potent invigorant and an invartably success- 
ful remedy f@r constipat on, dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, incipient rheumatism and gout, Inactivity 
and weakn. ss of the kidneys and biadder, ana for 
the infirmities incident tothe decline of l fe. No 
fact is ovetier established than the above, yet, in or- 
der to experience tts truth, those afflicted with ob- 
stinate forms of disease should give this benignant 
curative a patient trial. if they do, they may rély 
upon decisive curutive results, 





No pay lf Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first taken, cholera. alarrhoa, 
dys: ntery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness, Taken 
internally, warranted perfectly harmless (see oath 
aeccompanving each bottle), tor chronic rheumatism 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back, and chest. Externally, this Liniment 
hee been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottle, they 
ne not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 

ork. 





For particulars regarding Hlectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 


J, ESTEY & 


No. 160.—Tront View. 
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THERMALINE.—The compoundingof all the 
alkaluids of the CALISAYA BARK with KUCALYP- 
TUS, the anti-malarial tree of Austraha, forms what 
is known as hermaiine. It is perfect TONIC and un- 
rivaled FEBRIFUGE. (ur readers who are troubled 
with Chills and Fever, etc., should write DUNDAS 
DICK & CO., Manufacturirg Coemists, New York 
City, for their pamphlet on Thermaline, which can 
be had free. 








AT LONDON AND PARIS PRICES! 
An Elegant Sult of Clothes 


offered at the price of an Inferior Domestic. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


Having ordered out more Goods than we be- 
lieve we can, considering the season, sell to 
our regular customers, we have decided to 
offer great inducements. For prompt cash 
w- will make, to measure, as follows: 


Suitsof English and Scotch Sult- 
in 835 00 








Formerly $45 00 and uoward 


Suits of Finest English Soft Fin- 

sh #invonals, in any shade 
of Color, Sack or Cutaway..... 45 00 

Formerly $55 00 and upward. 


Cloth in Tricot Diagonals, Piq- 
uct (any shade), with your 
choice from 500 patterns of 

Cassimeres for Pants, per Sault, 45 00 
Lase year $58 00 and 860 00. 


Pautaloons, per Pair .. #8 00a 10 00 
Silk lining, FINDST QUALITY, at a very 
small additional cost, if preferred. 

No house in this country, up to this date, 
bas offered the same quality of G: odsat these 
prices. Large and Complete Stock. Call 
early. Respectfully, 


ELLIOT & CO., 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


No. 785 BROADWAY, corner 10th Street. 






— DITMAN’S © 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale bp dem sts gener- 


ally. J. iT AN, 
Broadway and Barciav mt., N. ¥. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Eptlepsy having 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases, without a failure, 
he has made up his mind to make the ingredients 
known to all sufferers free of charge. 

Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO, 


8330,00 
Organ for 











neered Panels, 

etc, A Superb 

Cabinet or Par- 

lor Organ,every 
onethathaseeen 

vo» thisirstrument 
4 is delighted, 


years. Sent on 15 day’s test trial, Money re= 
funded and frei peseare gee by meeach way if 
not satisfactory. Retail ce $330. aw For 
Cash with order, I will sell this beautiful in- 
strument in order to have it introduced at 
once, for only $89.50. Beware of Imi- 
tation, Newspaper with much information about 


cost of Pianos and Wy SENT F 
Pleaso Address, DANIEL F. BEATEY, Washington, 


COMPANY, 





No. 160.—Back View. 


- BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


@ GREAT SUCOEBSS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


“4 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Tlustrated Catalogue sez:t free, 





CHURCH ORGANS. 
Ook & HAsTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Chureh, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Ca.hedral Or. 
gan; and the powerfu: Centennial Or- 

gan; and of neariya thousand 
others for churches ito 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous airect tor all information 
connected with our #rt. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specificati »ns fur- 
nished on application. 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


An immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the tavorite "C 99,” !2 Stops, 
elegant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will acoept 
885 CASH, Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This isnohumbuge. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only adveriisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate. New York ; Rev. 
8S. K. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue, 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 
EES 











HOTELS, 


Westminster Hotel, "a 


COR. IRVING PLACE AND 16th 8T., 
NEAR UNION SQUARE AND BROADWAY. 


CHANGED TO THEAMERICAN PLAN. 


RATES REDUCED. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 


The undersigned would announce to his friends 
end the traveling public generally that he has as- 
sumed the proprietorship of the Westminster. and 
will conduct the same on the American plan at 
$3 50 per Day. 

The superior excellence of this elegant hotel will 
be sustained. The central location of the Weat- 
intinster is unsurpassed by any house tin the eity, 
convenient to all prominent retail stores and the 
leading places of amusement. 

EDWARD A. GILSON, 
Late of Taylor & Gilson, of the St. Denis. 
NEw YORK, May 2d, 1878. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 


pare HOUSE, New York, Broadway and 
Tweifth St. European plan. Single rooms i5c. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Libera! deduction 
weekly. Restaurant first-c. ass. GEO. P. HARIOW, 
Proprictor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


Richards 
icnaras ouse, 
ASBURY PARK,N. J 

Just built. New furniture, carpets, bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First.class table. Transient ana weekly bourders 
cannot do better than address 

Mrs. W. L. RiCHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 











CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 
A.J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
oe cena 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUBENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 








TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 
WYOMING. ....... 20 cece coeerece May Iith. at3 P.M 
IDAHO.....cccccee ccccccercccscce co Oy 2186, 69 A.M 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerpge, $26; intermediate, $4): cabin. $65 to $80 
according to stateroom. Offices, No. 20 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Only Direct Line to France, 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier New 42,N. R., 
foot of Morton street 

LABRADOR, Sanglier. May lith.4P.M. * 

CANADA, Frangeul, May 22d. 10 A. M. 

*PEREIRE, Donre, May 2th, 3:40 P. M. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 

TO HAVERE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35; steerage, $26, including wine, bed- 
ding, and utensils. 

Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage 
passengers. 

LUUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE*® 
BOUND BROOK U.%. 

FOR TRENTON AND PHILADILPHIA. 
STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBEE “Y ST.. N. R, 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 
Leave New York for Trenton and Pbhiladelpbia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. and at 
‘ i 7 OE niredelpht from station North Pennsylva- 

rn lade a 
“Ral ira and Berks Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 

















7:30 A. 


to destination. H.P. BA 
——— 

Subscribers beginning now can have the 
Rev. Josenh Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec. 27th, for Twenty-five Cents, 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

t®@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertiqp 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

fa" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

o@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by # stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, May 9th, 1878. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF OUR MORAL 
INTUITIONS. 


WE thank Dr. Hodge for the very able 
article in which he has with great clear- 
ness and power expressed his dissent from 
the position of one of our correspondents, 
endorsed in different language by us. As 
might be expected from so accomplished a 
thi«er and theologian, Dr. Hodge devotes 
his force not to attacking this or that out- 
work, but assaults the very key of the 
fortress, and asserts that before revelation 
our moral sense—except it be a few ulti- 
mate intuitions—must stand speechless. 
Even these very intuitions he assumes 
‘‘rest upon the authority of God,” rather 
than upon the nature of things. We must 
take the revelation, whatever it may be, 
and not dare to criticise it, and not dare to 
let our moral sense pass judgment upon its 
character or control our interpretation of 
it. This appears to be the gist of Dr. 
Hodge’s arguments, which tous, as to very 
many other Christians, appear to defend 
an utterly erroneous position; although 
with some of his minor positions we are 
at complete accord with bim, as on the 
question of the eternity of sin and suffer- 
ing, where his arguments from analogy 
and those which we have again and again 
offered are the same. 

Dr. Hodge very properly distinguishes 
between intuitions, strictly so called, and 
what are often popularly so called. The 
intuitions will not allow contradiction. 
They are immediate, necessary, and uni- 
versal. That the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts nobody can deny who un- 
derstands the proposition. So in morals 
the distinction of right and wrong is intui- 
tionally apprehended. Further, it is by an 
intuition, and not by process of reasoning, 
that we know that to produce happiness is 
right, and to produce suffering is wrong. 
Even Dr. Hodge, we doubt not, would re- 


ject a revelation which would contradict | 


such intuitions, were one possible, simply 
on this ground. 


But it is absurd to imagive even a pre- 
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tended revelation which should contradict 
these radical intuitions, We do, however, 
use the terms intuitions, moral sense, in a 
looser way to include our deductions from 
and applications of our ethical axioms. In 
mathematics we take axioms and reason 
from them, and demonstrate principles 
which are not axiomatic and intuitional, 
but which are just as certain as axioms, If 
a revelation should seem to contradict a 
proposition of Euclid, the contradiction 
would be absolute proof either that the 
revelation was false or that it was miscon- 
ceived. The applications of ethical axioms 
vary in the directness of their logical de- 
duction, some being very certain, and 
others, from an ignorance of the unknown 
factors which may enter into the problem, 
being very uncertain. But we are so con- 
stituted that we must depend just as cer- 
tainly on our reasoning processes, when 
the links are complete, as on our axioms. 

That we must judge and interpret a rev- 
elation by our moral intuitions in this 
broader and loos:r sense we thoroughly be- 
lieve. Indeed, before the canon of Scrip- 
ture was fairly opened God laid down the 
principle that revelation must be judged, 
and judged not by strict intuitions, but by 
observation and reasoning connected with 
them. Even miracles were a less sure test 
than the moral sense of a revelation (Deut. 
xiii), and in chap. xviii the hearer’s judg- 
ment as to the fulfillment of prophecy was 
made the test. It is true that ethics is not 
ag exact a science as mathematics; but 
some things are fixed in ethics besides in- 
tuitions, and advance in education, culture, 
and especially moral and religious training, 
makes many things practically as sure to us 
as intuitions, which were once by no means 
nece:sary beliefs. Our instant condemna- 
tion of Spartan theft or Hindu infanticide 
or witchcraft or polytheism illustrates 
this. In this broader sense we can say and 
must say that the moral sense must try the 
revelation whether it beof God, And this 
is not, we think, the ‘‘essence of in- 
fidelity.” , 

Not less is it true that our moral sense, 
used in asomewhat broad way, must govern 
our interpretation of an accepted revelation. 
This is what Dr. Hodge calls the ‘‘ essence 
of infidelity”; but in the very same 
article he accepts the principle as applied 
to other than moral intuitions. Thus he 
says: ‘‘No man believes that Heaven isa 
great city, with streets of gold, gates of 
pearl, and walls of sapphires.” We do not 
know about that. Many people, we doubt 
not, have believed it, because the Bible 
says itissuchacity. The statement does 
not carry a prima facie absurdity. It iscon- 
tradicted by no intuition except after along 
deduction and argument, It is only in this 
Jooser sense of intuition which Dr. Hodge 
controverts that he can say that ‘“‘in such 
cases intuitions do control the interpretation 
of the Bible.” 

Let us take this case. It is not, strictly 
speaking, an intuition that Heaven will not 
be set up here on this material earth ina 
material city. It is not an intuition that, if 
Heaven is elsewhere,this physical body may 
not be so raised that a physical city will be 
a proper home for it. It is not an intuition 
that a purely spiritual existence may not 
find delight in a physical habitation of gold, 
pearls, and sapphires. It is not an intuition 
that God may have his peculiar seat in such 
acity. It is not intuitions in Dr. Hodge’s 
sense that compel us‘to take these repre- 
sentations figuratively, for millions of Mo- 
hammedans hold to this literal view of 
Heaven; but it is ‘‘a sheer impossibility 
that the theology” of the Mohammedan 
‘**should be founded on principles which no 
man has believed or ever could believe.” 

We are not authorized to speak for our 
correspondent, whose position Dr. Hodge 
impugns; but for ourselves we say that, if 
we hold our intuitions in the looser sense— 
that is, our judgment based ultimately on 
our intuitions—valid in the interpretation of 
other portions of the Bible, no less must 
we hold our moral sense valid in our inter- 
pretation of matters relating to the moral 
teaching of the Bible. We cannot believe 
that God teaches what our moral sense tells 
us he ought not to teach. We do not call 
this infidelity. We call it loyalty to God’s 
revelations. It is the view, we believe, of 
a very large proportion of our best think- 
ers, We recall that an able Presbyterian 





divine, whose antecedents connect him 
closely with Princeton theology, has not 
very long ago published in one of our relig- 
ious quarterlies an article.to show that 
some of the so-called revelations of the 
Old Testament are proved by their charac- 
ter to be the product of the imperfection 
of the medium which God was obliged to 
use to convey his messages to his people. 
We think we see that we are so constituted 
that nothing can be so immediate a revela- 
tion of duty tous as our moral intuitions 
and the mental processes by which we ap- 
ply them. 

Of course, we must stand with bowed 
heads and listen when God speaks. But 
we have the right to ask: Is it God that is 
speaking?—so Moses teaches us—and then 
to ask: What do his words mean? To find 
out the meaning of revelation, we may use 
the prime revelation in the soul as we must 
all other sources of sound judgment. We 
cannot do otherwise. It is true that there 
is danger of pride of intellect. Many a 
man, as Dr. Hodge shows by illustrations, 
in some of which we agree with him, has 
too easily set his moral sense against the 
Word of God, where he failed to see how 
utterly ignorant he might be of many a 
factor in the problem not concealed from 
the All-wise One. Onesuch case, we think, 
is that of endless sin and evil. 
the permission of evil; so with the Trinity; 
so with the duality of our Saviour’s na- 
ture. On these subjects we are too ignor- 
ant to allow our intuitions to contradict 
the plain meaning of Scripture. But we 
must believe that our moral sense—mean 
ing by the term our immediate, necessary, 
and universal cthical intuitions—with the 
deductions from them which are sufli- 
ciently direct to be accepted as valid by our 
Christian civilization, must be used to con- 
trol our interpretation of Scripture. It is this 
moral sense, and nothing else, which teaches 
Dr. Hodge that infants will not be damned, 
This is what we depend on to contradict 
any interpretation which would declare 
that Adam’s sins are imputed to his de- 
scendants. It is on this we depend when 
we hold that in every state of his existence 
each soul will have the power*to repent; 
end that, ifit shall repent, it will always find 
grace and pardon. 





THE PHONOGRAPH. 


SoMETHING more than a scientific toy 





‘is the now famous phonograph, invented 


by Mr. Edison, really the simplest and 
the most remarkable contrivance of the 
most inventive genius of the age. Our 
readers have all heard of it, and we will 
try to give an explanation of it that will 
be simple. 

The phonograph is an instrument which 
has two objects: first, to record in a per- 
manent form the vibrations of the voice; 
and, second, to transform this record back 
again into vocal vibrations, which can be 
heard as voice. Before explaining the pho- 
nograph, we must very briefly give a little 
explanation of the philosophy of sound. 
Voice is produced by the obstruction of a 
current of air by impinging against various 
more or less closed portions of the mouth or 
throat. If, as in the case of the vocal chords, 
the obstruction is a membrane stretched so 
tightly as to vibrate uniformly, it produces 
tones of higher or lower pitch. These are 
the vowel sounds and the liquids (when one 
is talking aloud) and the sonant consonants 
—such as }, d, g hard, j, », and z. When one is 
whispering, or in the case of the whispered 
(surd) consonants—y, t, k, ch soft, f, 8, and 
A—the obstructions produce vibrations; 
but they are irregular, making noise, and 
not tone. These vibrations strike the tym- 
panum, or drum of the ear. The drum, 
a tightly stretched elastic membrane, is 
started into corresponding vibrations, and 
these vibrations, and nothing else, are eom- 
municated by a series of small bones to 
theinner ear. The whole sound, whatever 
originates it, is all in the vibration, regular 
or irregular, of a membrane. 

We now come to Mr, Edison’s machine 
to record and reproduce these vibrations. 
It is about as simple as an apple-parer. 

Imagine a little piece of apparatus 
shaped something like a boy’s round and 
flat tin whistle. Take. it apart, and you 
would find that it consisted of nothing more 
than a circular piece of tintype metal, 
about as big as a half dollar, so held at the 


So with | 
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edges that it can vibrate. Attached to the 
middle on one side is asmall short needle, 
which the microscope would show you has 
a chisel-shaped point. There you have a 
drum which you can talk at, and which 
will vibrate responsively to each vibration 
of your voice, and a pen to record it. All 
we now need is to provide paper to catch 
and hold the record, 

Now imagine an iron cylinder, about a foot 
long, shaped like the cylinder of a music- 
box and turned by a crank; only, instead of 
the little projections on the cylinder of the 
music-box, imagine this cylinder grooved 
closely, like the spiral groove of a screw. 
As the crank is turned it turns the cylinder 
around and slowly to the left, following 
the rate of the groove. Now put tightly 
over the cylinder a rather thick sheet of 
tinfoil, pasting the edges closely together 
With alittle mucilage. Your apparatus for 
receiving the impression of the sound is 
complete, 

We will now put the two together. 
Clamp your little drum down firmly, so 
that the point rests over one of the grooves 
of the cylinder covered by the tinfoil. 
Begin toturn thecrank. A projection in 
front of the needle crowds the tinfoil down 
into the groove, forming a little channel in 
your foil, so that the needle scarcely 
touches it. Keep the crank turning. The 
needle which is fixed keeps directly over 
the groove of the turning screw. Now put 
your mouth down to your little drum and 
talk to it in a full voice. The drum 
vibrates; the needle moves up and dowa 
against the revolving tinfoil, making in 
the channel a succession of very fine 
rounded indentations, one for each vibra- 
tion, like the succession of dots in Morse’s 
telegraph. This is all. The voice is now 
recorded, but it takes a sharp eye to see the 
record. 

We have, as we write, a piece of the tin- 
foil before us, stripped off from the cylin- 
der. It is covered with parallel grooves, 
about fourteen to an iach, such as might 
be made by a light pressure of the finger- 
nail. Where there is upon them a 
record of words they are covered with 
little indentations. Here they are very 
regular, perhaps fifty to aninch. That is 
along vowel. Here they are irregular, or 
there is a skip. Here, perhaps, was a 
whispered consonant, or Mr. Edison stopped 
to take hreath; but every single vibration 
is recorded. Now, how shall we make the 
record speak back? 


Itis very simple. If a vibrationcan make 
an indentation, then the indentation can 
make a vibration. Turn the cylinder back 
to where you began to take down the record 
of your voice. Put the needle back in the 
beginning of the groove and turn the crank. 
The needle comes to the first indentation, 
and down it goes, a thousandth of an inch, 
to the bottom. The drum follows it. Up 
it rises, and falls into the next. The drum 
goes up and down, too. Don’t you see the 
drum is vibrating—vibrating just as your 
voice made it vibrate? And what is that but 
sound, voice? And, sure enough, you can 
hear it distinctly. Every word that was in- 
dented on the tinfoil by the drum is now 
spoken over again by the drum itself—in a 
muffled tone, to be sure, but yet with per- 
fect distinctness. And this is all. You 
turn the crank and let your drum indent a 
piece of tinfoil. You then turn back your 
crank td where you begun, and let the in- 
dentations vibrate the drum; and the vi- 
bration is voice. Nothing could be 
simpler or more wonderful.. 

So very simple, it is yet the most remark- 
able discovery uf the age. The most fleeting, 
evanescent thing imaginable is the voice. 
What more intangible than a breath of air? 
But the phonograph catches it, fastens it 
in metal, keeps it for centuries, and then al- 
lows another generation to hear the very 
tones and inflections of those who have 
been dead for many years. The invention 
will doubtless admit of many modifications 
and applications. Instead of a cylinder, 8 
circular disk may be employed, with 8 
spiral groove; and a standard form of the 
machine will allow a communication 
spoken in one’s instrument in New 
York to be sent to London, and 4p 
plied to another instrument there, where 
it will speak its message. In an article in 
The North American Review Mr. Edison in- 
dicates what are its probable applications 
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We may expect before a year is ended to 
have it ready for use in correspondence. 
The principle can be applied to every im- 
plement or toy which makes a sound. A 
clock may speak the hours, instead of strik- 
ing them. A child’s doll next Christmas Day 
may utter the moral precepts which we put 
in our children’s copy-booke. The locomotive 
approaching a crossing may screech out: 
“Look out for the engine!” Mr. Edison is not 
far out of the way when he says that the 
telegraph company of the future will have a 
huge system of wires running to the house 
of every subscriber, managed by skilled at- 
tendants, whose only task will be to keep 
wires in good condition, and ‘‘ to give. by 
switch or shunt arrangement, prompt at- 
tention to subscriber No. 923, in New 
York, when he signals his desire to have 
private communication with subscriber 
No. 1001, in Boston, for three minutes.” 
When that comes there will be needed a 
pretty radical change in our Post-office De- 
partment, which ought from the beginning 
to assume the control of telegraphic com- 
munication. 

And who is the inventor? Thomas A, 
Edison, the most brilliant inventor of the 
age, isa young-looking, beardless fellow, 
with an extremely bright and sweet eface, 
which lights up and changes its expression 
very attractively, who works night and 
day over his studies and experiments, and 
who has had issued to him nearly two 
hundred patents, of which the duplex and 
quadruplex system of telegraphing, the 
electric pen, and the telephone, and now 
the phonograph, are the most remarkable. 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue President has recently been asked 
whether his order about Federal officers tak- 
ing ‘part in the management of political 
organizations, caucuses, conventions, or elec- 
tion campaigns ”’ still remains good; and his 
answer in substance was that he had not re- 
called the order and did not intend to treat it 
or have it treated as a dead letter. While the 
order does not forbid these officeholders ‘to 
vote and to express their views on public 
questione, either orally or through the press,”’ 
provided this does not ‘interfere with the dis- 
charge of their official duties,’ it does forbid 
them to engage in the business of running the 
machinery of party politics and forbids the 
system of assessments upon these oflicers for 
political purposes. This is the whole of the 
famous order that has excited so much dissat- 
isfaction among a certain class of Republicans, 
We thought it right when first promulgated, 
and think so still, It is a part of the idea of a 
true civil service reform ; and, if the Repub- 
lican party cannot win elections without vio- 
lating ite principles, then let it be defeated. 
The greatest curse of American politics is the 
patronage and spoils theory in the distribution 
of offices, aud the President’s order is one step 
toward breaking up this corrupting theory. 
We hope that he will stick to it and rigidly 
enforce it, and only regret that he had not 
the courage promptly to deal with Mr. Cornell 
when he openly defied the order and meant 


thereby to put the Presitent’s pluck to the 
test. 








THERE is a disposition among some of the 
Republican members of Congress to gratify 
the Democrats, if they desire to have the last 
presidential election investigated, provided 
they will consent to make the investigation so 
thorough and general as to cover the whole 
ground and bring out all the facts. Let ull the 
facts in South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi; Georgia, with her eighty 
thousand Democratic majority ; and Oregon, 
with its Cronin-Electoral College and the mys- 
terious cipher dispatches, be fully developed. 
And, while we do not suppose that such a dis- 
closure would prove Republicans always to 
have been eaints, we do suppose that it would 
tella tale in regard to Mr. Tilden’s mavipula- 
tions and also bulldozing in many parts of the 
South which neither Mr. Tilden nor Democrats 
Generally would be particularly fond of bear- 
ing, and especially those that form the Tilden 
clique of the Democratic party. We have no 
idea that such an investigation would in any 
Way affect the President’s title to his office; 
and, as we have no doubt, the more sagacious 
and thoughtful leaders among the Democrats 
are more than suspicious that there would be 
no party profit in it. Republicans have no 
particular reason for desiring it and far less 
reason than the Democrats for dreading it. 


WE are credibly informed that The World, 
of this city, has recently been bought by Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. This, if true, very naturally 
explains the change in its editoriul tone, which 

been so marked for a few weeks past. Be- 
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ginning with the publication of the so-called 
‘interviews’ between Mr. Mines and Senator 
Conkling in regard to President Hayes and his 
Administration, The World has become one of 
the loudest of the ‘‘fraud”’ shriekers, under 
the thin disguise of urging Senator Conkling 
to speak out and tell the truth, the whole trath, 
acd nothing but the truth, and thereby give 
the people the information at which he hinted, 
and which, if known to the public, would sink 
President Hayes and his Administration ‘‘ into 
the lowest depths of infamy.’”? The Senator, 
after his general disclaimer, which was about 
one-third denial and two-thirds confession, bas 
hitherto failed to respond to this cannonade of 
exhortations. It seems likely that he will con- 
tinue to preserve his reticence, though we 
really wish that, if he has anything to say about 
electoral frauds, which the people do not 
know, but which they ought to know, he 
would say it openly and squarely, and thus 
relieve the new-born solicitudes of Mr. Tilden’s 
paper. Itisa pity that so much zeal should 
be wasted, “especially when the interests of 
‘Tilden and Reform’’ are so deeply involved 
in what Senator Conkling knows and so pro- 
vokingly refuses to tell. If Congress appoints 
a committee of investigation, we hope that the 
Senator will be the first witness, and we sug- 
gest to Mr. Tilden that he have on hand a first- 
class reporter. Itis just now of the highest 
importance to him that the public should know 
what Senator Conkling knows. 


Ir is a pretty poor business that Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, is in when he con- 
cludes his letter to the Rev. William Newton, 
deposing bim from the ministry for joining the 
Reformed Episcopalian Church, with the fol- 
lowing uncharitable words : 

“In severing my official connection with you, 
I cannot refrain from «ffering up the earnest 
prayer that God may forgive you the great 
wrong which you have done to his Church, and, 
alas! I fear to your own soul also, by need- 
lessly rendiog the body of Christ and produc- 


ing divisions and alienations among his pro- 
fessed followers.” 


How much better it would be if he had had 
the nobility to say something like this: 

“In severing my official connection with 
you, it gives me pleasure to bear my testimony 
to your faithful Christian labor in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church hitherto. Utterly differ- 
ing from you as to the propriety and wisdom of 
the courre you have chosen to pursue, I yet 
recognize the integrity of your intention and [ 
sincerely trust that the blessing of God may 
accompany all your labors in his service, wher- 
ever you may be placed; and, overlooking 
your error, I shall yet dismiss you with my 
blessing and follow you with my prayers.” 
That would have been Christian. 





‘LHE following note to us concerns Mr. Cook’s 
lecture of last week: 


“To THE EpiIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“In the course of the presentation to your 
readers of the main portions of Prof, Virchow's 
now famous address, with some introductory 
and connecting remarks, the present writer 
characterized it as timely and judicious. Mr. 
Cook, in the prelude to his lecture published in 
your last issue, refers to this remark as made ‘ at 
last by a learned professor at Harvard yonder, 
who was slow to recognize the soundness of 
similar opinions when, two years ago, they 
were defended here.’ Now, what can this mean? 
Your readers will have observed that Vir- 
chow’s address is throughout a vigorous pro- 
test against the dogmatic forthputting of unvers 
ifiable or unverified speculations as if they 
were demonstrated truths or accomplished scl- 
ence, perbaps we should say ‘haughty axiom- 
atic certainty.’ 

“The imputed slowness of the Harvard pro- 
fessor is cupable of plausible and charitable 
explanation. It may be that he never before 
heard or suspected that this was the text or 
the gist of the ‘ Lectures on Biology.” What 
gives probability to this explanation is that 
his views of the ‘ Biology’ are thought to co- 
incide with those of an article in The New Hn- 
glander for January, which temperately arraigos 
Mr. Cook for reckless indulgence in the same 
class of faults as those for which Virchow cas- 
tigates Haeckel. Indeed, if Mr. Cook is to be 
judged asa scientific man, rather than as an ‘ or- 
ator,’ it might be said that this is the crown- 
ing fault of the ‘Biology,’ Anyway, his claim 
for applause on the score of having anticipated 
Virchow in the enunciation of this wholesome 
doctrine is somewhat remarkable. 

““Mr. Cook counts Virchow among the advo- 
cates of theistic views of evolution, and as 
opposed to monism, and charges tbat Prof. 
Grey has failed to bring this out. It may well 
be so; but there is nothing in the address that 
might not be said by a monistic philosopher, 
nor need there have been as concerns the pur- 
pose in band. When Mr. Cook claims that 
his ‘ propositions were entirely parallel with 
those now put forward by Virchow ’ he doubt- 
less means that both equally oppose sove of 
the same propositions of Haeckel, etc., about 
evolution. The difference is that Virchow 





says they have not been demonstrated; Mr. 
Cook, thst they are demonstrably not true. 

‘* Finally, we must allow that the slowness at- 
tributed to the professor of Harvard in recog- 
nizing the soundness of opinions promulgated 
by Mr. Cook until they had been endorsed by 
Virchow may relate ‘to theistic opposed to 
materialistic views of evolution.’ Under this 
alterna'ive interpretation, then, we are to un- 
derstand that the Harvard professor has can- 
tiously kept back from the public his views of 
evolution until they had received this weighty 
endorsement. 


“ Asa GRAY, 
* HARVARD UNIVERSITY.” 


WE s'‘ated two weeks ago that the Atlan- 
ta committeeman who meddlesomely kept an 
Ohio colored delegate away from the Inter- 
bational Sunday-school Convention ran before 
he was sent, and that acolored man from Texas 
actually served as a delegate. Pres. Atti- 
cus G. Haygood, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, writes to The Methodist that Mr. Whid- 
by’s ‘folly was promptly condemned in the 
Atlanta Constitution, the leading Democratic 
paper of the state. The Augusta and Macon 
papers have expressed themselves in the same 
way. There was a colored delegate from Texas. 
There was nothing said about his color, any 
more than about any otherman’scolor. He sat 
with his colleaguesand conducted himself with 
great propriety. He was not ‘lionized’ nor 
snubbed.’’? This shows that the best way to 
meet such impertinence as that of Mr. Whidby 
is with reststance. Had Mr. Arnett been stout- 
ly advised to go, and had ‘he gone, notwith- 
standing the warning, it is clear now that he 
would have been properly received and the 
precedent made stronger. We must not yield 
one inch to the prejudice of the color cowards. 
Good men in the South do not wish it, 





Tue American Education Society has been 
criticised sharply because its directors have 
voted that ‘‘ they cannot in conscience appro- 
priate the funds entrusted to their care except 
to those who hold in good faith the common 
doctrines of our old New England churcbes,”’ 
This does not seem to us very terrible, if it be 
interpreted with common sense. Some of the 
doctrines that. were once commonly enough 
believed and taught in Boston—such as infant 
dambatior—are uncommon enough now, The 
Congregationalist being our authority for its de- 
nomination and Dr. Hodge (see his article ttis 
week) for the Presbyterians. Now, we canim- 
agine that, if there is any man in the board of 
directors who believes it to be his mission to 
precipitate a doctrinal crisis, he might apply 
this vote in a very ridiculous way, and might 
exclude from assistance many promising young 
men; but there is no sort of danger of this 
language being interpreted to mean anything 
more than that men whose doctrines are such 
that the churches would not install or fellow- 
ship them as pastors cannot properly be 
beneficiaries. But Congregational fdlowship 
ig not narrow, 18 the North Adams Council 
proved. 





WE are seriously inclined to raise the ques- 
tion whether “ Bro. Inskip’s” ‘‘ Holiness” 
paper, The Christian Standard, is not the most 
dishonest paper, as it is religiously the most 
conceited, in the circle of our pretty large ex- 
cbange list. The Methodist has caught it lately 
in a fearful misrepresentation; but cannot make 
it withdraw. The Methodist, referring to ‘“the 
many compliments we receive for the excel- 
lence of our printing,” mentioned that ‘the 
type-setting on our paper tis done by girls’’; and 
proceeded to say (and we concur) that ‘ ob- 
servation has strengthened our conviction that 
composition of type is one of the employments 
for which women are peculiarly fitted.’”? The 
Christian Standard misrepresented this, as fol- 
lows: ‘' The Methodist, in answer to some com- 
plaints as to the typography of the paper, 
says the type-setting of the paper is done by 
girls.”?” And it willnot make cerrection, not- 
withstanding that the original misrepresenta- 
tion may have originated in a misprint of 
* complaints ”’ for compliments. We take up the 
last number of this Higher Life paper, and, turr- 
ing to the editorial page, we find in one column 
two editorials on ‘‘ Entire Sanctification,’”’ to 
which the editor claims to have attained; and in 
the next a leng ¢ditorial on ‘“‘ The Pennsylvania 
Railroad,” which is on the face of it an adver- 
ticement, paid for in money or free passes to 
the camp-meeting grounds, and which begins 
with an apology for that railroad’s: running 
Sunday trains, and which continues in a way 
that might be perfectly proper in some busi- 
ness department, but not in the editorial pages, 
wich should be written not in the interest of 
the owner at all, but entirely in that of the 
public which reads. We have often been as- 
tonished at the looseness with which many re- 
ligious papers throw their private business 
into their editorial and literary departments, 
It is many years ago that we made the rule, 
and we have adhered to it ioflexibly, not to 
put anything from which we hoped to receive a 
pecuniary or other consideration into any 
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part of our paper which we did not every week 
offer for reut atso much per line, under our 
** Rates of Advertising,”’ p, 29. 


JOHN MORRISSEY dead closes up a somewhat 
notorious and yet a rather remarkable life in 
a rough, rude, small, and, on the whole, a bad 
way. An Irishman by birth, the son of a poor 
man, a foundry boy, @ steamboat hand, an 
gmigrant runner, a California adventurer, a 
bar-keeper, a prize-fighter, a notorious gambler, 
a stock speculator, a congressman for two 
terms, twice a senator of this state, a manipula- 
tor of horse-races, an anti-Tammany Demoggat, 
an honest man in the public offices he has held, 
a shrewd and artful manager of politics among 
the lower classes of New York Democrats, and 
in almost all things an exceedingly bad ex- 
ample for anybody to imitate—such are the 
several categories that embody the salient 
points of bis life. Many respectable men voted 
for him when he was last chosen to the senate 
of this state; and they did so on the theory of 
preferring the least of two evils. His death 
has called forth varying comments from the 
newspapers of this city ; yet the best comment 
consists in saying that the world is better off 
without such men than it can possibly be with 
them. The element of evil was overwhelm- 
ingly predominant in his life; and the success 
which attended him in some respects should 
not be suffered to disguise this fact or modify 
the public abhorrence of a life essentially low, 
immoral, and corrupting. Death is kigd to the 
state when he removes a lawmaker who isa 
persister.t and professional lawbreaker. 


...-In our issue for January 17th we quoted 
from the Bosten correspondent of The Preaby- 
terian, who sent a letter insulting the ministers 
of the vicinity for their asserted doctrinal luke- 
warmtess. We stated that it was signed 
Faith ” and we so compared it with the let- 
ters of ‘‘ Faith’s’’ predecessor, Dr. J, L. With- 
row, as fairly to convey the impression that 
if was doubtless written by him. We have 
lately received information from undoubted 
authority that Dr. Withrow cateyorically de- 
nies to his friends that he was the writer. It 
is not our fault that we have not received more 
direct disavowal of the authorship of that un- 
fortunate letter ; but, depending on what has 
been trustworthily reported to us, we would 
eXpress Our regret that we should have in any 
way connected his name with it. 


eee The New Covenant (Universalist) is very 
severe upon us because we do not know as 
much as it does about who they are that may 
be lost, nor all about how God deals with those 
who have not here lived a life of evident faith. 
But one thing we know: ‘*We know in whom 
we have believed,’’ and we know how sure God 
is to bless and save those who love him, and 
that is enough to know. We don’t know as 
much about the second probation or final salva- 
tion of those who die impenitent as The New 
Covenant does, and are not at all ashamed of our 
ignorance. 


...-Dr. Redfield, the correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, thinks that the Repub- 
licans will gain twenty.one members in the 
next House of Representatives. We hope so, 
since this would give them the majority. The 
Congressional Republican Committee have de- 
termined to make an active campaign in those 
districts at the South in which the colored 
voters are the most numerous, This will test 
the question whether the Democrats will per- 
mit them to vote without intimidation, 

...-The Mobile Register (Dem.) says: ‘ Mr. 
Tilden will find that the common sense and 
honesty of the people will hold that every 
good citizen, and especially one who stands in 
the bright light of party leadership, should set 
an example of doing one’s whole duty to the 
law because it isthe law, and not simply be- 
cause he is compelled by the law to do it,” 
This is rather hard on the income-tax dodger, 
especially as coming from a Democratic 
source. 


...eThe Property Holders’ Union of New 
Orleans, at a recent meeting, denounced a tax 
law passed by the legislature as ‘‘ throwing 
radicalism into the shade,’’ and unanimously 
declared the legislature te be ‘‘ unparalleled in 
corruption and crowned with an infamy that 
cannot readily be forgiven.”’ It seems, then, 
that affairs Louisiana under the White 
League dispensation are not as yet entirely 
lovely. At any rate, the Millennium has not 
come, 


...-Chinese Commissioner Yung Wing, ina 
letter addressed to Mrs. Isabella Hooker, ad- 
verts to the fact that China is fast ‘‘ removing 
the walls of exclusion and discrimination,’’ 
and then says: “I wonder if this country is 
really going back on those grand principles of 
human freedom and liberty as enunciated by 
the foonders of this republic when it first as- 
sumed a national existence.’’ We bope not. 

...eThe sub committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor have agreed to 
a bill that imposes a tax of a handred dollars 
on every Chinese immigrant that ventures to 
come to this country. This would be rather 
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a novel way of preserving Our treaty faith with 
China. The Chinese emperor might take it 
into his head to reciprocate the compliment, 


....8ecretary Sherman has decided to pay 
out “the dollar of the fathers” in monthly 
amounts equal to the retirement of greenbacks. 
This will give the people a chance to see the 
coveted coin, though, after they have seen it a 
few times, they will not care much about lum- 
bering their pockets with it. It is too heavy 
aod bulky for convenient use. 

....Reading Jefferson Davis’s letter to the 
M@iiiOrial Auwsociation of Macon, Ga., on the 
oéeasion of the decoration of the Confeder- 
ate graves, it is hard to suppress the regret 
that he was not hanged fortreason. He would 
have “our children ”’ raise again the banner of 
rebellion which he was compelled to drop for a 
cloak and petticoat. 


.... The strong probability now is that Fer- 
nando Wood's new Tariff Bill will have to con- 
tent itself with the go-by for this session of 
Congress. This is good news for the country, 
especially when we add that the proposed In- 
come Tax nuisance will most IHkely share the 
same fate. The people do not want either. 

...-The Charlestou News (Dem.) says that 
Southern Democrats will contro) the nomina- 
tion of the next Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, and that Samuel J. Tilden “ will 
not be accepted on anyterms.” Mr. Tilden 
now has a good prospect of spending the rest 
of his lift asa private citizen. 


.... The surest way to protect the Treasury 
of the United States against the so-called 
Southern war claims is to keep Republicans in 
power in at least one of the houses of Con- 
gress. Give both houses to the Democrats, 
matoly by Southern votes, and Congress will 
be flooded with these claims. 

.... The Boston papers overflow with pre'ses 
of Dr. Storrs’s Lectures upon the “ Ottoman and 
Muscovite.”’ One paper says it is the oratorical 
event of the decade, and another declares that 
statesmansbip is the proper domain for a man 
of his culture and ability. We think him not 
out of place in the pulpit. 

...-It is eaid that Senator Conkling, after 
taking time to think the matter over, has fully 
determined to take no further notice of the 
published “interviews ’’ between him and Mr. 
Mines. This is perhaps prudent for the 
Senator, though it leaves him in rather an un- 
pleast plight. 


....A privileged class, surely, are the mem- 
bers of great ecclesiastical conventions. The 
delegates to the Southern Methodist General 
Conference, for example, are informed by ad- 
vertisement that an Atlanta dentist will pull 
their teeth at half price. 

.-»eChace and Hathaway, the Fall River 
defaulters, were born in the same house, 
played together as children, are guilty of sim- 
ilar crimes, and have now taken up their quar- 
ters in the same jail. The coincidence will be 
completed by sending both to the same state- 
prison. 


.... Sing Sing State prison last month paid all 
its own expenses and left a haudsome profit to 
the state. There is some difference between 
thisand a deficiency of about forty thousand 
dollars per month, to be made up by taxation. 
All honor to Superintendent Pilsbury. 


-.--A respectable colored man was recently 
drawn on the jury in a justice’s court in Uister 
County, of this state. Three or four of the 
white jurors protested, and swore outright that 
they would not serve with a “ Nigger.’ The 
fools are not all dead yet. 


“Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known = Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Oonsumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








For purily, strength, and true flavor Dr. 
Price’s Special Flavoring Bxtracts are un- 
equaled. They never fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 





UNION ADAM§& 


THE house of Union Adams is teo well 
known in New York and vicinity to need 
any extensive advertising. It is well, how- 
ever, to call the attention of our readers to 
the fact that Mr. Adams has moved his 
gentlemen’s furnishing goods store to 1127 
Broadway, between 25th and 26th Streets 
and close to the St. James Hotel. In fact, 
the proximity of the store to the leading 
hotels and places of amusement make the 
location a most desirable one. Everything 
that a gentleman desires may be bought of 
Union Adams, including fine dress shirts, 
collars, cuffs, cravats, gloves, and other 
articles of use, as well as ornament. 





THE INDE 





ConcERNING the opening of a new estab- 
lishment opposite Stewart's retail store we 
have received the following communica- 
tion: ‘Publishers INDEPENDENT: We re- 
spond to the request of thousands of up- 
town families in New York, and shall open 
branch retail warerooms on the northwest 
corner of Tenth Street and Broadway next 
Saturday. The credit system which pre- 
vails in that section of the city is not pop- 
ular, and we intend to convince the people 
that C.O.D. guarantees at least twenty 
per cent. in their favor. We shall display 
in tbe spacious warerooms recently occu- 
pied by Mr. George Sloan a stock of men’s 
and boys’ ready-made clothing twice as 
large as bas ever been exhibited at retail 
above Canal Street, and shall name prices 
for goods that will be a liberal percentage 
less than up-town shoppers have been 
accustomed to. The same principles, the 
same assortments, the same accommodat- 
ing spirit which bave made the northeast 
corner of Canal Street and Broadway, New 
York, and the southwest corner of Smith 
and Fulton Streets, Brooklyn, famous 
throughout the United Siates and popular 
with all classes will be conspicuous in the 
new branch store, northeast corner of 
Tenth Street and Broadway. 

BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, 
Headquarters N. E. corner of Broadway 
and Canal Street; 
Branch Srore at the 8. W. corner of Fulton 
and Smith Streets, Brooklyn.” 
eR 


Our readers will notice this week a 
handsome illustration on the last page of a 
new and tastefully finished butter-disb, 
manufactured by the well known firm of 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., whose sales- 
rooms are at 676 Broadwny, this city, and 
whose factories are at Wallingford, Ct. 
This butter-dish is only one of a hundred 
other articles that are equally well adapted 
to the use of the table and which are now 
being generally introduced throughout the 
country. These articles include spoons 
and forks, goblets, tea sets, pitchers, and, 
in fact, everything in silver-plated ware. 
All are most admirably finished and may 
be examined at the store on Broadway, or 
may be purchased of reputable dealers 
throughout the United States. A large 
stock and full variety of electro silver- 
plated ware may also be seen at the sales- 
rooms. The high standing of Simpson, 
Hall, Miller & Co. is a sufficient guaranty 
of the excellent quality of their goods. 





CHEAP CLOTHING. 


THE warm weather now calls for sum- 
mer clothing, and there never was a time, 
probably, when it could be bought as cheap 
as at the present moment. A good suit 
throughout can be bought at about one-balf 
former prices. George L. Burr, clothier, of 
this city, some twenty years ago originated 
what is now called the “country order sys- 
tem,” and since that time he says he has 
filled ffearly 50,000 orders, from every sec- 
tion of the United States. He is now do- 
ing a very extensive business in that line, 
and, so far as we know, bas given entire sat- 
isfaction to all parties. He will send price. 
lists, fashion-plates, samples of goods, and 
rules for self-measurement to any address, 
on application by mail. We know Mr. 
Burr personally, and believe him to be an 
honorable, reliable man. Orders sent to 
him, stating particulars in detail, will have 
his very best personal attention and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed in every respect, 
See his advertisement, on last page of this 
paper, and then write him, stating that the 
INDEPENDENT advised you todo so. You 
will hear promptly. 








TROY LINE. 


THE magnificent boats ‘“‘ City of Troy” 
and ‘‘Saratoga” are now running regu- 
larly between this city and Troy, at re- 
duced rates of fare. The only wonder is 
how any line can furnish such elegant ac- 
commodations at such low rates. The 
line is comparatively a new one, and thus 
early in its infancy commands an equal 
share of traffic with a much older com- 
peting line, for the reason probably that its 
management is under the supervision of 
old heads, who understund catering to the 
comforts of the traveling public. There 
is no delay occasioned in making through 
connections with all trains running out of 
Troy, or on their arrival. The starting 
time from Pier 49 N. R. is 6 P. M, daily, 
except Sunday evening, when a boat leaves 
Troy at the usual hour, 8 P. M. 








PENDENT 


SPLENDID FURNITURE. 





One of the largest and most elegant es- 
tablishments in New York is the new fur- 
niture warehouse of Degraaf & Taylor, on 
Fourteenth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
Like all other goods, furniture is now 


offered at very low prices—so low that an 
immense trade is being attracted hither 
from far distant places in every direction. 
It will now pay to come to New York for 
furniture—even for the lowest-priced 
goods; and the firm above named, so well 
known to our readers, has a stock to meet 
every reasonable demand. Parlor suits, 
chamber suits, library suits, ball suits, and 
kitchen suits, in all the newest and best 
styles, are here constantly on exhibition, A 
new hotel, or steamboat, or dwelling-bouse, 
or a humble country cottage can be fitted 
out here at short notice and at the very 
lowest market prices. Messrs. Degraaf & 
Taylor are very large manufacturers of 
furniture, have been in the business a 
quarter of a century or more, and know 
practically the wants of the people. Our 
readers cannot deal with a safer or better 
house than this. 
————EE 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 





THERE are twostandpoints from which a 
coiset should be regarded—that of the 
modiste, in its relation to fashion, and that 
of the physician, 1n its relation to health and 
comfqrt. The present fashion calls for a 
long waist, with easy, graeeful curves, and 
a pleasing outline, whicb are to be secured 
ooly by the happiest proportions of hip, 
waist, and breast fullness. It is the uni- 
versal testimony of dressmakers that Dr. 
Warner’s Health Corset meets these re- 
quirements better than any other. 

Of far more vital importanee is the effect 
of acorset on the health of the wearer. 
Compressing the waist and wearing the 
skirts by simply fastening them around the 
body are two of the most prolific sources 
of poor health among women. 

These evils are entirely obviated by the 
Health Corset, which provides the most 
convenient, comfortable, and secure sup- 
port for the skirts and admits of the waist 
being dressed as loosely as may be desired. 

It is gratifying to add that the merits of 
this corset have been fully appreciated by 
the ladies, and that its sale has been far in 
excess of any other single style of corset 
ever sold in this country. Who shall say 
ladies refuse to consult their health in 
matters of dress? 

EE 


TRUE ART. 





Mr. ABRAHAM BoGarpus, the well- 
known photographer, corner Broadway 
and 18th Street, has lately issued a set of 
photographs of the faculty and graduating 
class of the Union Theological Seminary, 
which bear, without exception, the finest 
finish of any we have yet seen. Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, also sat for Mr. 
Bogardus, when he was on‘a visit to this 
city last winter, and the photographs then 
produced are perfect in their resemblance 
of that distinguished gentleman. All Mr. 
Bogardus’s work bears the unmistakable 
stamp of the true artist. Heis one of the 
very few photographers who understand 
to perfection the art of posing the figure. 
The price for imperial cards is $6 per 
dozen. It is one of the best and most 
reasonable places our out-of-town friends 
can go to. 





WANTED! 


A PARTNER With $2,000 capital to locate 
Branch Office in Chicago or other large 
Western city. This is a rare opportunity 
for an honest and wide awake party to jon 
a successful young man in a paying man- 
ufacturing monopoly. Sales extend over 
United States and Canadas and are increas- 
ing monthly. Expenses small. Goods 
made by contract. Over 100 per cent. 
profit. Unquestioned references given and 
required. Address D C. H., Room 8, No. 
7 Murray St., New York. 





Mensmav’ Peptouized Reet Tonic is the 
beef containing its entire nu- 


sease 
ity. particularly when resulting from pulmonar 
@ maplainta. It is arnt helpful p the most 





delicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., 
Proprietors, New York. 
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Now is the time for cheap goods. The 
stores are filled, packed, crammed with 
them. Our merchants all agree, for once, 
in saying that prices are lower than ever 
knowr before. Calicoes are down to al- 
most nothing—5 or 6 cents a yard; and all 
other dress goods are going, going at ‘ruin. 
ous figures.” Mr. H.C. F. Koch, 319 Sixth 
Avenue, is now ‘‘slaughtering all kinds of 
dress fabrics.’’ Crowds daily throng this 
popular and central store to secure present 
bargains. ‘There are thousands among our 
readers who canuot visit New York in per- 
sop. All such “who mean business” and 
who are in wantof ‘‘cheap goods” can 
safely order them from this store. All that 
is necessary isa letter or postal card stat- 
ing prices, colors, etc., as fully as possible. 
By first mail you will get a reply, with 
samples, etc., as desired. Try it. 





THE EVIL REMEDIED. 





Messrs. Toko. Pomeroy & Son, of Uti- 
ca, N. Y., long and favorably known as 
manufacturers of Floor Oil-Cloths, have 
within a few years commenced to manufac- 
ture what is known as an ‘‘ Indestructible 
Paint,” for use on tin and shingle roofs and 
brick and wood buildings. The occasion 
of their making such paints in connection 
with their extensive business was as fol 
lows: 

The shingle and tin noofs of their facto- 
ries (some $0,000 square feet), having been 
in use some twenty years, were in a very 
leaky condition, to the constant annoyance 
of themselves and damage to their property. 
After trying, without benefit, several kinds 
of roof-paints advertised to cure such de 
fects, and being themselves familiar with 
the nature and use of paint, they concluded 
to doctor their roofs with paint of their own 
manufacture. About four years ago they 
applied one coat of their Indestructible 
Roof Paint to their shingle andtin roofs, 
which resulted so satisfactorily that it was 
voluntarily adopted by their neighbors; and 
it is now being extensively used in this 
and other states. They absolutely guaran- 
tee that not a drop of any other Jiquid than 
pure linseed oi], mixed with ingredients as 
indestructible as any can well be, are used 
in their manufacture. 

As this paint has so effectually fulfilled 
the desired object on their own roofs,as well 
as in every case where it has been used, they 
have found it necessary to enlarge their fa- 
cilities, in order to supply the demand of 
those who are looking for just such a paint. 

Some very influential corporations and 
individuals endorse it, as will be seen by 
their testimonials, on page 18; and from 
the standing of the concern in Utica, and 
wherever they are known, we would rec- 
ommend any of our friends who are in 
want of this kind of paint to use the Pom- 
eroy brand. It is very apparent that the 
firm make only a side issue of this busi- 
ness, from their large oil-cloth factories 
and interests; but, having found in their 
own experience a useful and much-needed 
quality of roofing and other paints for out- 
side work, they wish to give the benefit of 
them to the public generally. 

Their prices are very rensonable and the 
quality of the paint will be strictly main- 
tained. 





BANKRUPT SALE. 





Messrs. WILSON & GREIG, of this city, 
have now on sale a ‘bankrupt and man- 
ufacturers’ stock of mantillas and cos- 
tumes, just received, of the very latest 
fashions, which is ordered to be sold re- 
gardless of cost.” This is a rare opportun- 
ity for ladies to secure great bargains. 
They also offer their own entire stock ‘‘at 
a sacrifice,” embracing new and beautiful 
Summer Dresses for Children, Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Organdy Suits and Over- 
dresses, Wrappers, Mourning Goods, 
Dress Fabrics, Summer Cloths, Linens, 
Cambrics, Ladies’ and Children’s Under 
clothing, Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ 
Wardrobes, Buttons, Fringes, Ties, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. Those in want of 
these goods should examine this stock be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. Orders from 
the country will have the best persons 





' attention of a member of the firm. 
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REAT PREMIUM. 


CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





Tue immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
sop) to the Government of the United 
States. It bas been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarJed as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
peer by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs,” We.now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 

ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritcbie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary. ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





IMPROVING GROUNDS. 


To the pedestrian, walking through the 
suburbs of our cities and villages; the 
business man, hastening to his storehouse; 
and the happy mortal, intent on pleasure, 
riding or driving over roads adorned on 
either side with beautiful country resi- 
dences, nothing gives more pleasure than 
the sight of a well-kept grass-plot or the 
more pretentious lawn. The brilliant green 
of the grass—smooth as a billiard-table, 
soft as velvet—at once attracts and delights 
the eye, impressing tbe beholder with the 
cultivated taste of the owner. 

To achieve this result the sickle and 
scythe were long used; but in our age of 
machinery, where time is money, skilled 
inventors have perfected the lawn-mower, 
& machine doing the work infinitely better 
and at a tithe of the cost originally ex- 
pended 

A machine of such great utility has called 
forth from the inventive brain many kinds, 
all purporting to do the same work equally 
well. This is, of course, impossible. Some 
one must excel all others. To our mind 
that machine is the Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower—combining in one the principal 
excellencies which exist in various others: 
1. Simplicity of construction, insuring great- 
er durability of the working parts with less 
liability to get out of order, 2. Lightness of 
draft, thus saving useless toil, rendering 
its use a pleasure, instead of atask. 8. Hase 
of adjustment, enabling the owner at will to 
regulate the hight at which he desires to 
cut, 

Believing, as we do, in the superiority of 
this machine, we cannot do better than to 
advise those of our readers who are in want 
of a lawn-mower to consult the advertise- 
ment of Messrs, Grabam, Emlen & Pass- 
More, to be found on page 81, before pur- 
Chasing elsewhere. 








AN EFFICIENT MACHINE. 

THE farmer can hardly ask fora more 
propitious spring than we are having, and 
all kinds of produce and stock will, with 
this kind of weather, thrive in abundance. 
The harvesting season will be upon us be- 
fore we are aware of it, and it behooves 
every careful farmer to be prepared for it 
in the way of machines. The great bug- 
bear with small farmers is that farm ma- 
chines are too expensive. They do not 
consider that the machine takes the place, 
in a large measure, of farm hands; but hug 
their money close, with no more enterprise 
than to eke out a poor living. After a good 
machine is once bought, it consumes noth- 
ing; it needs but little if any expense to 
keep it in order; it is always ready for use; 
and, with any kind of management, will 
psy for itself in the first season. Sucha 
machine is Cornell’s ‘‘ A,B,C” Thresher and 
Cleaner, which is constructed upon the 
plan of saving of power. 

This Thresher and Cleaner combines the 
best points of machines of its class which 
have survived the nearly endless inventions 
and attempted improvements for the last 
twenty-five years. 

Itis built of the best materials, in the 
best manner, upon sound mechanical prin- 
ciples, and is furnished with cast-steel 
shafts and Babbitted bearings. 

The Fan Shaft is entirely separate from 
the Shaker or Cleaner Shoes; and, if de- 
sired, may be driven at different speeds, to 
suit the kind and character of the work. 

The Shaker and Cleaner Shoes travel in 
opposite directions, each reaching the end 
of its stroke at the same instant of time, 
thus serving to neutralize each other's jar 
or vibration, and the power ordinarily lost 
in the rapid reversal of motion is saved by 
making these Shoes play »gainst adjustable 
rubber cushions, which give out the force 
required to stop them in aiding them to 
recover motion on the succeeding stroke. 

The power required to run these ma- 
chines is less than for any other Thresher 
and Cleaner of equal size made. 

A 26-inch cylinder machine will thresh 
from 200 to 300 bushels of wheat, rye, or 
barley and twice that quantity of oats per 
day. 

A 86-inch cylinder machine will thresh 
about twice as much. 

Full directions for setting up the ma- 
chine and threshing the severa) kinds of 
grain are sent with every shipment. 

They are manufactured by the Albany 
Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y., under 
the proprietorship of Mr. O. H. P. Cornell, 
who is well and favorably known as placing 
only first-class implements in the market. 





_CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


WE desire to call the attention of church 
committees who are about renovating their 
churches to the pew-cushions manufactured 
by the American Carpet Lining Company, 
98 Thomas Street, New York. This firm 
has a patent filling, which is moth proof; 
and they have on hand at present a large as- 
sortment of fine goods, at reasonable prices. 
Great annoyance has often been occasioned 
by the ruin of. entire sets of cushions in 
churches, and these moth-proof seats are 
bound to become popular wherever they 
are used. They are what has long been 
needed in this capacity and are kept in 
order with very much less expense. We 
advise those who are about purchasing to 


examine these goods before going else- 
where. 


EE 

Tne rich lands of Iowa are universally 
allowed to form a most productive farming 
country, and it is upon these lands that the 
banking-house of Geo. W. Frank & Dar- 
row, of 167 Broadway, makes loans. In 
fact, this house, while loaning very exten- 
sively, does its business most carefully. 
Their loans never exceed one-third of the 
cash value of the lands. Bonds to the 
amount of these loans are issued and bear 
from eight to ten per cent. interest. These 
bonds are sold all over the United States, 
in quantities ranging from $500 to $3,000. 
Full and complete particulars may be 
learned by writing to Geo. W. Frank & 
Darrow, bankers, 167 Broadway, this city. 


——r—_ 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
makes lighter, sweeter, and healthier 
bread, biscuits, cakes, etc, than any other. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


New York has never prided itself on the 
vastness of its hotele. The sumptuous man- 
ner in which they are kept is a matter of great- 
er consideration. Of the first-class hotels that 
are conducted on the Europea plan the Bruns- 
wick stands pre-eminent. Situated on Fifth 
Avenue, between Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Streets, it rises eight stories in hight 
and commands an excellent view of Madison 
Square and the adjacent thoroughfares. Only 
euch a city as New York, which draws contin- 
uously through the year the wealthy classes 
from every section of the country, can support 
a hotellike the Brunswick. It is complete and 
perfect in all its appointments. A thorough 
examinstion from cellar to Mansard is time 
profitably as well as pleasantly spent. 

In the kitchen are eleven French cooks and 
eight assistants. Seven large ranges are to 
be seen, of which ore is used exclusively for 
cooking oysters. Every conceivable kind of 
dish is here rrepared. from English snipe to 
asparagus fresh from California. When you 
learn that forty cents a pound is paid for spring 
lamb, and that all the varieties of flesh, fish, and 
fowl] bring a correspondingly high price, tbe 
natural conclusion is that the table is the best 
that the market can afford. In the ice-cream 
apartment. are twelve large boxes, each filled 
with adifferent kind of cream and surrounded 
with ice. prepared by a patent ice-cutting ma- 
chine. The ices and creams are molded into 
the most delicate and fantastic forms before 
thev are served up to the guests. Inthe bakery 
is an oven that will bake a barrel and a balf of 
flouratatime. Going next to the laundry, ove 
Frees eighteen women at work ; and by means of 
patent machines, run by steam, for wasbing, 
wringing, dryinc, and ironing, an arvicle of 
clothing mry be sent up-stairs perfectly well 
done up within fifteen minutes after it ts re- 
ceived. By passing through the receiving de- 
partment into the engine-room, you notice 
several force-pumps, that send the water to 
the top of the house into the large tanks, 
which are kept constantly full. These 
reservoirs, together with a hundred feet 
of hose and a fire-extinguisber on each 
floor, make the building absolutely fireproof. 
The bydraulic dumb-waiter, which works with- 
out noise and which carries dishes from the 
kitehen up to the restauraut, is the only 
machine of its kind in a New York hovel. 
The pantry, storeroom, wine-room, and up- 
stairs the café, reading-room, and barber-shop 
can scarcely be criticised in a single respect. 
But the most attractive feature of the Brun- 
swick is the public dining-room, which is ex- 
quisitely painted and beautifully furnicbed. 
The frescoing is superb. The carpets sre 
green-tinted, so as to match the plants that 
are placed, with great taste, in the large 
windows. Portions of the windows are of 
stained glass, in which are represented em- 
inent artists, poets, and literati, In the 
center of the hall is a costly fountaio, whose 
basin looks like the bottom of the fea. 
Around the room are placed forty-five 
tables. This room is one of the sights of 
New York to strangers vistting the city. 

A quickly running elevator takes the travel- 
er up to the sleeping apartments. Every bed- 
room has a bath-room attached. There are 
forty singJe suites inthe hotel, which include 
a bed-room, parlor, and bath-room. The larger 
suites consist of two bed-rooms, a hall, @ par- 
lor, and a bath-room opening into each Otuer. 
These suites rent from $170 per week down, 
and are furnished most elegantly. The Bruns- 
wick has several private dining-roome, where 
small dinner parties are frequently given. Four 
complete sets of French enina and glassware 
have recently been imported from Paris ex- 
— for these small private dinners, At the 

ack of the hotel is a summer garden, which is 
shut in from the outside streets and is a most 
cool and refreshing spot during the hot weath- 
er. The front of the Hotel was handsomely 
decorated Monday evening, on the arrival of the 
famous Coaching Club from Philadelphia, The 
proprietors, Mesers. T. L. Mitchell and F. Kinz- 
ler, evidently understand their business, and 
to their skillful management is due the signal 
success of the Hotel Bruoswick. 











A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


THE well-known house of Wilcox & 
Fitch, No. 59 Fourth Avenue, this city (op- 
posite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s retail store), 
are now offering their large wholesale stock 
of bedding at prices so low that a large 
number of buyers are attracted to their es- 
tablishment. The stock is entirely of their 
own make and embraces everything that 
a housekeeper would desire, including all 
grades of mattresses, pillows, sheets, and 
every known style of spring beds. ‘The va- 
riety of beds in hand are being sold off at 
very attractive prices. Some very pretty 
cottage bedroom suits may also be seen, 
and likewise an assortment of matting, 
rugs, and carpets. This firm are the sole 
agents for Case’s Patent Folding Bed and 
Settee combined, and we are sure that all 
customers may now obtain very satisfactory 
bargains at their establishment. 





SHOES. 


Amone the well-known and Jargely pa- 
tronized shoe stores in this city that of 
Prooks’, 1196 Broadway, corner of 29th 
Street, stands preeminent. The stock is 
large and well-assorted and the prices are 
invariably reasonable. For instance, 
ladies’ fine button boots are selling at from 
$8 00 to $500 and children’s shoes as low 
as $2.00. Goods for gentlemen are marked 
at $5 00 and upward. Only the best skilled 
workmen sre employed in makirg these 
shoes and they will certainly give satisfuc- 
tion. The Patent Cork Sole Boots and 
Shoes are a specialty. 
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ONE HUNDRED PLOWS A DAY. 


AN ESTABLISHMENT MAKING FOUR HUN- 
DRED VARIETIES OF PLOWS.—IMPORTANT 
TO DEALERS IN PLOWS AND CASTINGS. 


THE large establishment of the Baltimore Plow 
Company fills a verv important place in the manufac- 


ket a very large and desirable trade from all sections 
of the South. The proprietors of the foundry to 
which the Baltimore Plow Companyare successors 
made especial efforts to keep up with all the changes 
and improvements in plows, and whenever they 
found a plow gaining in popularity in any section 
they would obtain patterns for it. In this way they 
accumulated the pat‘erns for nearly every plow 
made or sold in the South. The present company 
thus secured about four hundred patterns, embrac- 
ing every shape and variety of plow that can be im- 
agined, and giving the Company advantages in sup- 
plying the trade which surpass those of any other 
establishment in the country. 

This Company do not make a specialty of any par- 
ticular plow, but make from any of the samples em- 
braced in their long list. They make every portion 
of the plow, and have the most approved machinery 
for doing all that can possibly be done by machinery 
—such as planers, tenoning, boring, and chamfering 
machines, sand-belts, emery and buff wheels, etc. 
While the low prices of recent years have frequently 
led to a reduction in the quality of castings, this 
Company are laboring constantly to improve the 
quality of their goods. They sell nothing that they 
do not manufacture, and manufacture nothing that 
they cannot produce at as smal! a cost as any maker. 
Their plow-castings are the smoothest, toughest, 
b -st-fitting, and best-finished castings ever produced 
in this country. The labor employed is the most 
skillful that can be procured,and nothing but the 
best material is used, while the popularity of their 
goods is shoWh by the fact that their foundry is run- 
ning day and night. 

Mr. EF. B. Whitman, president of the Company, is 
well known in this community and has matuy years’ 
experience in the business. Mr. H. T. Worster, the 
suverintendent, has for many years been engaged in 
the foundry business and is well qualified fur his 
position. The patronage of the Company comes 


very largely from the south, and we are glad to 
state that it is steadily and raplaly enlarging. 





ORGANS. 


Tue thriving town of Brattleboro, Vt., 
owes its prosperity in a large degree to the 
manufacture of organs. The great manu- 
facturing establishment is the well-known 
firm of J. Estey & Co. In whatever part 
of the country there is a village large 
enough to form a chureh, there you sre 
almost sure to find one or two families who 
have an Estey organ. These instruments 
are seen everywhere and are known every- 
where, All that J. Estey & Co. ask is that 
their organs be carefully examined before a 
purchase is made elsewhere. The high 
character of the firm is shown by the excel- 
lent quality of the organs which they man- 
facture. Every instrument that is sent out 
brings orders for others. Some new styles 
have lately been introduced, which will 
surely commend themselves to the general 
public. In our issue of this week is a 
beautiful design of an organ made express- 
ly for Sunday-schools and chapels. The 
new illustrated catalogue, which is now 
ready, contains a score or so of other 
attractive designs, Send for this catalogue 
before purchasing an organ. 





In another column may be read the ad- 
vertisement of some seven-per-cent.-bonds 
that have lately been placed upon the mar- 
ket and are meeting with a ready sale. 
They are the first renewal and consolidated 
mortgage bonds of the Syracuse, Bing- 
|, bamton, and New York Railroad Compa- 
py, and are free from all taxes. The com- 
pany has no floating debt and the road isin 
good working condition. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death, Rev N dH. 
Downs’ Exrxir has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Ex1x1 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it bas become 
a housebo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


MALARIAL FEVER. 


MALARIAL FEVERS, constipation, tor- 
pidity of the liver and kidneys, general 
debility, nervousness, and neuralgic ail. 
ments yield readily to this great disease 
conqueror, Hop Bitters. It repairs the 
ravages of disease, by converting the food 
into rich blood, and it gives new Jife and 
vigor to the aged and infirm always. See 











** Proverbs,” in other column, 


turing interests of this city, and secures to this mar- . 
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Buarr's Pitis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLANTEN & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bee 
fa the world. The inventor has used this aplend'c ‘a 
Hair Dye for 37 ; with benefit to the hair and no 
injury *o. his health—proof that it is the only true and 
fect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
poteeapens; no ridiculous vntes a the 
i of bad dyes; leaves the hair so 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Properly applied a 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with a piece exactly fitted,to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just iseuing from the 
shin, the hair being evyactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair. They are so perfect the 

cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond et.. New York. 











Gentlemen's Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Dress, Double Sole, and Cork Sole, at $5 and up- 


ward. 
Ladies’ fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS' 


’ 
No. 8196 BROADWAY, corner 29th 8t. 


EATT 


PIANOS : Another vattle on high price RAt ING 
eee | on the monopolist re cp ticc p a 
tc? See Be iste, fahate st Newspaper fullreply (sent free) 
before buying P ano or Organ. Read my latest circular. 


Lowest prices ever iven. padres x 
WAR Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N ORGANS 








Do you want to increase your Trade 
or build up a New Business? 


IT PAYS 


TO LET PEOPLE KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE TO 
SELL. HOW THAT CAN BE DONE AT THE 
LEAST COST IS WORTH ASKING ABOUT, 

NEWSPAPER* REACH MORE PEOPLE AT A 
LESS EXPENSE THAN ANY OTHER MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION. HENCK, AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT THAT CAN BK GLVEN THE MOST CIR- 
CULATION FOR THE MONEY IN GOOD PAPERS 
IS THE SUREST WAY TO DEVELOP YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. 

TO TRY FOR 8UCH 


REWARD 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR STANDARD LIST 
AND LEARN WHAT AN IMMENSE CIRCULA- 
TION YOU CAN GET FOR A SMALL SUM. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—On every order for this List we 
will give you over Half a Million Cir- 
ealation in other papers without 
charge. 


BEDDINC. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR IMMENSE 


7” ‘J . 
WHOLESALE STOCK 
of BEDDING and SUPPLIES at 
teta 
iy full and choice line is entirely OUR OWN 
MAKE, and includes, all grades of Mattresses, 
Bolsters, Pillows, Sheets, and every known style 
of Spring Beds. 
ottage Bedroom Suits 
at cost of manufacturer. 
Matting, Rugs Carpets, etc. 
at auction pri 
Sole Agents for CASE’S PAT ENT FOLDING BED 
AND SETTEE COMBINED. 


WILCOX | & FITCH, 


5 AVE.. 
opposit E 





4th 
T STEWART’S. 


CAPON SPRINCS ANO BATHS 
Hampshire Co., W. Va., open May 15th, 1878. 
Unequaled by any ‘mineral water in America for the 
cure of Kidney and Btadder Troubles, Uterine Ail- 
ments, Gout,and Acid Dyspepsia, and Diseases of the 
Skin. [ts waters are alkaline and contain also Salts 
of LAthia. It is an unfailing solvent of Calculi. 
Capon has proved of great value in other diseases, 
but can be — confidently relied on in the above- 
named than &ny other mineral springs in this coun- 
try. Fine Chalybeate Springs, rich in iron, on the 





grounds, and a White Sulphur Spring of excellent 
quality easily accessible. ‘I'he air of this elevated 
region is pure and delicious and the plunge and other 


baths superb I guarantee the finest Band of Music 
south of New York. For decailed inf. 
on Dr. LEONARD WEBEXK. ‘ 136 Ww. Sith Bt. New 
York. Send for Descriptive Pamphlee 

Wm. H. 


SALE, Proprietor. 
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BROADWAY ag weet, 


BROADWAY AND PRINC 
STYLES 


NEW YORK, 
’ ’ REY pe E OF EXAMIN 
MEN’S & BOYS iE OF EX AMIN. 


LOW RENTS! LOW GOLD! 
Low Prices! ! 


Dinner Sets, English Colored, 144 
pieces, $22. 

Chamber Sets, English Colored, 11 
pieces, $4, $5, and §6. 

Tea Sets, English Colored, $5. 

Nice Goblets, $1.25 per Dozen. 


We are now offering alarge stock of goods, suit- 
able for Cottages, at prices suited to the times, and 





we trust no one wanting to furnish inthe Country 
will go tn the “side streets,”” because * Broadway rents 
are dear.”” Our Rent ts Cheaper than it would bein 
Strth Avenue. 

Come and get our prices. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


747 BROADWAY, 


FEW DOORS BELOW 87TH STRERT, N. Y. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


{P™ All goods manufactured on my own premises 
and warranted. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
WESTMINSTER PARK. 
Pablic Sale of Lots, May 22d, 1878. 


THE GROUNDS OF THE WESTMINSTER PARK 
Association, on Wells Island, Alexandria Bay, was 
now laid out preparatory toa public sale of mM 
WEDNESDAY, the 224d DAY OF MAY “rhe 
Park will be open to public examinat A, <™ two 
weeks before the day of sa ~~ and maps will be fur- 
nished toall parties, The Lots are to be appraised, 
and sold at the appraisal, except in cases of com- 

etition, when sae | hy’ 4 be sold to the highest bidder. 

‘erms of payment: 25 per cent. down and the re- 
mainder in quarterly installments of 25 per cent. 
trom date of sale. Parties purchasing iots will be 
carried free over the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdens- 
burg and Utica and Black vet Railroads. 

P. a OWLER, D.D., 
an ee President. 
R. C. COLLIS, ‘Theresa, N. {- Secretary. 











CARPET LINING! 


SOMETHING NEW. 
The attention of at my J is called to the new 
(patented) article of Carpet Lining, which is manu- 
actured from 


CEDAR BARK 


and is the best thing everinvented for the purpose. 
It is put up in convenient rolis of 25 yards each, one 
yard wide. The price is only 6 cents per yard, 
about half the price of other linings. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
- CF. TITCOMB, 21 215 Federal St, 


GP" We should be a rete fe to show the process of 
manufacture. 








STANDARD WEEKLIES, 


Price per Line. 


Names of Papers. 


New York Weekly 8 
§ Scientific "A America... 


podepsnden 

Christian Advocate 
Weekly Times,... . 
Examiner and¢ ‘hronicle,... : 





double) 
New England Farmer ‘3 * 
Conareaationalist (cuts 4 extra). cents. 
Portland Transcript 
Manchester Mirror....... ... 
Albany puree 1 ¥ 
altivator and — Gentleman. 30 cents. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian 25 
Baltimore American ... . 7 

Cincinnati Weekly Times eee 

Herald und Presbyter. Se .-18 cents. 















Weekly Gazette 75 cents. 

Louisville Weekly C ourier-Jour 40 cents. 
Chicago Times........ ae 5 cents. 
Prairie Farmer .. 40 cents. 

St. Louis Globe-Demecrat % cents. 
Republican ° cents. 

810.00 


For a ten-line advertisement to be inserted 
one week in the above list we will accept a 
checs, in advance, for $100, and will insert 
the same one week in a list of One Thousand 
Country Weeklies gratis. 

Will insert two lines in the above list and the One 
Thousand Country Weeklies for $30 cash. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 





[May 9, 1878. 
SEE THE BEST. 


. The Greatest Variety, the Lowest-Priced 


BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


ONE-PRICE CLOTHIERS. 
NOS. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 


PURE LINSEED OIL PAINTS! 


DO YOUR OWN PAINTING WITH 


POMEROY'S INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINTSs 


BROWN, SLATE, AND DRAB COLORS. 
MIXED READY FOR VRS Wash BULBINE. ROOFS AND BRICK 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. JNO. HENRY ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, New 
York, says: * Your Paint works splendidly. Tt 
proves to be a first-class Roof Pain 

ae NICHOLOY & VAN DUSRR, Newark, 
N. Y ,say: “One coat of your Paint ona Roof 
that leaked badly stopped all leaking. It excels 
anything we have ever seen for cheapness and 
SeHON. Yas 





‘ . D. HuRLBuRT, Esq., Utica, says; * A single 
7 . plication of your Roof Paint to the Tin Roof of 
e Utica Steam Woolen Mills fully justifies all 
. your elatms for it as an Indestructible Roof 
aint. 
MR. JOHN G. LATIMER, 201 Atlantic 8t., Brook- 
ye. H. Y., says: ‘ Having used your Paint on 
ood and Brick, 


Mk. JULIAN BATCHELOR, Roofer, Utiea, says: 
* | have used your Paint for some years on Roofs. 
Iam constantly putting on,and consider one 
coat ail that is needed for years or more. 
know of no Roof Paint equal to it. It contains 
' sings Tar, or Acid, to rust Tin or injure rain- 
water.” 
RADE , MAR, DR. Henny Foster, Clifton Springs Water 
bad Cure, N. Y., says ‘Your Roof Paint has more 
y than met my expectations. It has stopped the 
aksin my Shingle Roof, ete. In Florida the 
Cypress Shingles ruined the rain-water, and the hot sun curled the Shingles and made the Roof leak. 
Your Paint has corrected both evils, giving pure water and a good, tight Roof. I can confidently recom- 
mend it to all who have defective Sningle Roofs.” 

Mk. JOHN DAGWELL, Utica Foundry, says: ‘* Other kinds we have used, without benefit. One coat of 
your Roof Paint on our old Tin Roofs proved so effectual that we can recommend it as the best and 
cheapest Roof Paint made 

MEssnes. RUSSELL, WHEELER & SON, Stove Manufacturers, Utica, say: ‘One coat of your Roof Paint 
on our old Shingle Roof, we believe will add many years to its value, besides affording @ real protection 
against leaking and fire.’ 


THEO. POMEROY & SON, Utica, N. Y. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., near Sixth Ave. 


Patented December Lith, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 


AVERILL. PAINT, 


XED READY FOR US 
Received the Highest Award from bay Uontenage = aenenenare ha Beauty and Durability. Beware of 
ions 


CALCICAKE: 


COMPRESSED CALCIMIN 
Something New for Walls, Cellings, Tee. R easy tor use and can be = by any one. Sample Cards sent 


HEMI AL | 
AVERILL 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y.3 171 Kast nel pe h S¢., AL, PA yah East’ River 8t., Cleveland; 
N. - E. ¢ Cor. Fourth and Kace Sts., Philadelphiat | id 1 Migh St.» Boston, Mass. 


CEFF) STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


ot 3 ths THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 
( = TAKETHE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 
s . WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., has recently 
wee a de \ received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
inacase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
Be \ pronounced hopeless by his medical advisers. A Stone placedina 


glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust im three hours. 
This case, fullyreported and well attested, will be sent to and 


"THOMAS F, GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


BUFFALO SCALE S|“ 


Patent Combination Beam makes 



































Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING, 

















it up so ly. Never 
U 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co, 


BUFFALO, N. Y; 


K 
The Best, therefor ore stag, Chowne. 
EVERY PROVEMENT SINCE. 
Rn A. by mail promptly at- 
nded 
eaning. ae an TORDAN, Prop.. 


and 439 West 45th Street, 





oe 
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xiiiaitenntan ; ;, 
George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 800 @3 % BARLEY: COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
Weebly Market aeview, “Grand Bank Coa o cecccccccees 200 @2% SLAC... ccc cccccccccccccccece 60 @ 7 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl........ YS ea | Se 60 @ 8&5 BUTTER.—The market has ruled dull 
(For week ending Friday, May 3d, 1878.) Pickled Cod, # obl........... 350 @ 450 BEANS: and price of all kinds are decidedly lower 
, and still tending downward. We quote: 
GROCERS’ MARKET Mackerel : Marrow, Ngw......0...0- Lob. 1 874] 10 1 aise, artine...c.cceceee inecheceaie @ @uU 
- No. 1 8hore........ rceeeccece 18 00 @22 00 = sem mena sees soceceeee 7 + re fats, elections. oo. kencaae Ff 
: .2 Shore, new....... arose t e Kidney, New........... tate, tu to prime. 1 
COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market | NOs whores New + cow |eleen ee... 34 @245 | State, tube, Geawer oS 0 @u 
- . ? , » DEW. . eee. aeceaces Western, eo 18 @ 
continued in the position noted in our last No. 8Modiam, new.......... 80 @90 Pea, prime.......cssceeeeeces 165 @1%5 Wee on =_ ag peeeenntres 93 @u4 
issue during Wed esday and Thursday, @ | gajmon, Pickled, No. 1. 8 bbl.17 v0 @20 00 wins ; Westery, firkius, choice............ 13 @14 
- ‘ ‘ , ° , HAY.—With increased receipts and only ‘ 
fair amount of business having been trans- | Herring, Scaled, ® box........— 15 @— 18 a: hain caaelialaa niin, aint Western, firkins, good to prime..... 10 @12 
acted, the feeling continuing firm. Yes- | erring, No.1, ® box....... —- 9 @ 10 j we CHEESE.—The market remains quiet, 


terday, upon the receipt of telegrams from 
- Rio dated the 1st inst., quoting an advance 
of 50 reis in price, and showing a still 
more favorable position as regards receipts 
and stocks, the tone of the market was 
materially strengthene1, and quotations 
were advanced to 16@16} cents for Fair 
cargo and 1614@16c. for Good. Mild Cof- 
fees.—Padang continues very firm. Full 
samples from the Havener have not yet ap- 
peared, but those shown are a handsome 
brown. At the Dutch Government sale 
held at Rotterdam on the 1st inst. 93,500 
bags were sold at prices which were 1 
Duteh cent above valuations for Goof 
Ordinary and 2@3c. over valuation for 
American grades, showing an advance of 
216 Dutch cents from the last sale, held 
March 27th. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144;@194% 
Santos,Ord.to Choice.............+6. 184%@194% 
PWM 60ccd cede cs tccesawscerccscce 24 @26 
ROGER. 0 scicccisceccies ccssscccccccoces 28 @281¢ 
Maracatbo..........0-.cecccceseecees 17:4@1916 
rot aeererrrrrrr rer reer rere 18%@19 


TEA.—The auction sale of Thursday 
showed a slight decline on Green, other 
kinds realizing about previous prices. At 
private sale business has been quiet, with 
the market rather easier all rou.d. We 


quote 

FRVBOM Ss 6 o6osccccecssess $608sesedcous 25 @ 450 
Young Hyson........... eateenewes 22 @ 70 
English Breakfast............seeeee 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan.........seeseeee:- 25 @ 55 
CON sbiccceecnreisisccsceseciced 23 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar continues to be 
very firmly held, and importers evince a 
disposition to store, rather then make any 
concessions on the ruling range of prices. 
The business transacted since our last has 
been small, and the market, though quiet, 
is firm. With respect to quotations there 
is some irregularity, the difference of views 
entertained being dueto a great extent to 
the absence of business upon which to base 
valuations. Refined.—There has been a 
good demand and the market has been 
steady and quiet; but at the close there was 
a rather better feeling, the offerings yester- 
day showing a slight falling off. We 
quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7T4@ 14 
HARD: —-CUb LORE. 65. occ cccccacecce 94%{@ 9% 
Crushed .....cccccee seccccce 954 @ 9% 
POWGGIOG So ncccsccscccocesas 914 @10% 
Granulated ..........sseeee06 94%@ 94 
WHIT8.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8K{@ 9 
Steam Refined A............ 8E(@ 834 
PNT O  ccinc siewsasccedecces 8Y@ 8% 
YBLLUW.—Extra C........cceeceeeee IK@ 8% 
Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 
MOLASSES —The market has been ex- 


tremely quiet for ull descriptions of West 
India, the demand having been only fair, 
and holders showing no disposition to press 
sales. Stocks are not large; but Refiners 
would appear to have imported sufficient 
on their own account to meet their present 
wants, while the Grocery qualities have 
been affected to some extent by the cheap- 
ness of the Louisiana product. New Or- 
leans.—There is no change to notice. The 
market continues quiet and firm, with a 
moderately good demund, which was 
slightly improved yesterday. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades.......... +... nominal, 

‘“ Boiling Grades...........006 3% @— 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 39 @40 
New Orleans, - good. ..... 45 @46 
New Orleans, - best....... — @52 


FISH.—Further arrivals of 800 bbls. 
new Mackerel, with sales of the same at 
$5.50@$6 as they run, fisherman’s order 
and pack. For old stock of a choice grade 
there is considerable call; but the supply is 
80 light that but few sales result, being 
held rather above the views of purchasers, 
Dry Cod are dull; but a somewhat firmer 
feeling prevails, the receipts and stock 
being small. Box Herring are firm. Bar- 


tel Herring show no improvement, We 
quote; 


SALT.—A firmer feeling is manifest for 
Factory Filled; but the disturbing influence 
of rivalry still has its effect. Bulk contin. 
ues quiet, and, though the supply of West 
India is greatly reduced, the stock of Med- 
iterranean is ample for all immediate and 


prospective requirements, We quote: 
Turk’s Island, ® bushel....... — 2% @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 6%@ 7 


™m small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 33¢ 





GENERAL MARK&T. 


ASHES remain very dull and nominally 
quoted at 44@4 cents for Pots and 6@6% 
for Pears. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand has been fair for State and Western 
Flour, as also for the product of the City 
Mills; but, with fair receipts, the market 
has tended in buyers’ favor, and conces- 
sions of 5@10 cents have frequently been 
made, to close out consignments and also 
to insure sales of lines. The jobbing trade 
has been moderate and shippers have done 
the bulk of the business, the market closing 
dull for all kinds. Southern Flour —The 
demand has been less active and prices 
have been irregular, generally favoring the 
buyer, closing easier. Rye Flour remains 
dull and prices tend downward. Corn 
Meal has beén in fair request; but prices 
are scarcely so high, the majority of the 
transactions in Brandywine having been on 
the basis of $3.10. We quote: 


Unsound Flour..........seeeeees - 4 50@ 5 50 
State Supers ........ceweseeves eon 4 25@ 4 75 
State No. 2......... ececectcosceese OOM 9 B5 
PUMP MONS dj ccdiccnnceceteaadeses 5 00@ 5 15 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 60@ 5 90 
oo « “ White...... 5 75@ 6 00 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 40@ 5 75 
“ New Process.......... 6 50@ 8 50 
Southern Flour......... Suacadaces 3 00@ 8 00 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 3 50@ 3 80 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ........eeeeee 2 25@ 3 10 


GRAIN. — Wheat.—With free receipts 
via the Erie Canal and a continued mod- 
erate shipping demand for both Spring and 
r Winter, the market has been unsettled and 
prices of all sorts have fallen 3@5 cents 
per bushel, without inducing any consid- 
erable business in either Spring or Winter 
Red. A moderate trade has been done in 
White Wheat for export, both on the spot 
and to arrive, though at lower prices. The 
crop prospects were never more promising; 
and, with the large acreage under cultiva. 
tion, a most bountiful yield is all but 
assured. Corn,—The market has been de- 
pressed by heavier receipts and all kinds 
have declined, the chiefest decline having 
been in No. 3, the quality of which has not 
been so good as along back and the demand 
for which has ben very light. Rye.—The 
market has ruled heavier and prices are 
lower. Barley remains dull, but prices are 
without decided change. Oats have been 
in fair demand, in part for export; but the 
market has, nevertheless, favored the buyer 
and closed yesterday dull and lower. 
Beans.—Both Mediums and Marrows have 
been in steady fair demand and prices have 
not essentially changed. Other kinds are 





quiet and without decided change. We 
quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.......ccececceeee -141 @145 

White Western..........s..06 130 @1 38 

No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 128 @1 30 | 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “*“* ....... 124 @1 24% 
No. 2 Chicago, $6 weveee 122 @1B 

Amber Michigan......... ooeee 1 837 @1 39 

RYE: 

SUNOS seis sees Sccussa iicctecs THC 

Western. ....... wstddew eece . 0 @ 

Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 56 @ — 

Western White, New.......... 58 @ 56 

Oats: 

White....seccsccccsccccccsees 844@ 38 

Mixed..... ccccescccccccccccss 34 @ 35 











Prices, however, though showing no fur- 
ther change, rather tend in buyers’ favor. 
The quotations are for North River Ship- 
ping 55@60 cents; retail grades 70@80; 
Clover 50@65, according to quality; and 
Salt 45@50. The arrivals of Straw are 
light and, with a fair inquiry, prices are 
fairly maintained. We quote Long Rye 
40@50 cents; Short do. 85@40; and Oats 
40@45, cash. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The demand for 
Beef Cattle has been rather slow during 
the week; but no important change has oc- 
curred in quotations. The sales were at 
854@9% cents for medium to good, to 
dress 55@56 lbs. to the gross cwt.; and 10 
@10°4 for prime and extra, to dress 56@57 
Ibs. Milch Cows were quiet. There was 
some inquiry for fair to good; but the 
views of holders were above those of buy- 
ers. There was a fair inquiry for Calves 
at 4@6 cents for common to good. Sheep 
have been quite active and a shade higher 
rate has been obtained. Clipped quoted 
43@5§ cents. Lambs were dull. A few fair 
to choice sold at 8@11 cents. For Live 
Hogs there has been a very limited inquiry. 
Prices are nominal, The receipts for the 
week are 10,389 Beef Cattle, 30 Cows, 
3,987 Calves, 20,305 Sheep, and 29,597 
Hogs. 


PROVISIONS. — No improvement has 
taken place in the market for the Hog pro- 
duct. On the contrary, nearly everything 


has sold lower, though in some instances | 


prices at the close yesterday were not so 
low as during the preceding two days. 
Pork has ruled very quiet, though retail 
sales of City Mess have been made at ex- 
treme figures. Bacon.—The market re- 
mains dull, but prices are nominally un- 
changed. Cut Meats remain dull and most 
kinds are nearly nominal, in the absence of 
sales of moment, Lard.—The market bas 
been somewhat irregular and prices have 
alternately declined and advanced, though 
the changes have not been radical. Beef 
continues to be neglected and prices are 
still to some extent nominal. Beef Hams 





are quiet at unchanged prices We quote: 
Plain Mess, bbl............... 9 00 @I11 50 
Extra Mes6.......sccccec---e11 50 @I12 50 
Prime — i cscccacces = 00 (@22 00 
RUOMOG Wiss ccccicdic-ccccdcce 80 @18 50 
ChyBrtra & india Mess, tierce 0 00 @& 00 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.. esee-cee 9 40 @I10 40 
Extra Prime, Western......... 650 @8 75 
PPUNO MOM cccccccvcccccccees 10 50 @I13 25 
LARD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., # 100 Ibs. 7 20 e- — 
CHOY WOME cdc cccccccccceccces 7 15 
OWNED o cccdcdnccadececccanee 51 Ke 7 6214 
Hams: 
MUNMON a 36 c6sadeecdedenacaccuosnea 6 @8 
RROUE a cdc cecdiccdacdeccccen « 8 @l0 
SHOULDERS: 
 * ‘ 44@ 46 
pas —_— secese @ 4% 
budddsecacececs 5 @5 
Plekled ___| aR RRR RIE 54@ 614 


WOOL. The market presents no fea- 
tures that are new or interesting. The sta- 
ple has become a hard article to dispose of ; 
and, though the supply of all kinds is lim- 
ited, itis the fear that a lower range of 
values will rule when the several clips are 
brought forward that deters both manufac- 
turers and speculators from operating. The 
California clip is about a month late and 
the Texas clip bas not as yet commenced 
to arrive at the seaboard in any important 
quantities. The Ohio and other Western 


States will be in the market with their clips 
in July, so the country at that time will be 
pretty well stocked It is natural, there- 
fore, with these facts in view and the 
present depressed condition of the goods 
market, to look for a still lower range. We 


quote: 
American EEX .ccccccccccccccco 42 ee 
= Piddasececcacened —32 2 
Ol | Blanascquace waaaed —84 0 
American, oasis. atdiacaa —38 @—48 
No.1 Pulled.......... enced nace —18 @—Ww 
Superfine Pulled................ —34 37 
a fue... Nes. Sad a cciaddedddns —22 @—2%4 
gaceage ee S-38 

@ Clip , Unwas ed, su D— 

Gal og ii iw fer... 98 @—24 
Gal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 15 @—18 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... i 15 


under a moderate demand for consumption 


and shipment. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy..........seeeees 13 @— 
State Factory, good to fine..... oocceld eo” 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @10 
RGIS IPAMIINNT Ac tacacacacdie cuecceads ll @12 
Western Factory, choice.. assem 13 
Western Factory, good to prime.. “f @l10 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @T% 


EGGS.—Under light receipt, the market 
has improved. We quote 
Long Island, N. Pad, and near-by b @15 
State and Pennsylvania ne qddaeandd i 
Western and Canadian, choice...... — @i 

FRUITS.—Domestic Drizp.—For Ap- 
ples there are a few small lots being 
shipped on owners’ account. The demand 
is very light and confined to choice, bright 
stock. Peaches continue to sell in small 
lots. Cherries, Raspberries, and Blackber- 
ries are in good demand and prices have 
advanced. We quote: 


Apples, State, new.......... . 446@ 716 
Apples, Western..........cecesseees . 38%@ 4% 
Apples, Soutbern....... ‘se ewaseasewe 4 @12 
Peaches, peeled, prime..........-... 8 @13 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......0--. 34{@ 4¢ 
MG EIMNEDD RE fauatcdecccesena sade dace 9 @10% 
NEN dacdbkecncceadesecssccecuea cea 14 @15 


POTATOES, Etc.—The market for old 
Potatoes remains quiet, under a moderate 
inquiry for all kinds. New Bermudas have 
made their appearance in market and bring 
from $7.50 to $8 per bbl, Bermuda Onions 
and Beets are also quoted below. A cable 
from Messrs. Latimer & Co., Porto Rico, 

esterday, states that the importation of 

otatoes into that island has been probib- 


ited. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 00 @1 124¢ 
ho State, Rose.....ccccce 150 @l 7 


SEEDS.—Tbere is little or no inquiry for 
Clover at the moment. The small supply, 
however, is held firm. Timothy is very 
dull. Flax is still held at $1 50; but Crush- 
ers, being abundantly supplied, are not in 
the market. We quote: 
Clover. Western, 1876,prime, per!b. 74(@ 7 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 30 @l1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 














Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre, 20 00 
ie ie Potato, - 10 00 
a“ ‘© Oat, 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
“ ‘“ Wheat, “ 15 00 
= “ Grass, top-dress, 
CF ACTC....06 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..............0 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone = ® 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour ) 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.. oe 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00(@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 83 00 
= - Acid Phosphate 380 82 00 
+ ig Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
= ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate..... 38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
ee | eee 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
Wi dcuucecsuheacdccues de ° 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
juinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 33 00@ 42 00 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 380° @ 420° 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 380 00@ 3500 
} sera 5 Crude Fish (in bbis).. 17 00@ 2 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. ): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate. . 44 00 
High-grade Super ne 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............- 42 00 
BOUOWIGGE <6 oc ccccccscccccccecce 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 18 00 
Plaster, pet COM... .cccsccccceccces 9 60 
Nitrate of Potash (95 a c.), per lb. 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( 4e@ 
Muriate of Potash (80 > 2 - 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 4 4%c, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 5ige. 
Dried Blood, per. WD... .ccccccccecs +2 8 ¢ 
Weted Wied, cccdccceccsess 24c@3 ce. 
J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. S 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.........- @ 50 00 
J.B B. Root’s Phosphate.......... » 45 00 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE — — 
ur New RoGnesé Pret 
Sond Ae GREAT AMERIC EA ‘COM PANY 
(P. 0. Box 5643), 31 and $3 h— 8t., N.Y. City. 
‘ —The choicest in the world—lmporters 
‘E AS, prices—Largest ime = og America— 
staple article—pieases everybud de continually 
increasing—Agen 8 wanted eve Jwhere— best induce- 


—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
men BT WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y.. P,-O. ‘Rox 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 











lit; Wash BLUE, and most | meas- 
Bost quality ASH ae pet 
283 North Second Street, Ph iadelphia, 
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PARIS AND LONDON STYLE 


FANCY AND STAPLE 


Dress Goods. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are prepared to offer the Finest Selec- 
tion to be found in this elty of the 
above Goods, in RICH and MEDIUM 
Qualities, adapted to 


Traveling, 
House, and 
Evening Wear. 


Purchasers are respectfally requested 
to Examine this Stock, as they will 
find it well worthy of their attention. 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 
SILK 
DEPARTMENT. 





Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have now in stock all the most 
FASHIONABLE STYLES AND COLORINGS IN 


PLAIN COLORED FAILLES and TAFFETAS, 
DAMASSE, BROCADES, 
BLACK AND WHITE AND COLORED 
STRIPED AND CHECKED BUMMER SUITS. 


Also & fine assortment of the most popular manu- 
factures of 


BLACK SILK, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED IN MANY YEARS. 








Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


financial, 


REDEMPTION 











OF LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES. 





Tue primary idea of the legal - tender 
notes is that they are a debt, due from the 
United States to their holders, They are 
promises to pay one dollar or jive or ten 
or one hundred dollars, as the case may be. 
This makes them debt obligations upon 
their face, and in this respect analogous 
to a bank-note or any ordinary promis- 
sory note. Moreover, this feature is not 
changed at all by the fact that the law 
makes them a legal tender for the payment 
ot other debts, and thus invests them with 
one of the properties of money. The debt 
of the Government consists of two classes, 
as represented by paper promises. The one 
embraces debts payable at a fixed time and 
bearing interest, which is the bonded debt; 


‘and the other embraces debts not bearing 


interest and on the face of the promise 
containing no specific time of payment, 
which is the legal-tender debt. The Gov- 
ernment has never suspended payment 
upon the former, either as to principal or 
interest. The suspension of payment re- 
lates only to the latter. 

Redemption, considered in relation to 
this legai-tender debt, is simply paying to 
the creditor, at his option, the coin dollar 
or dollars which the debtor pledges; and 
whenever the Government does and con- 
tinues to do this it will have resumed 
specie payment. Redemption is payment 
of the thing promised, and that thing is 
specie. Receiving the legal-tender notes 
for dues to the Government is not payment 
or redemption in the sense of the promise. 
Their equalization with coin, so that they 
circulate at the same commercial value, is 
not payment, but rather the consequence 
of paying all the notes that are presented 
for this purpose. Let it be a fact that 
every holder of legal-tender notes can, at 
his own option, get the coin for them at 
the same) nominal value, and every dollar 
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of such notes outstanding will have the 
purchasing power of the coin and circu- 
late among the people at the same value. 

What should the Government do with 
these legal-tender notes when it redeems 
them by paying out coin for them, dollar 
for dollar? Being redeemed, and being 
thereby placed in the hands of the debtor 
party, they cease to be an outstanding debt 
against the Government; and, if they are 
destroyed as fast as redeemed, that will be 
the end of all the notes so redeemed, and, 
hence, this portion of the debt will be per- 
manently paid. This is the usual mode of 
dealing with an evidence of debt when it is 
paid. Destruction follows payment. But, 
if these notes, when thus paid by drawing 
out of the Treasury an equal amount of 
coin, ate again issued, then the process 
simply creates the same debt again; and if 
this policy should be adopted, then specie 
payment would, so far as the Government 
is concerned, consist in extinguishing and 
creating the same debt. With every pay- 
ment of coin for the legal-tender notes it 
would extinguish so much of the debt; and 
with every issue of these notes it would 
create the debt again. 

This is just what the anti-resump- 
tionists desire to secure, if they 
cannot prevent resumption altogether; 
and Secretary Sherman accepts this theory 
as to all the legal-tender debt below three 
hundred millions of dollars, We do not 
think ita wise theory. There is no occa- 
sion for it as the means of preventing a 
contraction of the currency of the country 
and a disturbance of business on this ac- 
count. So far as the debt is paid it will be 
paid in coin; and this coin, being paid out, 
will take the plice of the debt, and thus 
the currency of the country, including 
coin as a part of it, will not be lessened to 
the amount of a dollar. It will rather be 
increased, since all the coin in the United 
States will at once become money, pure and 
simple, and cease to be bought and sold as 
merchandise. The holders of this coin, 
whether banks or individuals, will use it as 
money, lend it as money, and buy with it 
as money. It will be a part of the circu 
lating medium, and this will greatly en- 
large the volume of that medium. It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the destruc- 
tion of the legal-tender notes, as they are 
paid, means a contraction of the currency, 
if we include in the term currency, as we 
should, the coin of the country. 

If, moreover, the Government is ever to 
get out of the banking business and return 
back to the simple function of coining 
money, it must do so by paying its legal- 
tender debt and destroying the evidences 
thereof” So long as it pays the debt with 
one hand and renews it with the other, so 
long it will keep itself essentially in its 
debtor position, and be under the necessity 
of carrying a large coin reserve, so as to he 
ready at all times to meet its outstanding 
demand obligations, The Treasury of the 
United States, in addition to its other 
duties, would be charged with a function 
which properly belongs to banks. Con- 
gress, under this theory, would be under 
the temptation to increase the debt, by 
authorizing the issue of additional notes. 
We regard the theory as essentially bad. 
The true policy is to pay the notes as fast 
as presented, and then destroy them as fast 
as they wre paid, and in this way finally 
get rid of them altogether. This is a gen- 
uine redemption. To this we come at lust, 
and the sooner the better. 





WAGES. 





WHEN times are dull wages are low. 
Accept the situation and take low wages, 
rather than remaiv idle. Trades unions 
are fashionable among the lazy, who want 
more pay for less work. The best trades 
union is a union uf body and soul at hard 
work, for the best price that can be had, 
If you cannot get five dollars fora job, tuke 
four. If you cannot get four, take three, 
or two, or even one, ratber than to do noth- 
ing. Every manshould be his own master. 
He should master his mind, his body, and 
his will, and do masterly work to insure 
better times. Mind your own business, 
and do not attempt to master other people, 
or control their wages or their hours of 
labor. Earn something daily, and then at 
least one person will see better times, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Bustness has shown no material change 
since the date of ourlast review. Political 
affairs in Europe are growing more and 
more complicated, and the prospect of war 
keeps the produce markets in rathera fever- 
isb and unsettled condition. The export 
trade continues very large, while the local 
trade is moderate and irregular. 

It is almost too early to begin to talk of 
crop prospects; but the New York Times 
has gone to the trouble of securing and 
publishing a series of reports regarding 
the condition of the growing crops in all 
parts of the United States. These reports 
are certainly very encouraging. The wheat 
crop at the West is in excellent condition 
and the acreage of land devoted to that 
purpose this year has been largely increased. 
If the coming scason proves to be anything 
like as successful in agricyltural products 
as last year, the returo of general prosper- 
ity to the whole country can hardly be 
avoided. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign trade returns for the ninth month of the 
current fiscal year (March) show a gross 
importation of $39,000,000, against the ex- 
port of $74,000,000 in domestic prouuce, 
ete. from the United States. This differ- 
ence of $35,000,000, added to the previous 
favorable balanee for eight months, raises 
the whole trade balance in favor of the 
United Siates since July 1st, 1877, to $206,- 
545,744. In the whole nine months the net 
loss of the precious metals is only $3,000,- 
000. The exports of specie of both classes, 
mostly silver, were $23,000,000, and the 
imports of foreign specie $20,000,000. The 
production of the mines of the United 
States in the same nine months was little, 
if anything, short of $60,000,000, of which 
at least $40,000,000 has gone into the Treas- 
ury, to remain there, together with the pre- 
vious accumulation, ready for the resump- 
tion of coin payments. ; 

The foreign commerce of the port for the 
week was as follows: general merchandise 
imports, including dry goods, $5,316,278; 
produce exports, $5,945,499; and specie 
exports, $465,300. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $102,301,107, against $116,484,- 
263 for the same period last year and 
$116,585,973 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Janu 
ary Ist, this year, were $113,502,955, against 
$86,366,005 for the same period last year 
and $78,574,121 in 1876. 

The total exports of specie since January 
Ist, this year, were $7,224,774, against 
7,170,091 for the same period last year and 
$19,264 831 in 1876. 

PUBLIC DEBT.—The monthly debt 
statement, issued on Wednesday, shows that 
during the past month the bonded debt of 
the Government has increased fourteen 
million dollars, being ten millions of four- 
and-a half per cents. and four millions of 
four-per-cents. The matured debt has de- 
creased $1,200,000, and the paper money 
debt has decreased $1,700,000. The inter- 
est due is more by $6,500,000. This makes 
a net increase of obligations of $17,600,000; 
but the cash on hand shows an increase ot 
nearly $20,600,000, so that the net debt is 
reduced by three million dollars. The free 
coin balance, which stood at $50,122,654 at 
the end of March, has now become $65,- 
413,634, with every prospect of continuing 
to grow during the present and succeeding 
months. The receipts of fractional cur- 
rency for redemption have fallen to a very 
inconsiderable sum. The reduction during 
the last month was less than $150,000, or 
less than one per cent. of the amount out- 
standing. 


DEBT, LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


I a iia sn ctatisiscadensdasvcsccsnces $2,039,723.514 31 
May Ist, 1878..........s.c0002  sessseeees e+ 2,086,707 ,648 72 
Decrease of debt during month ....... $3,015,855 59 


Decrease of debt since June sth, 1877. 23,450,574 64 

FAILURES.—Seventy-three failures were 
reported in this city during the month of 
April, with liabilities amounting to $7,658,- 
726. The expected repeal of the Bankrupt 
Law has had the effect of making delinquent 
debtors file petitions in bankruptcy, to get 
rid of old debts which have been hanging 
over tbem for years, and during the last 
two wecks of the past month upward of one 
hundred and fifty applications for relief 
were filed in the United States District 
Court in this city. Very few of the par- 
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ties are in active business now in their own 
names and the majority of them are not 
included in the failures for the month. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been easy 
all the week. At one time the rate on 
stock collateral was 7 per cent.; but this 
was exceptional, the general rate being 4 
to 5 per cent. and occasionally as low as 
2 percent. Prime mercantile paper is in 
demand, We quote first-class indorsed 60 
to 90 days bills receivable, 4 to 44 per cent. ; 
four montbs, 41g to 5 per cent.; and good 
single-name, 6 to 7 per cent. ; 

LONDON MARKET.—There is no 
change in the Bank of England rate of 
discount, which remains at 3 per cent. 
Consols were without special activity. 
United States bonds were somewhat ir- 
regular, but firm. American railway 
securities were steady. Bar silver closed 
at 53°, pence per ounce. 

EXCHANGES.—Foreign was dull and 
heavy, with few buyers in the market. 
Actual business was at 486 and 488} for 
bankers’ time and sight bills respectively. 
New York exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places named, as follows: Savan- 
nah, buying 116 premium, selling } pre- 
mium; Charleston, easy, 4 premium, 3-16@ 
+ premium; St. Louis, 90 premium; New 
Orleans, commercial 1-16@%, bank 4; 
Chicago, 55 premium; and Boston, 124 
cents discount. 

SILVER. —The Secretary of the Treasury 
has directed that $1,200,000 in silver dol- 
lars shall be paid out in the current course 
of business, being the amount of legal- 
tender notes retired during the month of 
April, in consequence of the issue of na- 
tional bank-notes. The Act of 1875, 
known as the Resumption Act, requires 
that legal-tenders shall be retired and 
cancelled each mouth to the extent of 80 
per cent. of the issue of bank currency. 
Heretofore it has been the practice to 
retire these notes, substituting nothing for 
them, and thus contracting the currency, 
so that now there are $21,626,059 legal- 
tenders outstanding. Some of the oppo- 
nents of resumption in Congress have de- 
manded the passage of a law which shall 
stop this contraction of the currency. By 
issuing this order for the disbursement of 
silver dollars the Secretary, doubtless, de- 
signs to silence this demand of the infla- 
tionists, and at the same time he practically 
resumes coin payments, 

The bullion value of the new silver dol- 
lar on Saturday was 91 cents. We quote 
bar silver at 1.17% to 1.18%; trade do lars, 
99 to 994; halves and quarters, 984 to 99}. 

GOLD.—The May Government interest, 
payment of which was commenced at the 
Sub-Treasury on Wednesday, amounts to 
$6,355,500. The market for gold was dull 
and featureless. The price remained at 
1003¢ all the week. 

SrOCK MARKET. —Speculation has 
been active, though prices have been un- 
settled and the. market feverish all the 
week. On Wednesday the appearance of 
the Lake Shore report, together with the 
advance of 5 to 10 cents per ton in the 
price of coal at the auction sale, gave the 
market a turn upward, which, however, 
was of short duration. Tne market closed 
dull, with some weakness in pr.ces, most 
conspicuous in Wabash and Erie. 

The following will show the prices dur- 
ing the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 


m). est, est. Ww). 
Atl. and Pac, Tel.... ..cssevee 22 22% 22 21% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 52 52K 60 51% 
Chicago and Nortnw’n, pf.. 72 2K TMK TI 
C., RL, and Pacitic. ......1054 05% 105 105 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .104 104 2% 102 
Col., C.,and lod. Cen ....... 3% 4 3% 4 
Cop Cop Cop AB Dee. ..cccccccce 20% 27 26 254 
Cleveland and Pittsburgen. | 76 Thy Ye 75% 
Chicago and Alton..... sovce WO 3 72% 7 
Chicage and Aiton, pref..... - - — 996 
Consolidation Coal.......... — - — 25 
GaRtOR. ..  — secccoce -sccces - - - 15 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 52 53% = 51% CY 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 52% 53% BlK 52x 
Express—Adams...... er 102% W2* We 2s 
American. .......49% 49% 49% 49% 
United States..... 49% 40), 49% 49 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — = ~ 80K 
BIC, .0...00. covccccccccccess cos 12% Wy Mk (LK 
GRemBOER.cccccesccsecsccce cooce M8% M8 «148 147 
Aan. ana St. Joseph......... sy Ws ke WK 
Han. and St. Joseph, pret... 264% 27% 2K 2 
Diinols Contral.......cceccccee Thy 260 16C(i«‘S KCTS 
Lake Shore.........6+ se eee 







Mil.and St. Pau) .. 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd 
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TILE INDEPENDENT. 











21 
Pacific Mail. ......-...seee00 20K = 25 20% 20% United States sixes, 1865, new, TOK. +00 108 X 108% investment for estates, trust funds, and | 
PAN@MB.......0000002- sieves TAM 123K AK 122 | United Statesstxes, 1965, - +. 108% 08% | banking purposes.” \ h () ARN 
Pitts, and Fort Wayne..... ~ 9K WK WH United States sixes, 1867, registered... 106% 106% ® 
Quicksilver... ....-.+6- eee 16%) «—16Ksd1GK_O—=é«~i“KCsdY:s« nite State's sixes, = coupon....... 106% = TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- ogudam 
eksilver, pref...........+. _ - - 31 United States sixes, 1868, registered... 109 4 = T 
aaa raed Mixsaciss sues 1H =67%)~—OTMH—~S*«*STYMK:«sSd:sC niitled States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 109K ugy | UTy now holds $47,821,850 in United 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 44 44% = 44%~—s«d4s|s« United States ten-forties, registered.. 105% 106 States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. — - - 19% | United States ten-forties, coupon..... 105% 106 lation, and $13,448,000 to secure public de- OLD WORLD 
WERGOR. ..cccccccesss o <naue 16 16% it 15 United States fives. 1881, reg .... ...... 104% 1044 f - 
Union Pacific...........66 wee O94 «= 69%H——s«CD 68% | United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 104% 104%, | Posits. United States konds deposited to 
Western Union ‘Telegraph., 81 816 79% 80% | United States 434s, 1891, registered..... 103% 103% | secure circulation during the week, $1,078,- AND THE 
RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The traffic United States 443, 1891, conpon......... W3% 10844 


on the roads west of Chicago continues to 
show large gains over last year. For the 
fourth week in April the Chicago and 
Northwest earnings show an increase of 
$100,800, the gain for the lust day having 
been $31,000. For the whole month the 
entire system of the Northwest Company 
will show $280,000 over last year. Last 
April showed greater earnings than any 
previous April in the history of the road. 
The gain for eleven months of the fiscal 
year will be nearly $1,100,000. The Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul road earned the 
fourth week in April $233,000, against 
$156,322 last year; an increase of $76,678. 
For the month of April the total earnings 
were $785,000, against $514,783 last year; 
an increase of $270,217. This large gain 
on the St. Paul represents the heavy move- 
ment of wheat and the general improve- 
ment in affairs in the northwestern section 
of the country. 

The annual report of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad for the 
year 1877 shows: freight earnings, $9,- 
476,608; passenger earnings, $38,203,199; 
other earnings, $425,351. Total, $13,505,158, 
against $13,940,176 for the year 1876. Op- 
erating expenses and taxes, $8,968,965, 
against $9,574,885 the preceding year. In- 
crease in net earnings, $166,000. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active all the 
week. Saturday Centraland Union Pacific 
firsts advanced to 1064; firsts of C.,C., and 
I., C., to 424; seconds to 14}; and Jersey 
Central consolidated bonds to 704; Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre consols yielding to 40. 
Rock Island new 40-years 6 per cent. rose 
to 1084, Northwest firsts to 10813, and gold 
bonds to 98}, and North Missouri firsts to 
1044. We note sales of Lake Shore regis- 
tered seconds at 1004; St. Paul 8 per cent. 
firsts at 1184; Northwest plain consols 108; 
Syracuse, Binghamton, and New York 
firsts at 10113; Morris and Essex firsts at 
117; Delaware, Lackawanna, and Westerao 
seconds at 1044; International firsts at 5514, 
Canada Southern debenture certificates at 
694; Great Western seconds at 83; and 
and Lake Shore con. coupon at 101. 

The Utica, lthaca, and Elmira Railroad 
was offered for sale in the Exchange Sales- 
room on Tuesday, under foreclosure of the 
first m rtgage obtained by Charles Steb- 
bins, referee. The sale was subject to 
mortgages and accrued interest aggregat- 
ing $1,642,801, of which $1,000,000, with 
interest, is held in England and $500,000 in 
this country. The road was boughtin by 
Daniel A. Lindley and Edward K. Good- 
now forthe English bondholders for $50,- 
000, gold. The Englishmen have agreed 
to furnish money to eyuip and complete the 
road. They will issue new bonds for the 
face of the old bonds and accrued interest. 
The interest due May 1st on the bonds of 
the Wabash road was not paid; but this 
Wus no fault of the company. It appears 
that an individual named Tyson obtained 
an injunction in an Illinois court restrain- 
ing the company from payirg the interest, 
The Metropolitan Bank of this city had the 
money to pay the interest, and already had 
checks made out for such bondholders as 
had left their coupons for examination. 
It is expected that the @junction will be 
removed at an early day. 

STATE BONDS were steady, but very 
dull. Saturday Missouri 63° of 1886 sold 
at 10333. Louisiana consols were firm. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The call for 
the redemption of $5,000,000 520 bonds, 
together with the recent tuking by the 
Syndicate of an additional $10,000,000 of 
4)4-per-cents., have strengthened the mar- 
ket for Governments aud materially in- 
creased the demand for ail classes. The 
last order from the Syndicate, given on 
Friday, made what would have been the 
J une option under the terms of the contract 
with the Treasurer. The market closed 
firm at the following prices: 


ee States currency sixes........... 119 119% 
a States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% A 
hited States sixes, 1881, coupon....... 107% 1074 


United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon ,...., 100% 1005¢ 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the fifty-sixth call for the redemption of 
5-20 bonds, consols of 1865. The call is 
far $5,000,000, of which $38,000,000 are 
coupon and $2,000,000 registered bonds, 
The principal and iuterest will be paid at 
the Treasury on and after the 30th day of 
July next and the interest will close on 
that day. The following are the descrip- 
tions of the bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July 1st, 1865, 
namely: $50, Nos. 50,001 to 53,000, both 
inclusive; $100, Nos. 85,001 to 90,000, both 
inclusive; $500, Nos. 60,001 to 63,000, both 
inclusive; $1,000, Nos. 108,001 to 114,400, 
both inclusive. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the first 
day of July, 1870, as follows: $50, Nos. 
1,751 to 1,900, both tnclusive; $100, Nos, 
14,101 to 15,200, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 
8,701 to 9,200, both inclusive; $1,000, Nos. 
28,751 to 30,100, both inclusive; $5,000, 
Nos. 8,051 to 8,300, both inclusive; $10,- 
000, Nos. 14,851 to 15,507, both inclusive. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued a 
fourth edition of their memoranda con- 
cerning Government bonds, which can be 
obtained on application at their office, No. 
5 Nassau Street. We select the following 
in relation to the probable calls for re- 
funding: 


“The 6-per-cent. bonds (except those 
which will become absolutely payable at 
specific dates) will be called in and re- 
deemed in the following order, and prob- 
ably within about the periods named, viz. : 

“*(1.) Five-twenties of 1865 (now being 
called ip), in from three to twelve months, 

‘*(2.) Five-twenties of 1867, in from one 
to four yeurs. 

“*(3.) Five-twenties of 1868, in from three 
to five years. 

“4(4.) Sixes of 1881 (second and third 
series), after all the five twenties have been 
redeemed, or in from tive to eight years. 

‘* Unforeseen events may cause the actual 
results to materially vary from apy esti- 
mates that can now be made; but the fore- 
going are the suggestions of our best judg- 
ment from the indications of the present 
and the experience of the past. It is more 
difficult to conjecture in what order the 
two classes of 5-per-cent. bonds—viz , the 
10 403s and the 5s of 1881—may be paid off, 
as there is no legal requirement now exist- 
ing to govero the action of the Treasury 
Department i in that respect. The custom 
heretofore established, and so far invari- 
ably pursued in the redemption of bonds 
the redemption of which had become op- 
tional with the Government—of redeeming 
them in the Order iu which the option ma- 
tures—would point to the 10-40s as the first 
of the 5-per-cent. bonds likely to be called 
in. It is also difficult to estimate when the 
Government will te in a position to com- 
mence the redemption of either of the 
issues of 5-per-cent. bonds, 

‘‘1tis not improbable that by the time 
the 6 per cent. bonds have all been re- 
deemed, if not befure, the revival of busi- 
ness and returning confidevce in the sta 
bility and productiveness of the legitimate 
enterprises of commerce, manufactures, 
transportation, and building may once more 
altract the now timid and idie capital of 
the country into these channels to such an 
extent that it will be impracticable for the 
Government to borrow money toany con- 
siderable atmount at a lower rate ot inter- 
est than 5 per cent. 

‘*We think, therefore, that the bolders 
of 5 per cent. bonas may safely calculate 
upon the continuance of their investment 
undisturbed for a long term of years, and 
that, in estimating the relative desiravility 
of the various issues of Government bonds 
for new purchases, investors muy assume 
that neither the 5s of 1881 nor the 10 40s 
are likely to be redeemed in less than from 
len to fifteen years. From ull the inaica- 
tions now available, as guides to judgment 
or conjecture, we would class the several 
issues, for desirability of investment, at 
their relative prices at this date, as follows, 
Viz. : 

First—5s of 1881 and 6s of 1981. 

Second—10-40s. 

Third—4}-per-cent. bonds. 

Fourth—4 per-cent. bonds. 

Fifth—5 20s of 1865. 

Sixthb—5-20s8 of 1867. 

Seventh—5-20s of 1868: 

‘The currency 6s, having fixed periods 

to run of seventeen to twenty-one yeurs, 
with no option on the part of the Govern- 





ment to call them in before maturity, are 
for this reason especially desirable for long 


000; amount: withdrawn, $370,000. 

The national bank-notes received for re- 
demption during the week, as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year, 
were as follows: 


1877. 1878. 
New YOK, .....cecseeeeees «$1,973,000 $1,984,000 
Boston... . cccceeceeeeeee » 1,585,000 666,000 
Philadelphia ........ .....+ 328,000 239,000 
Miscellaneous...., ecascvede 1,181,000 1,025,000 
OUR esccciaces +85, 067,000 $3,964,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large decrease in the specie average, a 
smull liquidation of loans, ard a consider- 
able loss in deposits. The legal tenders 
are still increasing. ‘The movement for the 
week, because of the large loss in specie, 
resulis in a decrease of $581,450 in 


surplus reserve, the banks now bolding 
$16,991,200 above legal requirements. 

The following is au analysis of the totals 
of tuis week, compured with that of last 
week: 





May 4th, Comparisons. 
Loans. .. ......06+ $229,956,400 = Dec....... $36,100 
Specie...... coeesee. 00,051,900 Dec 2,938,200 
Lexal-tenders. 30,435,300 Inc 1,501, 5 
‘Total reserve... 66,457,200 Dee. 1,031,700 
Deposits ...... . 199,074,000 Dec 1,000 
Keserve require 3,500 Dee 450,250 
sorplus....... pane . 16,718,700 Dee.... 581,450 
Circulation....... veces 19,998,300 Dec. 0.2. @ 23,500 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. Tae 
latest quotations were as follows: 











Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 

America.... ... — 140 [Mech’s Bke As. 50 
Am’can Exch... 94% 99 |Mecb.& Trads’.. — 8 
Buce’rs & Dr's. — 100 [Mercantile ..... 
Central Nav’nl.. %% — |Merchanty’.. 1094 10836 
Commerce...... 1120 «112 | Mer. Kxchange. 
Continental . 5 — |Metropolitan.. aise 17 
First National. 280 - ee 90 
Fourth Nat’n'l. a - 107 108 
Fulton .. - -— 8 
Fitth Avenue 8 230 Ww — 
German Amer. — 87 |Purs... — %% 
Hanov a WL | Republic = 85 
mp’s’ ra Urad’s’ 19514 — |Sooe & Leather 108) 115 
zeacher Manf's 45 9 — |St. Nicholas.... 70 75 
Manbatun. — |Stateot N.Y..n 106 — 
Manuf’s’ & Mer. 859 ‘Tradesmen’s.... — 118 
Mechanics’... . 180 — |Union.......... — M4 
i ________ 





U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupun or regis‘ered,in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time, 

By purchasing the bonds direct trom us, investors 
will avoid the formality of » subscription and the 
purchase of gold with whieh to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared tu furnish, at the lowest mur- 
ket rates, a.] otner issues of Government bunds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
tor the four per cent, bonds, or for cash, 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought und sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” tive-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upun appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
6 NASSAU 8TREET, NEW YORK. 


Jersey City 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 


also other choice 7, 8, and 10 per cent. City and Coun- 
ty bunds for sale by 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 43 Pine ft.. New York. 





© per cent. 


Bo 10 Interest. 


IOWA BONDS AND MCRTCACES. 
GEO. W. FRANK & DARROW, 
BANKERS 
and Negotiators of Loans, Corning, lowa, and 167 
Broadway, New York, make lowns on the best im- 
proved turms in lowa, at & to 10 per cent interest. 
Always first liens and improved tacms. Never ex- 
ceeds one-third the cash v»iue of the land alone. 
The bonds have coupons attached, and the interest 
is paid semi-annually, at the Central National Bank 
in New York, ana the principal when due, at the 
same bank. Several years’ experience of the firm in 

loaning has shown these loans to be 


PERFECTLY SAFE! 
The interest and = cipal have always been paid 
when due, without the loss of a dollar. p.. to 
GEO. W. FRANK & DARROW 
for full printed pean oe mp or — at tee New York 
office, and examine ma lications for loans 


in sums ranging from ¢€. to . We reter by per- 
pisses to 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. Nat’l Rank, 
GILMAN, SON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange Place, 
H, C. FAHNESTOCK, Esq., Vioe-Pres’t First Na- 
tional Ban >» 
ALMER, . New Brunswick, N.J. 
ISON, Esq., 427 West 2s4 St., New York. 
Hon. A KANK. B Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J.SVA Cay Stamford, Ct. 
EDWARD K. GREE B, Esq. Montreal Canada. 


A. J. ODELL, Esq., See’y D.. L., and W. R. KR 
E. WIMAS, sq., ot Dun, Barlow & Co., tise ,— 


wa y’ 
ARHON HE. RALY, fue 5 Ferry Street, a 





tie N. GE ON, Westfield 
LBONIDAS | boty, ee Buffulo Py 

G. WELLS KR » Hartford, Con 
EDWARDS & © ODELE, ‘Attorneys, 52 William 8t., 
A SOLID TEN FER CENT. 

CLP AND D. 

Bonds, Stocks, 8A Gs anne BVEN prove brit- 

tle reeds. CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 


AGENCY stan namoved amidst aes storm. If you 
wisn investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 





TINGENCY, address, for circular. ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and TWinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 





PARISEXPOSITION! 


But, before you start, get a 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY 


IN THE 


“OLD TRAVELERS,” 


OF HARTFORD. 


Accident Claims Paid, over 
Amountingto - - 


31,0060 
$2,850,000 

Many thousands of Dollars have been 
paid to families of policyholders lost at sea. 
Here are some examples: 


Li i. Janes. oe ateamer Fownie. 








A.R. Calden, lost at sen 
H. Uivich, lost on Sea- Bird 


0.H BT ss, lost on otenmer Metis 
Capt. C. H. Sprague, lost on seb. TV. 
P.H. Field, lost on ste amer Metis 


2. ‘Cunningham, exolocion, str, Nt. Jon 
FA Hiles, lost on steamer Ironsides.. 
Moses Stevens, lost from steamer,, 
Dwight Klink, lost on Schiller 
Marcus Sein, lost. op Schiller 


Herman Zinkieson, lost on Schiller... .....00..6. ,000 
Simon Manvdlebaum, lost from s:eumer. OU 

Frost Thorne, lost on yacht Monaw 5,000 
M, Luckenpach, lost with str. beutschland 1,000 
E. G. Thurston, lost with ship N. ‘I’. Hall . 5,0u0 





An Accident Policy covers the risks of travel or 
occupation, at home or abroad, costs but a small 
Premium, and can be had of any Agent at short 
notice. 


New York Office, Tribune Building, 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





First Renewal and Consolidated 


Mortgage 


7 PER CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 
Syracuse, Binghamton and New York 
Railroad, Company. 


Principal and Interest payable in New York. (Cou. 
pon or Registered.) 


Due 1906. 
Interest payable April and October. 
FREE OF UNITED STATES AND STATE TAXES, 


Line, Syracuse, N. Y., to Binghamton, N. Y.81 malles. 
‘Double track azd sidings 23 


Laid with steel rails ax cma ae 


These bonds have been issued mainly to pay of an old 
mortyc ia debt, the interest on which was promptly paid 
for T™ ENLY YEA RS,and the greed at a eos 

yp eT aa dacanen « 

(Authorized issue, $2,500,000.) 
Es . exdamanen $3,750,000 
Reserved to pay off mortgage de abt, 

which dues not mature until 1887... 270,000 


Total bonded debt.............ceccccee Gay 020,000 

The remainder of the issue is reserved, ae to 
meet the cuntingency of cost of udaitional doubie 
treck or permanent additions to tne property, 4 4 re- 
quired by increased trafic, and by the terms of the Bon 
can only suen for such construction, 

The last year, it is well known, was not a prosper- 
ous one for Ratiroads. Nevertheless, during that 
year the earnings of the Com pend were more than 
sufficient, after expecding $50,000 for steel rails. to 

rovide for the annual interest on the present 

2,020 00 debt of the C mpany. and, taking an average 
of the last ten years, the net earnings have been $212,090. - 
b- per annum, this amount being 50 per cent. in excess 

the annual interest charge on all the outstanding 
ds. The Compary has 
NO YLOATING DEBT. 

The Road, by its location, tn adoition to its large 
local travel, isthe cutiet for the coal and other busi- 
ness of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western and 
ule Eames da to and from Syracuse, Lake Ontario, 
and Ca 

In advition to the ample security already noted, 
these Bonds are guaranteed, principal ana interest‘ 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna, ana Westarn R.R. Co. 

A limited amount for sale by 


Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co., 


No, 23 NASSAU STREET; 
OR 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


No. 3 BROAD STREET, 


LANOVYER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New Yorke 


Statement. 











January 1st, 1878. 


Cash Capital...........- hcttisentatns $500,0 3 38 
Re-Insurance Fund......... 0 ...-... 47 
Outstanding purer nen eceeses A 7 53 
Met BUHL 2G... cerccscccccrccccccees _ 538,39 





Total Assew,.. on "$1,621,698 48 4s 
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Conunrrcial, 
THE RETURN OF BONDS. 


It is estimated thatsince the commence- 
ment of the silver agitation about $100,- 
000,000 of United States bonds previous- 
ly held in Europe have been sold and 
returned to this country. If these bonds 
had not been returned, the same am-unt 
would have come in gold, since the balance 
of trade has been largely in our favor and 
could only be settled by payment in gold. 
Had gold, instead of bonds, come, it would 
have added just so much to our stock of 
gold; and this would certainly have been 
favorable to specie payment. 

The purchase of these bonds in this eoun- 
try has absorbed an equal amount of the 
loanable capital of the country, and placed 
it where it is not available to borrowers for 
manufacturing and mercantile purposes. 
The times have been dull, and the demand 
for money has consequently been Jess than 
the supply; and, hence, this absorption of 
loanable capital has not been scriously felt 
asanevil. Let business, however, revive 
and trade become active, and this absorp- 
tion of loanable capital will be felt as an 
evil by borrowers for business purposes. 

We do not think, as some profess to 
think, that the return of United States 
bonds to this country is to be set down as a 
benefit. While they were retained in Eu- 
rope they were equivalent to so much loan- 
able capital available for use here. Being 
returned and paid for, this capital has been 
transferred to Europe, in the form of com- 
modities, that but for the return would have 
been paid for in gold, We should have 
had the gold, and not the bonds, in this 
country; and this would have been better 
for our business interests. The return is, 
therefore, an evil, and not a benefit. 





DRY GOODS. 





THE week has witnessed a limited trade 
in this department. The demand with both 
agents and jobbers has been light and un- 
satisfactory. Some large ssies have been 
made in special lines, preparatory to mak- 
ing up first of May accounts; but they have 
been effected only by a revision of prices. 
Fair quantities of assorted geods have been 
taken from jobbers for the renewal of 
broken assortments; but otherwise trade 
has been quiet. 

Cotton goods have been in no special 
demend. A large movement has taken 
place in some lines, ‘‘on memorandum,” 
or at special figures made in preparation 
for the closing of semiannual accounts; 
but the movement does not fully show 
itself in this market, because shipments 
to the West continue be made mostly 
from Eastern points. 

The shipments of domestic cottons for 
the week have been lowér. Yet as the sea- 
son progresses we look for an increased 
movement. The ship.nents from this port 
were 1,288 packages and 140 packages 
from Boston, in all 1,428 packages; and for 
the expired portion of the year a total of 
32,339 packages, valued $1,940,340, against 
34,510 packages, valued at $2,090,600, for 
1877, as Compared with 31,003 packages, 
valued at $1,860,180, for the same time in 
1876. 

In addition to the above, the bark ‘“‘ Es- 
sex” has cleared for Tamatave, carrying 
2,359 bales of domestics, while miscella- 
neous shipments will swell the total to 
over 83,000 packages since the above re- 
turns were made. 

Brown Sheetings ¢nd Shirtings.—Severa) 
makes of standard sheetings have been in 
large movement at reduced prices, while 
heavy and light fine browns have been in 
fair sale. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been quiet. The supply is still largely in 
excess of the demand, though it is being 
curtailed all the time, either by stoppage 
or diversification of production. 

Coaset jeans are in steady request, and 
increased action has been induced in some 
cases, through private terms to close up 
accounts for the half year. 

Cottonades are rather quiet. The de- 
mand is running principally on small 
selections to meet current wants, 

Colored duck, in both plain and fancy 
styles, for clothing purposes, is in contin- 





ued active request, and the productions of 
all makes of character are under the con- 
trol of orders. 

Ginghams have been in continued good 
demand and the supply keeps all the time 
well cared for. 

Print-cloths have not been active. Many 
sales have been made lower than the asking 
quotations, which remain at 33g te 34¢c} 
for standard 64x64 cloths and 2% to 3c. for 
56x60. , 

Prints have been irregular. Job lots are 
changing hands at very low prices. Dreas 
styles are in less demand. 

Wide prints are in steady good request. 
Fancy styles of any character are active, 
with the most attention being given to the 
best goods. 

Lawns anid organdies were in continued 
demand for light selections, both for reas- 
sortments and the wants of new markete. 

Dress goods have been jobbing more 
freely for cotton fabrics, with the demand 
light from first hands. Woolens are in 
steady request for both plain and fancy 
worsted goods. Black alpacas ure slow of 
sule, : 

In woolen goods the demand for heavy 
weights, though fair, is by no means active, 
avd buyers continue to hesitate and use 
great caution in their operations. In 
spring goods there has been no movement 
of importance. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair de- 
livery in execution of orders and new pur- 
chases have been made to a moderate ex- 
tent. The off+rings are well looked at, but 
actual selections are rather light. 

Worsted coatings show some improve- 
ment. A good business has been done in 
orders and deliveries have been made to a 
fair extent. 

Overcoatings are in no general move 
ment. Something has been done in all 
qualities, but there is no snap to the trade as 
yet. 

Kentucky jeans are quiet. 

Satinets are more active. Mixtures and 
printed styles are in fair request. ; 

Foreign dry goods are quiet. There is 
no more than an ordinary request in any 
department and forced sales are effected 
only at a very low price. 

Silks are quiet from first hands. A fair 
to good jobbing business has been done in 
dress silks, both black and colors. . 

Dress goods are in ordinary movement 
only. 

Livens are in moderate request. 

The imports for the week have been $906, 
063; and the total thrown on the market, 
$1,205,132. 








Creat Bargains in | 


CARPETS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF RECENTLY IM- 
PORTED 


Best English Body Brussels 


MADE by BRINTON, CROSSLEY, 
TEMPLETON, HUMPHREYS, 
and OTHER CELEBRATED MAKERS, 


at $1.25 AND $1.50 PER YARD. 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT PATTERNS, 
LATEST STYLES. ALSO 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
COMMENCING AT 8c. PER YARD. 
NEW STYLES AND PATTERNS. 
INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 
EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Also Persian, Turkish, and 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW 


COST OF IMPORTATION, 


AT Stewart & Ci 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS, 


R. H. MACY & 00, 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE. 


Crand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 
Comprising 26 complete Depart- 
ment Stores. 

THE BEST “ LIGHTED” STORE IN THE CITY. 


A week's shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANGERS VISITING 


the city or ladies about to visit Earope will Gnd here 
the most perfect tacilities offered by any house in 
America tor supplying every articie necessary to a 


LADY’S WARDROBE, 
Totiet, Comfort, or Use. We make specialties of 


‘BLACK SILKS, 


Black Dress Goods, Dressmaking, and Millinery. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





gw EVERY LADY 





in the United Statescan afford torpend 15 CENTS to learn what the Fashions 
are going to be, and the VERY LOWEST PRICES at which the Fasbions can be 


purchased. 


There is one side of Fashion which the regular Fashion Journals do not and necessarily 
CANNOT SUPPLY. We mean the practical, so to say, MONEY side of Fashions. They 
place before you a magnificent Costume, a charming Bonnet, a pleasing garment of Lingerie ; but 
do not tell you the PRICE for which it can be manufactured, nor the place at which it can be 
purchared READY-MADE. This information can be furnisbed only by a Merchant of large 
resources in Ladi s’ Wear, through whose hands these Garments pass in the manufactured 
state, And, if we consider the fact that a lady of the present “ owing to increased social 


duties and a higher conception of existence, cannot live the life o 


her GREAT-GRAND- 


MOTHER. avd be her own dressmaker, milliner, and seamstress, we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that this practical, bread-and-butter side of Fashion is 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST VALUE. 
It is just this side which is offered to ladies in that cheapest of all magazines, known as 


“EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY,” 


a magazine that differs from all others in that it presents no possible, probable, or imaginary 
Fashione, dreams of artists and reprints from foreign publications ; but in that it offers only 


REAL, GENUINE, DECIDED FASHIONS, 


as accepted and endorsed by the Llite of New York City. 

Every articde—LADIES? and CHILDREN’S SUITS, FINE UNDERCLOTH- 
ING, BABY WEAR, TRIMMED BONNETS. LINGERIE and NECK WEAR, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, DRESS GOODS, JEWELRY, GLOVES, and thousands of 
otber Goods, interesting to Ladtes—each is richly Wiustrated, accurately described, and accom- 
panied by the price at which itcan be purchased. We venture to say that more practical and 
positive information eau be obtained as to New York styles and prices from one number of our 
** QUARTERLY " than from a dozen shopping excursions to New York City. 

15 CENTS will make you a subscriber to the Spring Number—a volume of 100 pages 
about tne sizeof Harper's Bazar, Our “QUARTERLY”? offers also entirely original, sensible, 
and instructive articles by the very best writers on all subjects interesting to ladies. Aleo 
charming papers, poems, stories, «tc., etc., for old and young folks, by “ Madge Eliot,” ‘‘ Daisy 
Eyebrigbt,” ‘ Mrs. Pollard,” “‘ Kate True,” ‘‘ Paul Long,’’ Ella Rodman Church, Eben E. Rex- 
ford, ete., etc., all written especially for this megazine. 

Every lady will find practical instruction, entertainment, and profit in “ Enricus’ Fashion 


QUARTERLY.” 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for a WHOLE 


ear (4 NUMBERS), ONLY 50 CENTS} 


for ONE NUMBER, 15 CENTS. 


DO NOT POSTPONE IP. 
Address 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


EHRICH & CO,, 


287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 Eighth Avenue, 


a 





WILSON & GREIG’S 


GREAT SALE. 


BANKRUPT AND MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
OF MANTILLAS and COSTUMES just received, of 
the very Jatest fasnions, suitable for tne present 
season, which are ordered to be sold, together with 
their own stock, which will be closed out regardless 
of cost. This is a rare opportunity for ladies to pro- 
oure bargains. 

We have alro just received a lot of new and bean- 
tifu) DRESSES for CHILUKEN for the Summer. 
Ladies requiring children’s garments will find our 
assortment worth inspection. 


GREAT SACRIFICE. 


All the balance of our stock of CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS and DRESSES, Ladies’ and Miss¢s’ Or- 
gandle Suits and Overdresses. Lawn, Cambric, Cash- 
mere, and Flanne! Wrappers, Mourning Goods, Dress 
Goods, Summer Cloths, Linens, Cambrics, Pique 
etc.; Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothine, Brida 


Trousseaux, Infants’ Wardrobes and Baskets, and |’ 


Furnishing Goods, Embroideries, Laces, Buttons, 
Fringes, Galloons, Ties, Tidies, Handkerchiefs etc.; 
Embroidered Unmade Jackets and Sle: veless 
Jackets—all of which will be closed out by us at an 
immense reduction. 


WILSON &CREIC, 


No. 771 BROADWAY, COR. OF 9th ST. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 


HAVE MADE 


Great Redctions In Prices 


Rich Fringes, Gimps, and Head- 
ings. 


CLAIR, RAINBOW, AND JETTED ARE NOW OF- 
ERED AT 50 CENTS PER YARD. 

NEW GRASS, CKIMPED, AND MARABOUT TRIM- 
MINGS, ELEGANT IN STYLE AND RICH IN 
QUALITY. 

AL80 
BONAZ EMBROIDERED GRENADINE, IN EX- 
QUISITE COLORS, FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


AT JACKSON'S. 


BLACK SILKS 
FROM THE LATE AUCTIONS. 
Incredible Bargains! Terrible Sacrifice! 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


JACKSON'S, 


No. 777 Broadway, Opposite Stewart’s 
WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their papeties style 
m® and workmanship, Their ‘ 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
>, Their Nursing Corset (6 the delight of 
hem every mother, Price, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
120 bones), is warranted not \to break 
own over the hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. ( 

























® Warner Bros, 851 Broadway, N. Y. 





(818 JONES. 1340 


NOVELTIES, 
DRESS GONDS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. o Vo —- MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. e o Fancy Goons. 
SHAWLS. o- ° a HOSIERY 
SUITS. o- ° a Laces. 
JONES *.. 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
o o 
oa a 
. JONES - 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oa ao CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o o DOMESTICS. 
—_ o oO _ 
UPHOLSTERY. o AO CARPETS. 
ome oo —_ 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 





(2 Spring and Summer Geods now open- 
ing. Great varioy and bargains through- 
out the house. All Orders will receive prompt 
ree. Samples and Catalogues sent 
ree, 


JONES. 8th Ave.,corner19th St. JONES. 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


either Standing or Tere-dqun), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED 


FOR $6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.., 


(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Breadway, N. Y 


NATIONAL NEEDLE 60.'S 


**STANDARD” 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE 6O., 











SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
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Financial, 
THE TREASURY STATEMENT. 


TuE public debt statement for the ist of 
the month shows the following figures: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at 6 per cent........ hecceaaimacie Ciwies $733,619,000 00 











Bonds at 5 per cent.... 708,266,650 00 

Bonds at 4% per cent,. 210,000,000 00 

Bonds at 4 per cent...... 83,850,000 00 

Total principal.. ...... “eereener $1,735,735,660 00 

Total interest..... eroeiccrcceseses oe 28,289,188 05 
Debt Bedring Interest in Lawful Money. 

Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent. ....... 14,000,900 00 
WII so sssis seccticcnsacscssccscs cescciexe 140,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
PU so viscctivcistcccia diaaseicasenees $6,831,859 26 
WROSTOSS. cccscccccctccccccecccse coccccescce 360,802 92 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes,....  $346,743,358 50 
Certificates of deposit........... Ceoccccces 28,315,000 00 
Fractional currency.....,.....06 seeceeess 16,805,414 52 
Coin certificates. .............0000. panne 55,044,500 00 

Scent setae peta, use OO OOOO EEO "$446,908,273 02 
Total unclaimed interest........... 7,267 038 
Total Debt 
kk cccunccnsscdcsaceeccaiscaccias $2,203,475,773 28 
Go ccctcccsavcsscscecscsccs rarvere 28,747,253 00 
GONG: scshincassvatcccuasivnseses o+0082,232,223,026 28 
Cash in the Treasury. 
COIR. . ccrccrcccscccccccscccccccssoecovccocces $156,037,236 88 
CORPGIOT oo ccseccresiscee -estsestcccesccssces 1,163,140 68 
Currency held for redemption of frac- 
tlonal CUFreNnCY.......cccccee  ... ee -. 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit held for the redemption 
of certificates of deposit, as provided 
DY IBW....cccccccccccccessoses « paietheedes 28,315, 000 00 00 
a isaneaaeeagan dies ces dccsaucte "8195, 515, 377 56 56 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
ME TAG Sis « cabinassecdencsdenccnses $2,039,723,514 31 
BE IR Bis cacticccccnccsecscecsecctence + 2,036,707 648 72 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $3,015,865 59 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877..... 23,450,574 54 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding... ................006 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid,...... 1,292,470 20 
Interest paid by the United States...... 37,896,334 50 
Interest repaid by transportation of 
SON codnsscitcasdncnccainccakeaaans 9,162,852 34 
Balance of interest paid by the United 
 c45savacdlauenyabemubesn veces ebee6 28,753,482 16 


The point of chiefest interest in this 
statement is the fact that the coin in the 
Treasury has risen to $156,037,236. Of this 
amount some $55,000,000 is held for coin 
certificates and about $10,000,000 for the 
redemption of called bonds and other out- 
standing coin liabilities, leaving nearly 
$91,000,000 against which there are no 
current obligations. Of the latter amount 
about $5,500,000 is in subsidiary silver 
coin, leaving a gold balance of more than 
$85,500,000 available for resumption pur- 
poses, which is an increase of some $20,- 
000,000 beyond the amount held on the 
first of April. The coin in the Treasury 
on the first of May, 1877, was $105,489.74; 
and on the first of the present month it was 
$156,037,236; showing an increase of more 
than $50,000,000 during the year, while the 
legal-tender notes at the former period were 
$361,494,404, against $346,681,016 at the 


. latter period, showing a decrease of $14,- 


813,388. All this looks like moving to- 
ward specie resumption, especially with 
the premium on gold at less than one-half 
of one per cent. Wehope that Congress 
Will have the good sense to let well enough 
alone. 





LOW PRICES. 


Wuen pricesare low every farmer should 
endeavor to increase his productions: sow 
more wheat and rye and oats, plant more 
corn and potatoes and melons, raise more 
stock, make more butter, and, in a word, 
try to make up for low prices in the extra 
quantity of products sold. Try to make 
the gross receipts and profits, even at low 
Prices, equal to same receipts at higher 
Prices. Work thus successfully even in 
hard times and at low prices, 








GO TO WORK. 


THE way to make good times is to work 
for them. Standing idle will not improve 
Matters one whit. Standing still and 
whining and wishing and doing nothing 
Will not make corn grow, or ships sail, or 
turn a wheel, or build a house, or pay a 
debt. Go to work. Do something. If 
you cannot find anything else to do, dig 
your own grave, for you willsoon need it 
if you continue in the ranks of idlers, 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT, TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY 


EVENING, May 6th, 1878. 


PRINTS. 
Albion ..... ....... 5i¢|Mallory........00. 6 





Allens............. 5 (Manchester........ 544 
American.......... 544)Merrimack, D.....- ae 
Ye woe BMG Pe ag Raeadene ‘ 
Cocheco, L.......+ : —: eccccccces Oy 
ce wae eee 4 simpsons Mots é 
Garner & weaea oe ee 
lh Seep amsutta ........ 4 
Hamilton ......... of Washington....... _ 
GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag......... 93¢\Lancaster,......... 9 
Belfast ............ 9 |Namaske......... . 8 
Bates..... eccseseee 9 Renfrew ...... uae 


Glasgow.......... 9 





Southwark........ 734 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Atlantic, A, 44 7 
“ ~- ve74 
“oP, le 5H 
« D, 444 6 
“ Ly, 44 5 
“  'V,80-inch 63¢ 

ye laa ax 
bse oie 30-inch 6 

Appleton, A, 44 7% 

N, 80-in, 6% 
Bedford R. 34 
Boot, FF.......... ey, 
oe Masses cosas OM 
CC Gindiieccces WG 
bd e@eeereaee = 

Broadway, 44 5 

Cabot, A 44 7 

pW, 44 6G 

Crescent Mills, A +: i 





“ H..... 5% 
Hyde Park Stan’d, 7 
y xXExe os 


Indian Head, wht 74 


80-in. 7 
Indian eunest: 
i) ae 8 
EE. ... 7 
| ene 634 
Laconia, cass 714 
z Paaecead 
RII Om 
me hd 6% 
“ d. 7% 
Laurel, D Epics ai 


ces wee ihe 


% Pocasset : 
‘ 






a 
‘Bact, a. 
et ed 


H.. od 
Salmon 1 Falls, Bl 7 
7 





Stark Pacccescssce O06 
B Waeneusaaae WM% 
Swit River ..... Pied 

Tremont, CC...... 5% 
Utica, 4410 
“ 94 22 
= 10-4 25 
Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 

“ 36-in.. 744 
a 40-in 11 

« 48-in. . 1214 
Waltham, P ......11 
Bie: 94 18 
« 10-4 20 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
11 








Androscoggin : ngdon, 44 
AA, 44 9 jLonsdale, 4 
L 4 8 © 6Cambric,4-4 12% 

Amoskeag, A, 44 8|Masonville, 

“ 6 |Maxwell, 44 1014 
Bay Mills 44 4%) “ Linen Finish 12% 
Bartlett, A 9 IN. ¥. Mills, 4-4 11% 
Ballou & Son, 44 6\New Market,A, 44 634 

30-in 544 C.. 

Boot, 8........062. 76 Nashua, E, 44 % 
a). nT” P, 42-in.. 1014 
 Wawwccsecse 10%] OW, 454m. .1K 

a alia Pepperell, 6-4 14 

BlacktonsAaea 7 | Pe 7-416 

Blackstone Aiver.. 734 « 84 18 

Cabot, 7-8 6% e 9-4 21 
= 4 7 o 10-4 23 

Red > 4 6 
sae 1-8 5K 
Slaterville, 4 7 

Clinton, CCC. .44 “3 7-8 5k, 

« «¢ 54 Oiittien, 4411 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 

Cambric. 44 — 44 113¢ 

Linen Finish. . . 5-415 
Forestdale, - 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : - 8-4 2214 

44 8% < 25 

Fearless 44 7 “ 10-4 27% 

Green, - 6 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 


Great "Falls, 8.. <~ Ww 


amsut 44 11 
wt 54 15s 








oS. $ Bipoee 8 | Wittameville, 44 10% 
eo ¢ 84¢'White Rock, 44 8% 
oo arene o. : 8 Whitinsville, 4 8 
Gold Medal, 44 8% 7-8 7 
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Ei] Ridley & Sons, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N. Y. 
52 Departments Crowded. with 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 


DRESS SILKS BLACK AND COLORS, from 48¢ , 
Se. Ge, 160 , sbc., 95c., $1, $1.10, $1.20, $1.25, $1.85, 
oO 


EXAMINE OUR QUALITIES, FOR THE 
PRICE CANNOT BE EQUALED. 








Prngd oe A Stripe, yenees: and Plain DRESS SILKS, 
69e., 7bc., $5¢. per yard, 


1,000 SI ry PARASOLS 4 and SUN UMBRELLAS, 


from Be, 
23 Or toch SERGE PARASOLS, $1.70, $1.90, 
$2.13, #. 45, 42.40. 


BARGAINS IN JAPANESE FANS, 5c., 8¢., idc., 


“LINEN, SILK, and SATIN FANS, l0c., 15c., 20¢., 
25c., 3d¢e., ‘B0e., up. 


IMPORTER’S STOCK 
OF WHITE GOODS, HAMBURG KDGINGS, FINE 
LACE GOODS, COLLARETTE ¢ BLEEV ES, 
Bre. AT ABOUT “ONE-T HikD IMPORTEIS 


2,000 PInOns, ae pet | DESIGNS. 


100 PIECES BLACK (ALL-) 
WOOL) DOUBL BOLD ¢ 
CASHMERES, S 


A New Material for Mourning, called the 


LUTO PANO, 


38-INCHES WIDE, 9%c. PER YARD. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS GOODS, 
6c.,8c., 10c., 12¢., 15c., 20¢., 25c° 


LADIES’ SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


500 TO 60 NEW DESIGNS. 
fr om $3.50 up to $350. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 
Fe pe hay FROM $3.50 TO 


fINES't GRA 
EXAMINE OUR POLONAISE l ] 50 
OR 8-PLECE SUITS. \ e 1 
HANDSOME SILK SUITS, 
from $12.50 to 8150. 
Arrar TO A FINE SILK 
3 PIECES, $18.75, 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S -. one apa FANCY 
HOSH, from 8e., We., l5e., 25¢ 
REGULAR MADE WHITE ee i120. a pair. 


40c. Yd., 


up to Finer Grades. 





BEAUTIFUL 


tw” ESPECIAL 





LADIES’ AND Na ag ey» = VESTS, 
20c., 25e., 45c. 


GENTS’ SUMMER sninTs AND DRAWERS, 
25c., $5¢c., 40c., up to 'R. 


EXAMINE BALBRIGGAN oy 


. 25¢. 
LARGE LOT RICHLY EMBROIDERED,” 
65e. pair. Regular price $1.25. 





505 BOYS’ SUITS, 
from $1.30 to $16 the suit. 





SALE OF RIBBONS 
ON WORSTED COUNTER, 
NORTH END SECTION, 
ATS AND 10 CENTS PER YARD. 


Catalogue and Price List, 


containing over 500 Illustrations. 





ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3112 Grand Street; 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


CARPETS 


RETAILED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 








VELVET CARPRTS, from $1.25 pér yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS, from $1.20 per yard. 


Tapestry Brussels, 


A LARGE LINE, FROM ni CENTS UP. 
INGRAINS. from 25 cents per yar 


IMITATION PERSIAN RUGS AND a 
AND VERY DISIRA BLE GOODS, 


TURKISTAN CARPETS, 


NOVELTY OF (UR OWN BASOTACTURS, IN 
iz 5 — DESIG 


R. BEATTIE & SONS, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
855 CANAL 8T., CORNER WOOSTER, NEW YORK. 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels,and Tapestry 


'|CARPETING, 


which they offer at \ T° eae low prices. 


India, Persian. 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable ana ine xpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLO1AS8, 
CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 


JUST LANDED 
A Large invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a varicty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 








Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two doors above former loc “pi an), with an entirely 
NEW and COMPLET 4 — x the 
LARGEST and FINE ASSOR Even 
OFFERED AT-RE?r AU. ani at 

PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, i et ETC. 

FINE VELVET CARPETS, at..... 175 

poor BRUSSELS, at... —...... 125 and $1 50. 
PESTRY BRUSSELS, at. 75 and upward. 

TNGialN, All Wool, at. 2 E 50 and upward. 
GRAIN. Cotton Warp, at 35 ard upward, 
OL CLOTHS, all widths, from 25¢e. per yard. 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOICE OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 


(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in ( PHOLSTERY G = 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADKHS, etc 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 131H STREET, 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


Yard wide, WHITH, Mc , l6c., 18ce., and 2c. per 
yard and upward. 


RED CHECK, 


yard wide, l6c., 18c., and 20c. per yard and upward. 


¥ 2 
Fancy Mattings, 
27c., We., and 32c. per yard and upward. Embracing 


over 100 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & C0., 


250 CANAL STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Extra Bargains at retail. Prices lower than ever. 
Body Brusse s $1.25 to #1 5); Tape stry Brussels, 90c. 
to $1.10; good Ingrains, 60c. to 90c.; medium and — 
mon, 3c. to 6c. Oil Cloths, various widths, 35c. 
. T5e. wh. Sp Mattings. Churches, Institutions, ond 
ges Furnish ed at reduced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St.. N. Y. 


LATIMER'S. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 
- 
CARP TS 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Ingrains a Specialty. 
201 AND 203 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 
Furniture Storage. 
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‘+ Worcester’s Dictionary ts generally acknowledged to be the standing authority, especially in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, and many publishers and newspapers, like the “ Tribune,” which for atime adopted Webster as an au- 
thority, have gone back to Worcester. In these departments the editors of the last and only good edition of Webster have 
confessed the supertority of Worcester by gwing up many of the pecultarities of the previous editions. They have simply 
Worcesterized their dictionary, thereby greatly improving it. Either dictionary ts good enough in its definitions, and 
where they differ inorthography and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester, and here is the chief use of a dictionary.” 


---THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 18th, 1877. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


A National Standard to the American public; and also among all classes in England, as is proved by the following emphatic opinion from England’s highest Literary Author- 


ity, the London Atheneum: 


“The volumes before u3 show a vast amount of diligence. But with Weber it {s dilizence in combination with fancifulness; with Worcester, in combination with good sense and judgment, 
Worcester’s is the soberer and safer book and may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON.” 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND 


for Worcester is conclusively shown by the following letter received a few days since from the proprietors and publishers of the Dictionary: 


** To the Publisher of Tus INDEPENDENT ; 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23d, 1877. 


** Dear Sir:—ta repiy t» your favor of the 221 inst., we would say that at one time we did sell more Webster than Worcester, as stated by the Messrs. Merriam ; but nuvw, owing to its increasing 
popularity, we sell len times as maay Worcester as Webster, and are giad tostate that the sales of Worcesrer this year are nearly doub/e those of the correspondiag period last year. 

“As ap evidence of the progress Worcester is making, we would mention that some three months sioce it was adop'ed for use io tne Public S:hools of Louitsiaaa, and a few days since for use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. ‘These are additional to the other states and many cities in waich Worcester has long been the favorite. 


‘* Yours, very truly, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.” 


tay” WORCESTER 1s now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is 80 recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, 
Henry, Everett, Maun, Quincy, Felton, Hitlard, and the mijority of our most distinguished scholars; and ts, nesides, recognized ax authority by the Departmen’s of our National Government. 
‘The best Eoglish writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this opinion has never beeu satisfactorily disputed. 


Worcesters Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDCED, 


j8 & massive Volume of 1854 pages, and contains considerable more than qne hundred thousand words in its vocabulary, with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology. It is iMustrated with 
over 1,000 neat woodeuts andis enriched by more than a thousand excellent articles on SYNONYMES, in which five thousand synonymous words are treated, and accurately and concisely illus- 
trated by short and well-chosen examples, Among the contents of this great Standard Dictionary will be found : 

I. Principles of Pronunciation. Il, Orthography. III. English Grammar. IV. Origin, Formation, and Ktymology of the English Language. V. Archaisms, Provincialisms,and Amer- 
icanisms. VI. History of English Lexicography. ViI. VOCABULARY. VIII. Pronunciation of Greek and Latia Proper Names. 1X. Scripture Proper Names. X. Modern Geographical 
Names. XI. Names of Distinguished Men of Modern Times. XI!. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 


talian, and Spanish Languages, 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the crowning Jabor of a scholar who devoted a third of a century to philological studies. It is the ripe fruit of more years of earnest and diligent toil than 
fall to the lot of most literary meo. It may fairly claim to be considered as the Standard Dictionary of the English language. 
In Orthography Dr. Worcester has recorded accurately the best usage. He has not considered it the lexicographer’s province to alter the spelling of words in respect to which the usage 


of all our best authors is invariable and settled. 


The PRONUNCIATION of the words of the English Language is the present usage of literary and well-bred society. It has been very generally conceded that Dr. Worcester is unrivaled in 
this department. By a simple system of notation Worcester marks the pronunciation of the vowel sounds in every syllable; and in respect to words of various, doubtful, or disputed orthoepy 
the different modes of Smart, Read, Sheridan, Walker, and other orthoepists are exhibited at one view. This is a valuable feature, not to be found in any similar work. 

The Derinitions in Worcester’s Quarto Dictfonary have been highly commended for their completeness, accuracy, precision, and distinctness. ‘They are amply supported by citations from 
the best authors, both ancient and modera, not only aptly illustratiog the significations, but constituting a rich collection of the maxims and gems of the language. 

Much laborious study has been devoted to the EryMoLogies of the words. The important results of later researches in philology are given. It has been the aim of the author to avoid 
fanciful theoriés and useless speculations, but to present the truest learning of the time in the most concise and definite manner, 


WORCESTER AND THE COLLEGES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has adopted Worcester’s Dictionary as its standard from the 
time of its tirst appearance. 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


- . ** WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Dec. 13th, 1871. 
‘*Ata meeting of the Faculty of the College of Wiliiam and Mary, held on Monday last 
(Dec, 11th), the following resolution was adopted : 
“** Resolved, That Worcester’s Dictionary be adopted as the standard of orthography in the 
College of Willlam and Mary,’ ” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
PROF. C. K. ADAMS says: 
** For years I have regarded Worcester’s Dictionary, all things considered, as the best dic- 
tionary accessible to American students.” 
PROF. M. L. D. OOGE says: 
“In all questions of orthography and orthoepy in Euglish I have always given Worcester’s 
authority the preference.”’ 





PROF. B. F. MEEK says : UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 


‘‘ Worcester 's Dictionary bas for a number of years been made, in the University of Ala- 
bame, the Standard for ortnography and orthoepy.” 
“*T fully concur with Prof. Meek in the opinion above given. 
“ CARLOS G. SMITH, Pres. Univ, Ala.” 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
PROF. W. H. WADDELL says : 
pr The followivg resoiution was passed unanimously by the Faculty of the University : 
* «Whe reas, It is destrable that a Standard authority should be chosen, in this University, for 
the pronunciat ion, derivation, and dednition of English words ; therefore, be it 
*** Resolved, That Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary of the English language be adopted as the 
Standard Dictionary of the University of Georgia.” 


’ UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
HON, DAVID L. SWAIN, ex-president of the University, says: 
* For twenty-five years past [ have been in the constant use of this Dictionary. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
PRES. GEORGE THACHER gays: 
‘“* Whatever be the comparative excellences or defects of the two great English dictionaries, 
no scholar, writer, or educator can afford to be withous Worcester’s.”” 


. ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. 
THE REV. F. COOSEMANS, 8. J., the president, says : 
I find your Dictionary superior to every work of the kind that has ever come under my notice.”’ 











WORCESTER AND THE SCHOOLS. 


From the lae HON. HORACE MANN: 

“‘For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching, Ihave endeavored to conform 
to the orthography and pronunctativun as cootained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. [| suppose 
them to represent the highest standard recognized by the best writers and speakers in Esayland 
and in this country.” 

From PROF. W. H. BAKER, Sup. Public Schools, Savannah, Georgi ; 

“« We are using Worcester’s Dictionaries fa our schools, believing them to be far superior, 
in many respects. to any other dictionary of the Eoglish Janeuage.”’ 
From PROF. B. MALLON, Sup. Pubic Schools, Atlantu, Georgia : 

“We have adopted Worcester as the standard for our schools, and greatly prefer it to any 
other dictiovary, 

From the Superintendent of the Boston Schools : ‘* VIENNA, AUSTRIA, August 24, 1873. 

** It gives me great pleasure to report that the MEDAL OF MERIT has been awarded to 
your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Worcester’s D:ctionaries ; and in 
my judgment it is au honor well deserved. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 

“U7, 8, Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition.” 


WORCESTER AND LITERATURE. 


What Sumner, Everett, Bryant, Irving, Holines, Agassiz, 
Bancr yt, and others say of it. 
Extract from Speech of HON. CHARLES SUMNER : 

‘The Senate need only go to a.simple dictionary. I will not goto a law-book, or any work 
on the law of nations; but I take woat I think is THE BEST AUTHORITY, WORCESTER’S LARGB 
DIcTIONARY.”” 

From HON. EDWARD EVERETT : 

“JT have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. 
His orthography and pronounciation represent, so far as I am aware, the most approved usage of 
our language.’’ 

From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 

‘Toe new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness and completeness of the definitions, 
the nicety with which the different shades of meaving in synonymes are distioguished, and tue 
conscientious accuracy of the work in all its departments give it, in my judgment, the highest 
claims to public favor.’’ 

From WASHINGTON IRVING: 
“© T concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant.” 
From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 

** Worcester’s Dictionary nas coustantly lain on my table for daily use.” 
From JOHN HART, Sup’t Public Printing: 

«It give- me pleasure to state that IT 18 THE STANDARD AUPHORITY FOR THE PUBLIC PRINTING.” 
From PROF, LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

‘*T have long considered ‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary’ superior to any other work of its 
kind.” 

From HON. GEORGE BANCROFT: 
“On questions of orthography I shall make it (Worcester) my standard.”’ 





me. AN _ASTONISHING OFFER! ea a 
Worcesters Unabridged Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep. 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations and over 100,000 Words. Issue of 1878. 


We have made a special contract with the great publisbiag house of J. B. Lippiacott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us 
or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of Three New Subscribers and Nine Dollars ;_or to any new Subscriber for three years 
and $93 or to any person who will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us Zwo New Names additional and $93 or who will renew his own sposcription for three years, in advance, 


and send us $9. 


The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores. is $10, while the lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the Three Subscriptions, under - 
extraordinary offer, cau, therefore, be had ¢ogether for 6nly $9. The Dictionury will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, # 


the expense of the Subscriber. 


Subscription Price of “The Independent,” $3 per Annum, in Advance. 


(3 Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


Address 
POST-OFFICE OX 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK cITY. 
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The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 


May 9, 1878.] THE INDEPENDENT. 25 
— ger ay v AL “BENEFIT ANNUAL STATEMENT 
THe old stockholders of the New MUT 


INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard 
and wil answer confdenthally, by maul, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to yive a complete description of the policy 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 4 


LOSSES BY FIRE AND BY LIFE. 











Tue whole country was shocked at the 
terrible loss by fire which occurred in 
Chicago in 1873. And it is no wonder, for 
the loss amounted to some two hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars, and nearly 
all parts of the world contributed to the 
wants and necessities of that city. So in 
Boston, a year later, another thrill was 
sent over the world bya fire which de- 
stroyed eighty-five million dollars’ worth 
of property. Each year the story is re- 
peated. The loss does not come in one 
sum; but is scattered throughout the year 
and is placed in all parts of the country. 
But it amounts to at least one hundred 
millions of dollars. And thus the tax upon 
the industries of the country goes on. If 
the property which is destroyed by fire 
could be saved, it would in twelve years 
pay our national debt, and in twenty it 
would pay the debt of every state, city, 
and township in the country. But it can- 
not be avoided. The law of average will 
work in the fires, which must occur from 
one cause or another, the same as the law 
of average will work in everything else. 

But, great as is the annual lots to the 
country from fires and much as it under- 
mines the industries of the country, it is 
small when compared with the loss which 
the country sustains from the deaths of 
heads of families. In a population of 
forty millions, certainly one in eight is a 
supporter of others. This is five millions, 
Of these the well-known laws of mortality 
teach us that at least 60,000 die in each 
year. Each man of these 60,000 takes a 
certain amount of wealth out of the coun- 
try, because he deprives it of a certain 
amount of income, and leaves it to others to 
earn and provide means of living which he 
had himself previously provided. Each 
One was & producer, as much as property at 
interest or rent isa producer. If we take 
the earnings of one of the laboring class, 
and at the smallest figure, of say $300, we 
find an amount destroyed which it would 
take over $4,000 to earn at interest. But 
when we know that but very few families 
live on less than a thousand dollars a year, 
and that large numbers of others use many 
times the amount, we can approximate the 
average loss to the country caused by the 
death of a head of a family. If we take 
the average at $700, then the average 
money loss is an amount which would pro- 
duce $700, or $10,000. This is certainly a 
It is certainly a faet that 
the avernge loss to the country arising 
from the death of each head of a family is 
more than $10,000; and for the 60,000 who 
die annually it is over six hundred millions 
of dollars. But whether the amount is 
greater or less does not matter. The an- 
nual loss is, reduce it to the smallest esti- 
Mate, a great one. It is far greater than 
the loss by fire. It shows the great neces- 
sity of life insurance companies. It shows 
a large unoccupied field for American life 
insurance companies. The losses paid by 
all of the companies during the year 1877 
Were less than thirty millions—scarce a 
twentieth of the total logs to the country. 

A thousand fire insurance companies 
are carrying the risks of nearly every piece 
of property in the country, and it is wise 
that theyshould becarried. Thousands on 
thousands of men have saved their homes, 
and their business, and their fortunes by 
spending the small amount necessary for 
fire insurance. $0 large numbers have 
saved their families from want by paying 
the small amount necessary for a life in- 
surance premium. But, considering the 
Tisks in the two kinds of insurance, the 
number of men who insure their lives is 
Out of all proportion to those who insure 
their property. The reason is obvious. 
It is a lack of appreciation of the great risk 
on — who trusts the welfare, com- 

ppiness of his family to his own 
of living. 








Jersey Mutual, who allowed their ship to 
be scuttled after taking $150,000 out of it, 

and whose transactions have been brought 
to light by the exposure of the rottenness 
which this and other causes left behind, 
have compromised. They have agreed to 
return four-sevenths of the amount which 
they took, with interest. Tbe compromise 
was the result of suits called against two 
of their number, and the almost certainty 
that they would be called against all of 
them. It was a sorry kind of compromise. 

It only adds to a sad bistory of one of the 
worst blots on life insurance. If the poli- 
cyholders were entitled to any of the 
money, they were entitled to all of it, and 
they were not fairly dealt with in being 
compelled to accept four-sevenths. If the 
men composing the old board should pay 
back any of the money to the unfortunate 
policyholders, they should pay it all back. 

Certainly there are some honorable men 
amongthem. Will not they answer them- 
selves the questions: Have I not retained 
money that does not belong tome? Am I 
not holding in my possession funds which 
should go to suff-ring families? That they 
made the bargain with the rascally manag- 
ers of the Hope Life greedily, unreason- 
ably, unjustly, and illegally no one can 
doubt, when they, without suit, voluntarily 
return four-sevenths of the amount. Per- 
haps the best that can be said of them is 
that they are four-sevenths honest men. 

They are men composed of four good parts 
and three others. 


—Mr. Benjamin Noyes, president of the 
National Capitol Life Insurance Company, 
chartered by Congress, is still active—that 
is, as active as any man can bo in jail. He 
has been to Trenton from Newark and 
back—a distance of fifty miles—a couple 


of times in the last two weeks. He bas 
answered 133 letters of condolence. He 
has written 200 pages of legal lore. He 
has, doubtless, written his name at the 
bottom of very many documents for his 
company, and placed “‘ president ” after it; 
but still he isin jail in Newark. His act- 
ivity is simply wonderful. But he has also 
passive qualities which are numerous, He 
bas been indicted quite a number of times. 
He has been abused by the press. He has 
been dragged betore most of the courts of 
New Jersey. He has been persecuted, 
until Congress has txken hold of his case 
with a committee. He has been coptra- 
dicted by scores of reputable witnesses, 
And last, if he is himself to be believed, he 
has been actually kidnapped twice—once 
from New Haven and once from Wasbing- 
ton. Truly, if he is not very much mistak- 
ev, he is a very badly abused mau. 


—It is about time that the insuring pub- 
lic were acquainted with the fact that a 
building becoming unoccupied without no- 
tice to the company and the proper indorse- 


ment made on the policy renders the in- 
surauce null and void. Compaxnies do not 
like to carry vacated buildings and, will 
not unless an extra premium is paid for 
the additional risk. The danger from tire 
arising {rom an unoccupied dwelling is 
nearly double that of one occupied by the 
owner. This is especially true in view of 
the tramp nuisance and tne wandering class 
of men, who have no fixed habitation and 
go into these vacant buildings, and, by 
smoking and general outlawry, render the 
hazard virtually uninsurable.—Cleveland 
Herald. 


INSURANCE 





1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

bilities .-- 779,325 44 
Surplus..... 545,155 72 


wm. G. Cagys Bec. “Joux Soeuaees. Pres, 
JOUN L, THOMSON, Ase’t 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fure 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OF FICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ase’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**fon-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. ' 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of A les for New 
York and Connecticut. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company. 


Nos. 261, 26:2, 2363, and ‘2864 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The princi al features of ort! this Cr moony are ABSO- 
LUTE SKCURITY,ECONOMICAL M apace EMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 














All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
enone seaey- 
BURFORD, Actuary. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
CERSR ARCS COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ......MASSACHUSETTS, 


‘ash Capital all ws es cdécene $750,000 00 
everve for all Liabilities, in- 


tuding Reinsurance. ......... 5 
ne... 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 $1, ,636,029 71 71 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
sanpene. Batt. Secretary 
w J. WRIuH1 I, Treasurer. 
weneenet seureneenn re CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J. HARDING, General Agent. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Se 








OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD CONN,, 


Jauuary ist, 1878. 


we. ledger facets, Dee. ust, 
- $3,124,916 40 $3,124,916 40 
INCOME IN 1877. 
Received from Prem‘ums..... $467,068 46 
Received Interest, Rents, and 
ali other..........0... eeéeccecce 134,847 34 _ 801,915 80 80 


83,7 26.532 40 20 
DISBURSED IN 1877. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
For Death Claims 
and ee a en- 


Dividen ds, pur- 
chased and lapsed 
policies.........00+ 407,407 91 $585,645 18 


EXPENSES. 
Commissions and 
salaries paid 
ABONE.......0.0008 $76,359 95 


cersand clerks... 27,174 48 


C2, eee 6,571 80 
Printing, station- 
ery, advertising, 
stage charges, 
egal and all 
other expenses... 
, eee 
Amount ohespea 
to profit and loss 
for depreciation 


$32,712 66 $142,798 89 
19,274 09 


in various assets 40,154 63 
Dividend to stock- 
BORRETS ccccscccess 12,000 00 = 799,872 i 
$2,926,950 41 
ASS ETS. 
Loans on real estate, first lien a $789,310 89 
Collaterat loans and’bilis recelvabie. -« « 388,785 92 
remium notes on pelicies in force. 980,840 66 
Cost of reai estate owned by the company 268,136 29 
United tates, state, county, and be 
bonds (ut cost).. coves :2009,068 35 
Railroad stocks avd bonds (at‘cost).....-- 48,062 43 
Cash in office and in banks........ .. 116,529 68 
Bank stocks and all 2 stocks and 
DOMES — cnccccccccccseccsvocccoes 172,392 72 
Agents’ balances «5 ce we ences 24,776 83 
Surviture and Axtures in cape a 
and agencies. . ee 17,270 24 
$2,926,959 41 
Add interest due and accrued. $189,958 52 
rreatame in course of « ollec- 
ssenauhedtaman.aae 81,246 82 
Premiums deferred, semi-an- 
nual and quarterly eedenence 83,700 61 404,905 95 
$3,231,565 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies 
(444 per cent. basis). . $2,709,200 00 
Denth losses ascertained (not 
$2,437 00 


due 
Amountallowed to reduce as- 
sets LO present value, with 
% per cent. for collection 
of deterred peomsiams.., 56.2 
Surplus........ e4 \34.017. oo” $3,231,865 36 


POL Y AND Risk ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued and resvored dur- 


ing the vear 1877...........-+ sees 2,1 78 .795, in 00 
Policies in force at end of year.. Hite 490,177 33 
Actual ewer of deaths during 

CELA cece, dndbtatecaca ace 9% 131,722 99 
Expected number of deaths dur- 

ing the year.............. 110 138,380 00 
endowments matured during the 

Manddanneedgas 35 46,514 28 
Total losses and maturity since ’ 

GUMUUEEROINE.«... ce sesiccceses 875 1,853,459 27 
Total expected. losses and macur- 

ity since o-gunization.. .. «1,110 1,765,041 00 


Jame 8. FARSO VS, President. 
-= WINCHES R. Vice-President. 
. KF. BEECH . ary. 


M.D., "Med. Adviser. 
H.P. HAKOR. ‘bene ot agencies, 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 9:31 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPOR ASTD IN 1847. 5 
AMU fp . 0. Bony President. 


Entire surpius ona to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at life raves. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


AMERICAII 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW \ ORF 





Cash Capltal............ce0e+ -seeeees $400,000 00 
Net Surplus .......ccccsccsecoes coveee 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsuranve Keserve and other lia- 
bilities..........--6. quttnccbtitese 0 81,514 70 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878........ $1,001,226 90 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Sec’y. 
DAVID ADER, Ass’t Sec’y 








Deduct Capital, - 
Cash Surplus 


H. z. CULVER 
A. KNOWLTON. IR., 
we H. OVINGTON, 


» 
H. Z, CULVER, Pres'’t. 


of Policies written frum 1808 to 1878, 264,876. 


Fotal Cash Assets. ° ° E 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other Liability, - . e e 
Cash Surplus as recards a ameprnamaae - - - © ° ° 


regards Stockholders, - 
Installment Motes on hand Jan. ist, 1878, $1,722.692. 34. 


DIRECTORS: 
N. WM. H. BRADLEY, 
HOVNE, 
B. CURRIER, 


Me is 
OFFICERS 


Hon. H. N. —— Vioe-Pres’t. OHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’y. 


Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, 


19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1878. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE C0O,, 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


Polictes issued upon the Stock or Installment Pian. 
Churches, and Schoolheuses. No Policies written o 


Cash Capital, 200,000. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Insurance confined to Dyctian- houses. Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, 
roperty situated in ber 
In ae 138,310. 


hicago or any Jarge City. Num 
C7 


$904,224 31 
_433,919 24 


$470,305 07 
_200, 000 00 


. $270. 305 07 


“genet oata trem 1873 1878, $1,299,420.14. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
AILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 


Hon. J. M. 
agama KRANSZ, 


M. A. HOYNE, Treas. 


URRIER, General Agent. 
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HOME > 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASHCAPITAL, - - - = 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surplus, - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, - - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in BamkS...cscce.cs sscoscccece coneeee 


United ay s Stocks (market value) 

Bank Stock 

State and © ity “~— 
38 op Slo 

nterest due on 44 January, 1878 

palance in — of _— 





_4+ H.W WaAsH BURN, Secretary. 





Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real “Estate (worth #4, 298,200) 


payable on Aonnad (market value of Securities, $427, 08" 00) 


+88 cent eeererreecgveeers 
Pee coat eeeeeeerreereetessese + 


Cone ee ete eeseeneteres 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 








eee eee Peete er) Peerer rrr es 


stdanceidescnsaveneseseocgsobvonnseereee 86,109,526 75 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





CON TIN] ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD: 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,7853.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 . -» O38 3: ++ 4 
Surptas over HRe-insu rance, over.. 6 

50 per cent. dividend paid on alle x piring 5-year pol- 
betes, 3% per cent. un 3 years,and 4 per cent. on all 
ouners. 

This Company has been in operation over 26 years, 
_—J paid over hh. 900,000 in losses ($456,868.25 of which 

at the “ Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872), and over 

$500, 000 in dividends to policyholders. 

None but ee safer classes of risks ta 


eb 
SRAEL V8 MU NROK, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLA 


ND, Heo'y. 
LOCAL AGENTS LIN BVERY TOWN. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AGHOLE, OVOF...... 00000008 sovceseeeeee10,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly................+06- 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
CO. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
a VY, Weweceand H.B. STORRS. Ass’t' Rec's. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 














144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F, Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. 8. ©. Banruprr, Actuary, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Vonformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of is 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


ber, 187 


- $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Of JANUALY, 1877... ccccscccccccccoccces 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums.. . $6, 751, (28 44 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

remiums marked off from lst January, 

rest, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 


The pevapeny has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks 510,505,958 & 


Loans securcd by Stocks nnd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate- and — due the Com 
PANY. CBtAMALC AL os... eeeerneeeeee ache 
Premium Notes ou Dils Seccivaine.. coe 17 39 
EE OE Sep er 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 68 66 
——— 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 

ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 

heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februnry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing sist December, 1877, for which certiticates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 

J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, AL . BLAKE 

W. H. H. MOOKE ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
TAMER L1-W,, GO! NK, 
DAVID LA BERT L. ‘STUAK 
GORDON W WRU RNTTAM, JAMES G. DB KC OREST, 
DANIBL&. MIT HR, D CHAUNCEY 

WM. STURGIS, CHA AS. D. LEV EICH, 
JOSIAH 0. is HORACE T.. 
WILLIAM KE. i? tame BOMOND he CORLIES, 
ROYAL P oe JOHN ELLIOTT , 
THOMAS F ‘wx WILLIAM BRYCE 

A HAN WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEW ETT, PETE V. KING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ THOS. B, CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACK K THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts hy Dutinets es under the New York 


ICERy 
100 & 102 Broadway, N.Y 





3 Cor. Court 1, 


Montague Sts. and + Sr Broadway, B’k’n 
Cash on hand and in banks,. $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 
Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
payable on demand..,......., 402,460 00 : 
—— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
on Real Hstate, worth $2,- 
SL aS arene 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and Bonds 
= the Company as follows (Market 
New York City Bank and pesene 
. {aaa - $232,310 00 
State ‘Bonds eaneeree + 20,070 00 
1,000 paases, N. ¥Y. and Harlem 
bes niidse cs hansine 72,500 00 
United States Stocks... T8125 50 1.012.603 
al Estate owned ngth the Company=visz., wn 
ben be. buildings in New Y Lome Bro: klyn, 
and Brooklyn, BE. D., $37,300 nee 
quired by foreclosure ......-....ecereee 699,800 00 


Premiums ma and negueeed in 
the hands of Age 

Interest unpaid ( inet th 

Rents due and accru 





wanesoibsewatebcstebate $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve + nog of 
- 983,0 21 


ete. e 2 CUC., OLC........, . 
os for ccatinponciss beseon 30,000 00 
i er 1,000,000 

NET SURPLUS. 
Guaranty Surplus 
mie ht? | oes desea $450,000 4 

Special Res’rve Fund 450 000 

ndivided Surplus... “sn 8 966,501 03 


GEO. T, HOPEH, Pres. Fes ae 343 
is rex 


CYRUS PHCK, Bec. 


== 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
tite Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. $32,730,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred......,...++e0ee++++$6,282,394 70 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.......0..200 432,605 40 $5,799,699 30 
Interest received and accrued....... ose sleedescecced  SpleED OD 
Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877.......... secesseececess 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,607,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... Cheb sided) odicneedecwenes LIONS IeS OO 
Endowments matured and discounted............cccccceccssccece 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...... alavaeievous sucigainad bn esbwuwsss'es 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... eee 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks........... Sscecee coeeesscs 30,000 00 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

Teal estate... .cccccocccceees siwseies coereeereseeees 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... -...... 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 





$31,452,905 29 


$1,216,301 61 





ket value $18,379,930 33)..........ceccccceoeesscccssccecces 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......ccccccccccccscvcccccccccccscccccecceccs siawewens 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security).............. eee. 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
; these policies amouuts to $3,445,195)....... cee cece eee eeeees 605,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,....... Muget erect cue cuca tas 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in Habilitios)....cccocccccccesscccsoceces eat apie 167,183 57 
Agents’ balances..........scccccccccccccccccpencesces coccccsces ° 56,945 97 - 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878..... wisleSiaewie éates 315,895 35 
———_ $34,452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) . 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...... viaissios awe ocece 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878............006 peaiaiaabineees seaeieeis $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, REG isinwa sscisaanueciecen 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC.........cececcccccccccccccccces 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
OME sda da cu cthaviness bisetencs Sere eomeNeesers Raeieaeele sae 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..... dialect didiemiieaeemasiences 17,430 91 32,208,106 44 
DOIVANICAB AUT UIE RU Ot COIN so 6.6.8. orsis:4 bivic1c0.sse sities ereclew eisinsvncices eikty Neloare eee $2,664,144 4y 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stundard, wt 414 per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trastees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639, 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............ aisles 


srolalaveniaiaieipiele 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877..... Sao occ cccecccs oc cece diy 4al 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... ceceeeeeee aes 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876............... picibibiore eibigeisadieaier Sivisleaeesios sot $126,122,119 
SAGAN AS TE Janvary 166; VW sss cccsiciscisaiceceecccececcasccccas rere 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ soos saree tb clebueion ceo ses<scaeines 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cont. Senuary lst, 1876, $2, 499, 656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencite 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, 
Residen 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., co 1b B. Slat Street, | Medical Heaminers. 
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THE ENCHANTED FIDDLE. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





WuHeENn [ tell a story, and that is often, quite, 

I claim—who can dispute me ?—it only. is my 
right 

To tell it my own fashion, and that is, every 
time, 

To string the facts and fancies upona thread 
of rhyme. 


A long time ago lived a boy—nothing 
strange— 

In that little matter the times do not change, 

For boys live to-day ; but wait till you know 

All the story, and then that he lived long 
ago 

You’ll have not adoubt. You will readily 
say 

Not « boy of his kind could be living to-day. 

You might look the world over with strictest 
attention, ; 

And find not one boy like the boy that I 
mention. 

For he worked for his master early and late, 

Was ready to come, or to go, or to wait ; 

Was the first one to rise and the last one to 
bed ; 

And yet of this wonderful boy it is said 

That he worked a whole year without asking 


for pay, 
Nor receiving a cent. Now, you surely will 
say 
That this boy must bave lived in a long-ago 
day. 
But he worked on and on, with apparent 
content. 
The second year came, and the second year 
“ went, 
His master thought sometimes he’d pay him. 
Again 
He would say to himself: If I pay him, why, 
then 
He could quit any time. Now he’s happy 
enough ; 


And-money at best is but troublesome stuff. 

It makes one so proud and conceited ; no 
doubt 

It would him. So, of course, he is better 
without. 

As for me, Lam better for having it. So 

1 will keep it. This boy of a long time ago 

Waited and worked, and said never a word. 

One might think from his silence he never 
had heard 

That labor deserved its reward, or the like. 

At least, he’d no notion of making a strike, 

But the third year had come and had gone. 
Surely now 

Came the boy to his master, and, making a 
bow, 

Said: ‘Master, ve served you the best I 
knew how. 

Please give me my due. Make me free from 
my bond ; 

For I’m longing to go to the world that. be- 
yond 

The mountains lie waiting for me. Tye 
been told 

Many tales of the splendor, the pleasure, the 
gold 

That waits iu the beautiful world; and I 
think 

ll go out and see, if you'll give me the 
ehink.”’ 

You may say, if you choose, that this would 
not bea : 

Likely expression; but that’s the idea. 


The master, he pondered, It came like a 
rocket, 

This simple demand. So into his pocket 

Thrust an unwilling hand, which, when ’twas 
withdrawn, 

Held—all of three farthings; and, hem’n and 
haw’n, 

He said: ‘ Here, my boy, is precisely 

A farthing a year. Very nicely 

I’ve done by you, surely ; and wisely 

You have done, too, to let the account 

Run till it reached this amount. 


The boy was so simple he did not know 

The worth of money at all, ani so, 

With the farthings clasped in his honest 
hand, 

He felt himself a lord of the land. 

He said: ‘I suppose some peeple would take 
this wealth and lock it. ' 

Up in a chest; but I, instead, will put it in 
my pocket, 

And go and see the great big world of which 
I’ve heard them tell.” 

And so he started, singing, as over hill and 
dell 

He trudged along. As on he went, from out 
a bush there hopped 

A little man, a tiny man, who walked, or 
rather hopped 

Up to our boy and said; “ Fair sir, you seem 
in merry mood,” 








‘““Why not?” the boy made answer, ‘since 
everything that’s good 
Is waiting in the world forme. Besides, you 
see, my smock it 
Holds my three years’ wages in a safely hidden 
pocket. 
I hope you’re just as happy.” ‘Not I,” 
the man replied. 
‘‘All the mishaps are mine, I think, that could 
aman betide, 
Since you are rich and [am poor, perhaps 
you will divide ?”” 
“With all my heart,” the boy said, and gave 
him all bis store, 
And felt it quite unfortunate he could not 
give him more. 
Now, this dwarf was a great genie. Hehada 
castle nigh 
(Now, what a genie is you can tell as well as 
tN); 
But this one was real splendid, and that you 
can’t deny. 
For he did not need the money. He only 
wished to see 
If the boy would share his riches with a 
poorer one than he. 
And when he found he would, why, he gave 
it back again, 
And said: “Since you are going forth into 
the world of men, 
You may ask of me three treisures, whate’er 
you think the best, 
And I, without a question, will grant you 
your request.”’ 


The boy, he thought, and then made answer : 
“T wish you'd give, if, indeed, you can, sir, 

A guo that will shoot, and never miss aim ; 

A fiddle to which, when I play it, the lame, 

The old, aud the young shall dance and hop, 

And keep on dancing unttl I stop ; 

And, lastly, for you ’twill be no task, 

The power of gaining whate’er I ask.’’ 

* All right,”’ the genie answered; ‘‘ your wishes 

are correct, 

It pleases me to grant them,’’ or words to 
that effect. 

And there was the gun all ready to go, 

And there was the fiddle, and there was the 
bow. 

‘The genli gaye them into his hands, 

Saying: ‘* Your wishes shall be commands. 

Henceforth no mortal sball dare deny 

Whatever youask. So now good-bye.” 

And the genie was gone in the flashof your 
eye. 

’Tis a way they have. There was nofhing, you 
know, 

For the boy but to pick up the fiddle and 
bow, 

And go on, pot forgetting the wonderful gun; 

Which he did, just exactly as we would have 
done. 


Then he met a Jew, with a beard like a goat’s. 

In a tree was a bird, whose bewitchiig notes 

Had charmed the Jew. He sighed, in a pet: 

‘The thing I want most I can never get. 

I want that bird.”” The boy well knew 

He could easily help the grasping Jew, 

And teach him also a trick or two. 

So he raised the gun. With a flutter and rush, 

The bird fell—into a bramble-bush. 

Now, the Jew, he wanted it much ; and yet 

He feared the horrible bramble-net. 

But he crawled along. When in midway, 

The boy drew his bow and began to play.’ 

The Jew—he hadn’t a mite of a chance— 

Began to dance and dance and dance, 

And he hopped and hopped, till the brambles 
tore 

Into rags the very coat he wore. 

One minute he cried, and the next he swore 

He’d be a dead man fn a moment more. 

“‘ Please stop! Do stop! This dreadful pranc- 

ing 

Is hard on a man not used to dancing. 

Here, take this gold ’—he was sorely prest, 

You may be sure—‘‘ and let me rest,’’ 

And the boy, he said to himself: “ This man 

Fleeces others whenever he can, 

Robs and cheats for love of pelf; 

Now he will see how it {s himself. 

I will take his gold.” I shall not try 

Just here his course to justify. 

It was wrong, perhaps; but I am telling 

The story only—am not dwelling 

Upon that point. I hate to tack 

A moral onto a story’s back, 


But when the boy was gone, and had taken 
all the gold, 

The way that man did rave was surprising to 
behold. 

He called him all the names he could think. 
Somewhat relieved, 

He ran and told the nearest judge the cause 
for which he grieved. 

He said: “Woe, woe is me, my lord! A 
wretched, scraping wight 

Fell upon me, on the way, and left me in this 
plight. 

He scratched my body, tore my clothes, and, 
what, my lord, is worse, 

He took, he took—my heart will break—he 
took away my purse. 
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That was filled with lovely ducats, They are 
mine, my lord; not his’n, 

I pray you apprehend him and throw him 
into prison,” 


So the Judge sent his officers; and they 
found 

The boy, without trouble, and, firmly bound, 

They brought him into the Justice’s hall. 

** My lord,” said he, ‘‘ there’s no truth at all 
In this story you’ve heard. I did not touch 
This man at all; no, not so much 
As wish for his money. He gave it me. 
Gave it, because—well, my lord, you see 
I play a little, when feeling merry ; 

And my music moved him, strangely, very, 

And he gave me the purse to stop the screech 
ing 

Of this fiddle here, as true as preaching.” 


“That,” sald the Jew, “is the merest fudge,” 
‘Tt looks to me,” said the solemn Judge, 
‘* Like a weak defense. No man would be 
So ’fraid as that of a fiddle-de-dee.” 
It was highway robbery—ugly crime— 
Puuished with hanging every time. 
‘This is your sentence,’ the grave Judge 
said : 
‘Hung by the neck till you are dead.’” 


The hour for the hanging came at last. 

As he at the dreadful moment cast 

His eyes below, he saw old, young, 

Grave, gay, lame, halt—no mortal tongue 

Can tell how many, poor and proud. 

I tell you ’twas a motley crowd, 

Standing there, the boy said, gently : 
“If, dear Judge, I die contently 

You must grant me one great favor.” 
‘*Tf you promise not to crave for 

Mercy,”’ said the Judge, “[ will.” 
‘Let me play one tune before I die. 

Just one.”” The Jew began to cry: 
‘Don’t let him! Don’t! The Judge said: 

“Aye! 
I’ve given my word and he must play.” 


The boy drew the bow across the strings. 

A wonderful change the process brings 

On officers, justices, Judge, and clerk— 

A strange enchantment began to work. 

Tbey waved to and fro, and to and fro, 

Backward and forward, very slow. 

At the second stroke of the wonderful bow, 

As true as you b’lieve it, every toe 

Was pointed. At the third away they go, 

Dancing and bowing and leaping as though 

The mischief was init. It was, you know. 

The young and the old, the fat and the lean, 

The gayly-dressed, the poor and mean, 

The Judge and the Jew, the Justice, all 

Joined in their way in the dancing brawl. 

The very dogs caught the dancing fever, 

And danced on their bind-legs. Well, I 
never ! 


All of them, as they danced, 
Circled and whirled and pranced, 
They bowed and they leapt, 
They hopped and they swept 
To the right, to the left, 
As of reason bereft. 
Not a man that could stop, 
Though he thought he should drop. 
And faster and faster 
This musical master 
Moved the wonderful bow 
To and fro, to and fro. 
They thought they’d expire ; 
But higher and higher 
They danced. Now, I pray you, imagine, if 
able, 
This dancing and prancing and curveting 
Babel. 
It must have been funny. At last, 
‘« Little boy,” said the Judge, breathing fast, 
“<T will give, if you’ll stop ”— 
Here a comical hop 
And a long-drawn-out screech 
Interrupted his speech— 
“T will give you full pardon "— 
It surely was hard on 
A judge in his gown 
To act so like a clown— 
“ If—you’ll—stop—this—”’—1’ ve heard 
That he used a hard word 
In regard to the fiddle ; 
And right in the middle 
Of his speech, too. ‘ Stop—playing. 
Do—you—hear—what—I’m—saying ?”’ 


With one long stroke the boy released 
Themall. The magic music ceased, 
And then and there, like other men, 
They drew a straight breath once again, 
Then the boy came to theJew. ‘“‘ Now tell the 
truth,”’ said he, 
‘* Just tell this Judge, these gentlemen, how it 
came to be 7 
That I had your purse of gold,” And he 
moved to draw the bow. 
‘Did I steal your gold or beat you?” Said the 
man: * No, no, no, no! 
I gave it to you freely,’”’ And the Judge said; 
‘**Do you say 
That in this wicked manner you'd have sworn 
a life away ? 





We'll rest a little, and attend to you another 
day. 

But take the man to jail.”” And, turning to 
the boy, 

He said: ‘You're quite remarkable. It 
really gives me joy 

To have met with such rare talent. Buta 
little fown, you know, 

Would hide it quite. So, really, I think you’d 
better go 

On further.”” But his eye was on the bow 

All the time he talked, And the boy said ; 

“ Even g0.”’ 


He scattered the gold among the poor ; 

He took up the fiddle and gun once more ; 
He went with a heart that was light and gay 
Over the hills and far away ; 

And the wonderful, magica), musical prince 
Has never been seen by mortal since, 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 





TOM’S EXECUTION. 
. BY MRS. GEORGE GRAY ATWOOD. 


Tue children had been looking forward 
to the first day of May for a new excite- 
ment ever since the first day of April, for 
they were going to move from a house in a 
block to a house standing all by itself, in a 
green yard, with a barn anda hen-house 
in the rear. 

And, now that the day had really come 
and they had had the grand fun of eating 
their breakfast of bread and milk off from 
the top of a packing-box, and their dinner 
of gingerbread and cold boiled eggs out of 
a market-basket, there seemed nothing left 
for them to do. 

Tom and Dick had carried all the look- 
ing-ylasses and wash-bowls and pitchers 
from the house in the block to the house in 
the yard; and Susie and Kate had trotted 
behind, dragging brooms, mop-handles, 
clothes-lines, and anything else they could 
lay their hands on that was unbreakable. 

Now that they had done everything that 
they could—and, as they thought, had 
worked very hard—it did seem rather cruel 
that they should be sent out of the house, 
and told toamuse themselves and keep out 
of the way until the dining-room, sitting- 
room, and Mamma’s bed-room carpets were 
tacked down, 

Tom marched out to the barn, and 
perched himself on the fence, whistling; 
and Dick and the little girls followed at 
his heels. 

‘Dear me!” whined Susie. ‘‘I wish we 
were back in the old house, by Mamma’s 
grate, and hadu’t moved at all. Don’t 
think it’s much fun.” 

‘‘Dear me!” echoed Kate. ‘‘My dolly’s 
hood’s lost, in all this ‘fusion; and I think I 
might go in and look for it.” 

‘Don’t see what they turned us out for,” 
growled Dick, ‘‘ Guess, if they’d had any 
Micky to bring their looking-glasses, they'd 
been all smashed to pieces ’fore this.” 

‘Yes, sir!” Tom chimed in. ‘‘ You 
may depend on it, there woulda’t have 
been much moving done without us fel- 
lows. Girls don’t umount to much, any 
way; but Dick and I worked like troopers, 
and I think it’s pretty small business to 
kick us out just when the fun comes in.” 

‘‘ Well, never mind,” said Dick. ‘‘ Let’s 
have some fun. Let’s look for eggs in the 
hen-house.” 

‘““You donkey!” said Tom. Do you 
s’pose they left their hens here to lay eggs 
for us?” 

“Well, let’s look for artichokes.” And 
Dick took a shingle and began poking in 
the soft dirt. 

“‘That’s fun!” said Kate,dropping Miss 
Nancy face down in a puddle and catch- 
ing up another shingle. ‘‘ Papa likes 
artichokes.” 

Tom laughed contemptuously. 

“Do you s’pose you're going to find arti- 
chokes in that mud-puddle?” said he. 
‘* Before I’d be such ninnies.” 

“You know Mamma doesn’t like you to 
call names, Tom,” Susie said. 

Tom muttered something under bis 
breath, which sounded very much like 
** Who cares?” Then he jumped off from 
the fence, and sauntered into the barn, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

Susie found a pointed stick, and com- 
menced grubbing in the dirt, too; and, al- 
though they found no artichokes, they did 
find something better~several long roots 
of horseradish. 

Dick ran for a spade and dug bravely 
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away; Susie and Kate pulled until their 


hands were red; and they had just got the 
last one out, and were carrying them to the 
pump, to be washed, when Tom came out 
of the barn-door. 

** Well, you are pretty looking things!” 
hesaid. ‘‘ What’ll Mamma say to you, I'd 
like to know ?”’ 

Susie looked down at her muddy dress 
and Kate’s boots and stockings. 

“Don’t care!” ssid Dick. ‘‘ We’ve got 


something Papa likes as well as arti- 
chokes.” 
‘Drop that, now,” Tom said. ‘I’ve got 


something to tell you.” 

‘* You just wait till we’ve got it washed. 
Come on, Susie.” 

So Tom, much against his lordly will, 
was obliged to wait until the horseradish, 
all ready for grating, was left in the back 
porch, and the cbildren bad come back 
again. Then, pushing his cp over one ear 
and striking an attitude against the hen- 
house wall, he said: 

“‘Do you remember a story, a true story 
in last week’s paper, about a boy who found 
there was nothing left in life for him to do? 
His friends bad all deserted him. So he 
made up his mind that he’d hang —— what 
do you s’pose? 

**The cat?” Dick suggested. 

‘« Hie sister’s dolly,” raid Kate, thinking 
of her black Chloe’s fate. 

“‘No, sir!’’ Tom said, solemnly. 
own self,” 

** Pooch!” said Dick. 

‘* How awful!” groaned Susie. 

**And that isn’t all,” Tom continued. 
“‘T've made up my mind I’min just that 
fellow's condition; and I’m going to do just 
what he did, and hang myself from the 
hen-house chimney.” : 

“I'll go tell Papa!” screamed Kate, 
starting to run to the house. 

‘Stir at your peril!’ shouted Tom, dis- 
appearing through the hen-house door. 

**Don’t go, Katie,” Dick called. ‘‘ He’s 
only foeling.” 

So Katie, trembling with fear and ex- 
citement, turned back, and stood with Dick 
and Susie watching with anxious eyes for 
Tom’s reappearance. 

They could hear their own hearts beat as 
they stood there in suspense, Kate and 
Susie clutching each other’s hands convuls- 
ively, and Dick trying to whistle and look 
asif it were all a good joke. 

Presently the ventilator in the roof 
moved away, and Tom’s head appeared. 
It was a rather small opening; but, with 
several kicks and struggles, he managed to 
squeeze through and kneel down on the 
roof. He never once looked at the anxious 
children; but, taking his scarf from his 
pocket, tied one end tightly to the chim- 
ney and the other around bis neck. 

Now there were on this roof several 
small sticks nailed at regular distances, to 
form steps down to the eaves-trough. 
Tom had made his plan so that when he 
let go of the chimney he could slide down 
and rest his feet on one of these bars, so 
that there weuld really be no strain on the 
scarf, and he could give the children a good 
fright, without hurting himself. Then, 
when he grew tired of his position, he 
could climb back at his leisure. §o, after 
arranging the scarf to suit himself, he 
called out in a loud voice: 

‘*One, two, three! Here goes!” 

Then he threw out his arms, kicked up 
his feet, and slid down. 

But alas! poor Tom! He had calculated 
his distance wrong. His feet hung mid- 
way between two bars; the scarf slipped 
up under his ears; and there he hung, his 
face getting redder and redder, utterly un- 
able to get any further down and too much 
bewildered to try to climb up. 

Susie and Kate shrieked and jumped up 
and down, fully believing that Tom was 
taking his last look at life in such terrible 
circumstances; while Dick rushed into the 
henhouse and began to climb up the lad- 
der. 

«Run, tell Papa, quick !” screamed Susie 
to Kate. 

**Don’t you do it!” gasped Tom. And 
Kate, always obedient, staid where she 
was and sobbed. 

Pretty soon Dick’s head and fat shoul- 
ders and arms wiggled out of the ventilator 

and then stopped. 
“I can’t get a bit further, Tom,” he said. 


** His 





‘“*Put up your arms as far as you can, and 
I'll pull you up.” 

Tom put up one hand as far as he could. 
Dick stretched his down 4s far as he could, 
and just managed to reach him. Then, with 
a good long pull and one or two kicks and 
struggles, Tom reached the chimney, which 
he embraced lovingly, while Dick unfast- 
ened the scarf. 

It was a happy moment for the little 
girls when Tom and Dick, red, dusty, and 
covered with cobwebs and straws, appeared 
in the hen-house door, 

Kate threw her arms around Tom and 
hugged him; and he, for a wonder, submit- 
ted, instead of pushing ber away. 

“Ob, Tom!” said Susie. “I thought 
you were going to be killed, and I thought 
I'd die too.” 

‘* Pooh!” said Tom. 

Just then Mamma, utterly unconscious of 
the play which might have been a tragedy 
which had been going on in the back yard, 
came out on the back piazza and rang the 
tea-bell. 

“ Mind you don’t tell,” was Tom’s part- 
ing injunction, as they all ran toward the 
house. 

Mamma and Bridget had worked won- 
ders, There was a bright fire in the dining- 
room grate, a red cloth on the tea-table, 
and the canaries chirped and sang in the 
window. 

The children ate their bread and milk 
out of their own silver mugs to-night, and 
the caraway cookies certainly tasted better 
out of a cake-basket than a market-basket. 

Tom was rather more subdued than 
usual; although the other children, after 
the reaction from their great fright, made 
more noise than ever. 

When they had said good-night, and 
had goneto their own little beds, which 
were just as nice and comfortable as if 
they bad never been moved, Tom said: 

‘‘Dick, I tell you what, I learned a 
lesson to-day.” 

‘* What?” Dick asked. 

‘“‘T just saw, when I was dangling there 
by my ears, just as a fellow does when he’s 
drowning, what a mean fellow I’d been to 
the youngsters; and I made up my mind, if 
I ever got through that roof again, that 
I'd bullied ’em for the last time. 

‘‘ Bully for you, Tom! Stick to it!” said 
Dick, from under the bed-clothes, half 
asleep. ' 

And, although I never could quite make 
up my mind to approve of hanging, I am 
very sure that Tom’s execution did him 
good, and broke him almost entirely of 
his domineering ways. 


Selections. 
A. CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER. 


[Copied from an old Sampler in Massachusetts.} 


My Gop! 

In me Thy mighty power exert, 
Enlighten, comfort, sanctify my heart ; 
Swecten my temper and subdue my will; 
Make me like Jesus. Witn Thy spirit fill. 


I want to live on earth a life of faith, 

I waut to credit all the Bible saith, 

I want to imitate my Saviour’s life, 
Avoiding lightness, gioom, and sinful strife. 








[ want to bring poor sinners to thy throne, 

I want to love and hovor Christ alope, 

I want to feel the Spirit’s inward power, 

And — prepared for Death’s important 
our. 


I want a meek, a quiet and gentle frame, 

A beart that glows with love to Jesus’s name ; 
I want a living sacrifice to be 

To Him who died a sacrifice for me. 


I want to do whatever God requires, 
I want my heart to burn with pure desires, 
I want to be what Christ, my Lord, com- 


mands, 
And leave myself, my all in bis dear hands, 


O Lorp! 
Pour out Thy spirit on my soul, 
My will, my temper, and my tongue control. 
Learn me through life to glorify Thy grace, 
And after death to see Thee face to face. 





AMERICANS A, e PEO- 


I caME to the conclusion—to me a very 
unexpected one—that the Americans are a 
reserved people. They are not eager to 
talk to you about their own affairs. Man- 
ufacturers, except when I asked them, did 
not tell me how many men they employed. 
Merchants were not anxious to impress me 
with the magnitude of their business trans- 
actions. Nor, indeed, did I find that the 
strangers I met were very anxious or, in- 
deed, very willing to talk at all. 1 often 
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found it hard to discover whether the peo- 


ple I was traveling with approved of Mr. 
Hayes’s Southern policy or not; or even 
whether they belonged to the Republican 
or the Democratic party. When I was 
fortunate enough to find a man with a cigar 
in his mouth standing on the platform of a 
Pullman car, I could sometimes make him 
more communicative; ‘and occasionally, 
ander these canditions, I learned a great 
deal about the country. But, as a rule, 
strangers opened slowly and shyly. Nor 
was this because I was an Englishman. I 
used to watch the people io railway car- 
riages—a dozen or twenty in a Pullman 
drawing-room car, forty or fifty in an or- 
dinary car—and, if they did not know each 
other, they would travel together all day 
without exchanging half a dozen words, 
Occasionally three men who were friends 
would ask a stranger to take a band at 
whist; but this was not very common. 
Perbaps the reticence is confined to the 
wealthier people. On the lines which have 
two classes of carriages I often spent half 
an hourin a smoking-car, intended for both 
classes of passengers, There I generally 
found much more freedom. Workingmen 
talked to each other without any difficulty; 
but even there the passengers who had come 
from the first-class carriages sat and smoked 
in silence. 

I remember one conspicuous exception, 
however, to the general reserve. In the 
smoking-cabin of a steamboat a Southern 
gentleman, a professor in a college of some 
reputation, gave the company an elaborate 
pre Pt of nothing—of tbe exer- 
cises he had had to perform for his degree in 
a German university. As most of the men 
were obviously men of business, and just 
as uninterested in university affairs as in 
the incidents of a gentleman’s personal 
history, they smoked on in silence, look- 
ing at him occasionally with an expression 
of stolid wonder, alleviated slightly with 
perplexity and amusement. On another 
occasion, and equally without provocation, 
the same gentleman gave the same com- 
pany the most mioute information about 
bis physical ailments and how he treated 
them, and was listened to with the same 
look of amusement, perplexity, and won- 
der. It was very odd. He was under 
fifty, so that he had not become garrulous 
through old age. He had not lost the con- 
trol of his tongue by drinking whisky and 
water. I had several private talks with 
him outside the smoking-room, and found 
him an intelligent and well-read man. He 
had seen a great deal of the world, and, 
though he was extraordinarily communi- 
cative about his opinions and doings, he 
could tatk pleasantly about many things 
besides his own learning, headaches, and 
attacks of indigestion, But he was the 
only instance I happened to meet with of 
an American absolutely free from reserve. 
As arule, the people appeared to me to be 
more reserved than ourselves. 

The same quality of their national tem- 
perament shows itself in another form. As 
a rule, they are undemonstrative. The 
late Lord Lytton tells us that on one occa- 
siov, when Kean was performing in the 
United States, he came to the manager at 
the end of the third act and snid: ‘‘1 can’t 
go on the stage again, sir, if the pit keeps 
its hands in its pockets. Such an audience 
would extinguish Aina.” After receiving 
this alarming threat, the manager appeared 
before the curtain and informed the audi- 
ence that ‘‘Mr. Kean, having been accus- 
tomed to audiences more demonstrative 
than was habitual to the severer intelli- 
gence of an assembly of American citizens, 
mistook their silent attention for disappro- 
bation; and, in short, that, if they did not 
applaud, as Mr. Kean had been accustomed 
to be applauded, they could not have the 
gratification of seeing Mr. Kean act as he 
had been accustomed to act.”—Rev. R. W. 
DALE, in ‘*‘ Nineteenth Century.” 





THE DEATH OF MURAT. 





Berne led into a small court of the Cas- 
tle of Pizzo, the doomed man found a party 
of soldiers drawo up intwo ranks. These 
were Murat’s executioners. He took his 
stand as boldly as ever he had done ia the 
day of battle. He refused to have his eyes 
bandaged; he looked straight at the muz- 
zles of the pieces. ‘‘ Spare my face. Aim 
straight at my heart!” he cried to the sol- 
diers. And as the words were uttered he 
fell dead, torn by the bullets, but holding 
still in his hand the miniatures of his wife 
and children, The bluest blood in Europe 
never coursed through a braver heart than 
that which lay there stilled forever. If 
courage alone could make nobility, here 
was stretched the nonpariel of the noble. 
From first to last his daring never failed. 

“While the broken line, enlarging, 
Fell, or fled along the plain, 
There be sure was Murat charging! © 
There he ne’er shall charge again !” 


But when we look beyond his deeds of 
arms and his contempt of danger, we find, 
with regret, that the nobility was not in 
him to which so courageous a heart would 
have well corresponded. Disloyalty and 
perfidy were undoubtedly in his character. 
Weakness and folly pervaded his conduct. 
He was such a man as revolutions and tu- 
mults only too frequently raise to emi- 
nence. Conspicuous for one excellent 
quality, but without other qualities to keep 
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the balance of bis mind. In calmer days 
he, under the.cold shade of a settled order, 
might have been known by a fame such ag 
that of Shaw, the Life Guardsman—he 
might have cloven a cuirassier to the sad- 


-dle—having been a good-natured, pleasant 


enough fellow in a barrack-room or a 
bivouac, among those who do not pretend 
to knightly qualities, And can we say 
that it, was a gain to Murat or to the world 

that he was allowed to rise so high? The 

chances which made him a king brought 

out also bis notable defects—allowed us to- 
know him only too well. His memory 

cannot be wholly respected. He has left a 

name which, though it has electrified the 

world, yet serves to illustrate the uni- 

versality of a proverb: Napoleon set on 

horseback a beggar who rode to the Devil. 

—Blackwood's Magazine, 





EUROPEAN NEWSPAPERS. 





NeEwsPaPers in London are numerous, 
and many of them devoted to novel ob- 
jects. Tome they area constant source 
of surprise, mingled with amusement. The 
Matrimonial News, a weekly paper devoted 
chiefly to advertisements for wives and 
husbands, has an immense circulation, and 
is sold on the street by regular venders, 
who fill the air with their loud outcries. 
Some of the advertisements are very 
curious. This strange enterprise has grown 
into certain prosperity. There are news- 

apers in the interest of the bicycle, bil- 
iards, dogs, horses, cows, yachts, butchers, 
carpenters, tailors, and, of course, for the 
pulpit, bar, stage, fashion, education, 
finance, the court, etiquette, medicine, 
surgery, botany, agriculture, Inthe United 
Kingdom there are 1,692 newspapers, 145 
of them daily; and some of the weeklies 
are most profitable. In Paris there are now 
over 900 newspapers of varied sorts, 51 
dailies; and of the weeklies and bi-wecklies 
85 deal with finance, 79 with travel and ad- 
ventute, 68 dress and fashion, 66 juris- 
prudence, 54 illustrations, 52 literature and 
philosophy, 49 religious, 43 scientific, 31 
agriculture, 22 military and naval. 20 geog- 
raphy and history, 20 education, 16 sport- 
ing, 9 architecture, 8 musical, 7 theatrical, 
4 archeology, 3 photography, and 17 miscel- 
Janeous. here are 14 reviews or maga- 
zines, the most costly of which is the Art, 
$24 per annum; and the cheapest Bonne 
Pensée, a religious weekly, which is pub- 
lished at 1214 cents of our money a year!— 
Phila. Press. 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY,” 
a | i. cuampion 


SPRING 
iWATER. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


For pale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


2 THE CHAMPION 
2 SPOUTING SPRING 


- contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
era! waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this Spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or Gisordered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising from the use of wines or hearty eating. 
it is a fine correctiv :, giving immediate relief. It is 
invaiuable fur the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 


pees of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Ca 
Lime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases or the Bl. dder. 

The constant and increasing success of the CH AM- 
PiON WATER is due to its hygien c 
is refreshing and healthful and shoul 
every home. 

Orvers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratova, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 Eust 
12th Street, New Yor«, will receive prompt atten- 


roperties. It 
be fygund in 





DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached). 


s 







This Abdominal Supporter is 
adapted both for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and is without 
question the best and cheap- 
est thing of the kind on the 
market. It can be worn with 
ease atalltimes and is espe- 
cially indispensable for Ladies 
»oth before and after confine- 
nent Gentlemen who are 
/ roubled with corpulency or 

weakness in the abdominal 
regions will a'so derive much 
benefit from their use, Phy- 
sicians and all who have worn 
this Supporcer soeak of it in 
the highest terms of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tir: ly, as suits the pleasure of 
wearer. Price of Hose Sup- 
porter, 50 cts. Price of Ab- 
dominal suppo:ter, $240. 
Made in sizes 22, 24, etc.. to 42, 
nclusive, on even 


Patented Dec. 18, 1878. 


numbers 
Above No. 42 we will make them to order at a rise of 
25 cts. per siz» éxtra.) In stating size, give us a snug 
Measure taken under clothi 1g, around the full part 


of abdomen. 
to any 
Libera 


Orders sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
act of the United States, vn rece pt of price. 
discount to e rade and bysicians. 


Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 


this advertisement. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire S'rc vt, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are pullding a Machine exactly like 
it. Send for Circular. LYON 8.M.Co., 40 EB. 12th 8t..N.¥. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT s1nCe the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental afd looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File. or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 




















Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registrat#en system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and al) Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


S23 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 be ve sg 1.50 
13 = bo 6.75 
523 ® after 3 months, 3.50 
53 ” after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the aubscription books without 
the money in advance. - 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ts ntade 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If « person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all ar or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 

Ordinary Advertisements. 'Last Page& Business Notice 
WOM, cncccvesnkcasines pe. WE <ceeaseannans - 80 
4times(one month). 70c.| 4times (one month). 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES... 7 DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
#; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, . 
P.=-@. Bex 37*7 Wew York Oity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878s. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Price. 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
QGodey’s Lady’s Beok ( with chromo 
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Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving “The Glee Maiden’’) 
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Popular Science Monthly......... 
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Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 
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REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ OrTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. hey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzslewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, aod Hard Times. 580 pages. 








11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and Américan 
Notes. 506 pages. 

22. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humpbrey’s Clock etc. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 
WE 
WILL 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sii; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
eatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in oné volume 

some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra —, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented black 

and geld. Each volume furthermore contains sIxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytrncz, Jk The original cost of the stereotype 

oe alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most eeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘“‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the ook 


This is ong of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x3814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tho 
United States. 


‘“*CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘*Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM ~ LINCOLN.” 


y FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any att«mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into his “inner life” then 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, pstage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.10 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given awa pone prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
re 1HE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- = = = 261 Broadway,N,Y. 
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farm and Gurien, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make thte department 
more valuable to those of our Bubseribers who are 
specially interested. 


SOME HARDY CLIMBERS. 





Tue Ampelopsis, or American ivy, is a genus 
of climbing plants, some of which are remark- 
ably well adapted for decorative purposes. A 
quinquefolia, also called Virginian creeper, is 
well known, being a native of the United States . 
and Canada. Its leaves are digitate, of five 
leaflets, which in autumn change to a bright 
crimson before they Ge off. Rootlets from the 
stem and dieks at the extremities of the tendrils 
are the means by whieh it clings to whatever 
object ft comes in contact with. 

The English ivy, being,too tender to endure, 
without protection, the severity of our winters, 
upless in some favorable places which are well 
shel'ered and shaded from the winter’s sun, it 
cannot be recommended for gencral culture ; 
but the American ivy endures any exposure 
and grows in almost any kind of soil. Still we 
seldom see it used to its greatest advantage. 
For covering unsightly objects po plant we 
have cav surpass it, and for planting in certain 
positions for ornamental effect it looks pretty 
and is well adapted. In parks and pleasure- 
grounde there are a great many ways in which 
it can be used to advanage; for covering the 
barren trunks of lofty trees it is very pretty and 
ornamental; planted so that it can ramble over 
roots, rocks, or any rustic work, it is very 
effective. In the Gordon Park, in Cleveland, 
it is advantageously used in a good many places. 
The trunks of several large trees are clothed 
with it, giving s rather pictureeque appearance 
to the landscape. Ono a rustic bridge which 
spans a small stream that ‘‘ meandering flows ”’ 
through the park into the lake it {s trained, 
banging in festoons from the rails on eltber 
side and belping greatly to take away any 
formal look the bridge may bave. It has also 
been planted for the purpose of ornamenting 
a newly-erected iron bridge in another portion 
of the grounds, which it will greatly enhance 
in appearance when sufficiently grown to cover 
the trusses and iron pillars which support the 
structure. Several bufldings are also covered 

with the vine, Not only the walle, but alsu the 
roofs are covered with it, being trained on trel- 
lises erected for the purpose. 

The most original use, L think, in which the 
ivy is employed is in forming a screen and 
shelter for the main avenue which leads from 
the public street to the park—a distance of 
nearly 700 yards. On each side, at a sufficient 
distance from the road to allow two rows of 
elm trees being planted, the proprietor hed a 
fence six fert in hight erected, using cedar 
posts ten feet long, the rails being placed about 
one foot apart—they being four inches wide 
and designed for holding the vines. Previous 
to plunting the vines the ground for about 
four feet wide was deeply plowed and thor- 
ougbly manured, The vines weré then planted 
about one foot apart, for the purpose of giving 
immediate effect. When once the vines have 
grown sufficiently to make a thick mass of 
folisge to the full hight of the fence, [ think 
no prettier arrangement could be devised for 
the purpcse intended. 

The Virginia creeper is easily propegated 
from seeds and cuttings, which can be easily 
procured ; and if the young plants are set ip 
some good soil they soon make large, strong 
plants. It is one of those accommodating 
plants, alike suitable for culture in country 
and city, even in the most dingy portions of 
the latter. In some parts of New York City it 
is used to good advantage in covering the 
fronts of buildings in smoky parts. I think it 
might be used a good deal more than It fs, in 
places where other things do not do well, in 
helping to give a little more cheerful aspect to 
the locality. The foliage of plants of any kind, 
if they only grow, although there should be no 
flower upon them, gives a cheerfulness which 
nothing else can, This climber, being decidu- 
ous, of course, does not make much show dur- 
ing the winter months; but it makes up for 
this in summer, with its glossy green leaves, 
which in autumn cbange to such a bright 
crimson. 

Ampelopsis Veitchii is a native of Japan and 
quite hardy in this country. It is not of such 
rampant growth as our native one, but for 
covering a wall itis very pretty. The slender 
shoots spread in every direction, the leaves 
being bright green, changing to deep crimson 
as they ripen in the fall. It is a useful plant 
for growing in vases and hanging-baskets for 
out-of-door decoration. In this position it 
endures with impunity the hot summers we 
generally have. [tis propagated from euttings, 
which readily root; but, as every joint does 
not have a bud, eare should be taken that a 
good bud be on every catting—M. MILTON, in 

“¢ Country Gentleman.” 


MANAGEMENT OF SITTING HENS. 


—_—_—_ 
Aé6-an incubator and mother the natural hen 
stands at the head of the list. No artificial heat 
is or.can be made-equal to the warmth of the 


- parent hen; ne mother Jie the one Nature has 


prepared ly instinct to know and feel the 
wants of her tender offspring, when rearing 
them in a primitive state. When prevented 
from following natural habits, and placed, as 
it were, under influences foreign to the further- 
ances of Nature’s established rules, we must 
imitate as nearly as possible the conditions 
that govern these creatures. There isa differ- 
ence fn breeds, and the different breeds should 
not be allowed to associate together; not only 
for the sake of keeping each one distinct and 
pure, but the habite of one greatly interfere 
with the other. For instance, the sitter usu- 
ally drops a certain number of eggs and then 
commences to sit; while the non-sitters eon- 
tinue the production of eggs throughout the 
entire season. 

Perhaps there are no sitters that excel the 
Light Brahmas, both for the purpose of incu- 
bation and afterward as mothers. For this 
purpose a hen with a mild, quiet nature fs re- 
quired. This breed has no pugnacious pro- 
clivities, and for this reason, where intended to 
be employed as sitters, should not be allowed 
to associate with those that do not sit. Most 
of the non-sitters are quarrelsome and given to 
mischief in one way or another. No hen will 
be allowed to sit where the Brown Leghorns 
hold dominion. They are _ spirited and 
quite decided in their ideas. The Brahmas 
are persistent sitters, and when once 
thoroughly settled down to the _ busi- 
ness can be removed to avy place or post- 
tion desired. To accomplish the best results, 
the regularsitters should be alloweda sepa- 
rate department. A grave mistake is often 
made in allowing bens to sit where others may 
lay into their nests. The sitter is always ob- 
stinate in retaining the nest, and the layer is 
determined to deposit her egg therein, avd in 
the dispute oftentimes the eges are broken. 
Otherwise eggs are frequently broken in the 
nest by heavy-bodied fowls; and yet it is ex- 
pedient to employ such in the rearing of very 
early chickens. Their animal heat is greater, 
and young birds must have this and at the 
natural temperature. Whenever an egg is 
broken io a sitter’s pest, which often occurs, by 
a mistake or accident of the hen in going off or 
on the nest, all the soiled eggs should be re- 
moved and washed in lukewarm’ water. 
Where choice eggs are to be incubated, it is 
better to remove the sitter to some quiet, re- 
tired place, with a subdued light, where she 
will be free from annoyance and be undis- 
turbed by the other hens. Confine her for a 
day or two with indifferent or valueless eggs, 
until she becomes entirely accustomed to the 
new situation, which she will in a few days. 
A little watching is necessary, when returning 
to the nest, that she finds the right place. 

The Brahmas are tractable in regard to this 
change, and, as a general thing, are to be pre- 
ferred before all others. When settled down 
to business, remove the poor eggs and give her 
the good ones. The hen should be gentle, that 
she may be handled. Put the eggs under the 
hen one by one as she sits and give them to 
her management. They may cost five dollars 
per dozen; bat she will handle them as though 
they were worth but eighteen cents. If you 
have valuable eggs, be assured beforehand that 
you have a good hen, one that understands her 
business. After the third day (with eggs of the 
black breeds) the eggs may be candléed without 
fojury, if handled carefully, and the non-im- 
pregoated ones selected. With the light varie- 
ties a little longer time is required. If the eggs 
look dark, they are fertilized. It is better to 
remove all the clear eggs from the nest as soon 
you are certain, that it may not be crowded. 

Eggs may be fertilized and look dark, and 
yet only a small percentage may batch. The 
chicks often die, when fully formed, without 
breaking the shell. The writer knows this to 
be the case with pearly the whole of one hen’s 
eggs. They were strong, large chicks; but 
seldom came out of the shell alive. The shells 
were remarkably thick. It often occurs also 
that the chick will peep in the shell before it is 
broken. With a nervous, restless hen, this is 
destructive of young life, for, in her movements 
to give relief, she often crushes the shell and 
kills the chick. A mother that is hardened at 
this time against all such cries is to be desired; 
for, if left alore, the chick will generally need 
po assistance but a persistently sitting mother. 
C. B., in ** Country Gentleman,”’ 





FERTILIZING WITH CHARCOAL. 





In the town of Pelham, Mass., a rugged, 
rocky territory, with a very poor soil, as your 
correspondent can testify from actual observa- 
tion, lives a man who, after various misfor- 
tunes, became the owner of a farm containing 


the world. This land had been so completely 





run out that it fs said to be a fact that not 





about fifty acres of some of the poorest land in: 


more thap,three. hundred pounds of hay could 

be obtained from the whole fifty-acre farm. Of 

course, no stock of any amount could be kept. 

It seemed almost impossible for a man to stay. 

But, this owner determined to make the land 

worth something. He cut off the bushes with 

which the mowing-lots were covered, cut wood 

avd timber from the wooded Jand, avd went to 

burning coal. The large quantities of charcoal 

dust which were made in the prosecution of his 

business were carefully saved and applied to 

the farm. Year after year this course was con- 

tinued, and year after year the products of the 

farm increased. ._ As he cut more hay, the 

owner kept morestock. The manure obtained 

from this stock was economically used; but 

the coal-dust was still saved and applied as 

before. After several years’ repetition of this 

couree, the land has become productive. Two 

or three horses and six or eight cows are 

constantly kept, good crops of grain are 

grown, and from the mowing-lots two good 

crops of hay are taken each year, In short, 

this farmn, which a few years ago was 80 utterly 
unproductive and so miserably poor, has be- 
come one of the best, of its size, in town. 

And let it be remembered that this change has 
not been effected by means of commercial fer- 
tilizers nor with purchased manures of any 
kind. By means of the charcoal-dust the land 
was improved, so that a little stock could be 
kept. The manure which was made by this 
stock and the coal-dust were then used to- 
gether. As the farm has improved, morestock 
has been bought; and, consequently, during 
the past few years the proportion of manure 
to the coal-dust has been largely increased. 
It is not claimed that coal-dost has made all 
the change ; but it is true that it brought up 
the land toa point at which it could produce 
enough to enable the owner to keep some 
stock, and that after this it was a very effect- 
ive aid to the manure io improving the land. 
It hardly seems possible that coal-dust should 
possess such a fertilizing power; but there can 
be no denying of the fact that it has on this 
farm accomplished wonderful results. The 
theorist will, very likely, try to prove that 
charcoal is an Inert substance, and the unbe- 
Never may hint that your correspondent is 
altogether too credulous. But I have been 
dealing with facts, and, as has been well re- 
marked, ‘facts are stubborn things.” And it 
may with propriety be added that, when such 
subjects as fertilizers for worn-out soils are 
under consideration, facts are just what farm- 
ers want.—E., in “Practical Furmer.” 





SOWING RYE AMONG CORN. 


Your correspondent, J. B., of N. J., asks for 
practical experience about the sowing of rye 
, among the growing corn, 60 a8 to make a fall 
and spring growth to feed, or plow under 
for green manuring. Having done this sever- 
al times, and always with very good results, I 
shall be pleased to state, for his information 
(to whom I would recommend the practice), 
how I have been successful in getting a good, 
heavy green crop to grow up as soon as the 
corn ripens, shading the soil, keeping down 
weeds or otber foul growth, making a rich fall 
and spriog pasturage, or giving a good growth 
of vegetable matter to plow under, either in 
the fall or the following spring. I believe this 
to be much better for the land than to lie fal- 
low after the corn, and find it one of the cheap- 
est ways of manuring the land. 

At the last cultivating of the corn, which is 
late in July or the first of August, I sow, ahead 
of the cultivator, about 1}¢ bushels of rye, 
which is cultivated in once, and sometimes 
twice by cross-cultivating the corn. Then after 
due time the rye will come up well; but it will 
only give a spindling growth until the corn 
ripens. Then, as the sun and air are let in 
upon it, it will spread and grow rapidly and 
cover the ground with a dense growth before 
winter. I have had it commence to stalk up 
in the fall, keeping the ground so warm that I 
plowed it under in the winter, when adjoining 
lands were frozen hard. Two years ago I 
plowed under sucha crop the latter part of 
May, as it commenced to head out, and was 


about as much as could be plowed under. It 
was done to fit the ground for potatces, and 
the ground showed the good effects of this 
green manuring very plainly. I often extend 
this practice, by sowiog after early potatoes, or 


on stubble-ground, where clover seeding had 
failed, so as to oceupy the ground witha 2D 
crop, rather than have it lie bare. But, if it is 
only for a fall growth, 1 find oats the best, for 
they will make a heavier fall growth than any 
other grain I have used. 

In order to sow grain among the standing 
corn, I go back and forth in every third space 
between the rows and sow the seed on three 
spaces atatime. This requires good, skillful 
work, when the corn is large, to get it evenly 
spread ; and sometimes will require the sower 
to ride a borse and sow from his back, over the 
tops of the corn.—H. Ivzs, in ‘“ Country Gen- 
tleman.”” 





AGRICULTURAL 
RANDOLF A'S NEW. Rd xy HER. 
Reversible der Doing 


work of aoe ang by horse power, 
at cost of six! Surface-Ditchers, 
‘tters,and Steam-Excavat- 
ors—saving nine-tenths cost of 
work. Circulars from RANDOLPH 
BROS., 111 Broadway, New York. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 
Threshing, Machines and Hor powers. 


TENNIAL TRIAL. 





Threshers for all sizes of Horse-Powers and Steam, 

Lever Powers for 4 to 10 Horses, and Endless C hain 
Powers for 2and 3 Horses, and Engines from 4 to 10 
a a. a with mate and important improve- 
ments. Circula 

a. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





CORNELL’S 
A, B, C THRESHER AND CLEANER. 





This machine runs “2 per cent. Jnr than any 
other THRESHEK and CLEANER in the market, 
and does more and better work, with the same amount 
of power. The sizes are from a 22-inch cylinder, for 
a one-horse railway power, to a 36-inch cylinder, for a 
6-horse lever power. Write your name, post-office, 
county,and state plain, and address 

Albany Acticpitural Works, Albany, N. Y. 

). H. P, CORNBLL, Proprietor. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


ROSES, JAPONICAS, AZALEAS, and 
BEDDING PLANTS. 


BY MAIL. The following Catalogues now ready 
and mailed free to all applicants: 
Ho. 1 contains Roses and Bedding Plante. 
ruit and Ornamental Trees, 
le lower Seeds only. _— [with prices. 
No.4 Da pyactnths, ‘Tulips, Crocus, etc 
No.8 = Pansy Cire ular, with directions 





Address ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, Seutes, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NEE | Mixed Ready for the 
P D Brush. 
bh ‘1 THE BEST IN THE MAR 
‘WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. THOMPSON'S 


7) AROSMA 
womw 
a ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 


(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D. C.) 


Prepared by E K. THOMPSON, Wholesale 
Druggist. Titusville, Pa 

For sale ¥ Spencer & Bullymore, and Powell & 
Plimpton, Druggists, Buffalo, N. Y.; by Cobb & 
Strong. Cleveland, O. dy R. E. Sellers & Co. 
stock & Co., and Geo. A. Kelly & Co. Pitespuiea, Pa.; 
and Drugeists generally. JOUN H. FR 118, 
Wholesale Agent, 76 William Street, New York. 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, ‘CARRIAGE - TOPS, 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland, Rew York, Chicago, St. Louis. 

2" Send for Circular, etc. Address 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 


DESIRED. 








NAIAD OIL AND BL’K’G CO. 


Rouwee & CO. 
i FOR CIRCULAR, ETC. 3 


Yourst trul 
gz SEN 





























May 9, 1878.] 


4, /MBDAL MACHINES. 
NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL Woxts. 






Patentees and Manufacturers of Railway, Chain, 
and Lever Horse Powers, Threshers and ‘leaners, 
Threshers and Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cut- 
ters, [thaca Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw- Preserving Rye ‘threshers, 
etc., etc, 


SPRINC-STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKE. 


ae . ev/.LEW! 
Guaranteed fully and “always Reliable, Efficient, 
Simple, Durable. Over 50,000 in use, giving perfect 
satisfaction. ‘ith Plaster, Guano, and Broadcast 
Seed-Sower attachment, is an implement no farmer 


would be withoutaft-ra trial. Send stamp for circu. 
LA DOWS’ 


Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 


jar. 





==> a]qixaiy pue °2|geIng. 


Boing jointed in the center, is adapted to “poth 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowledged the 
best of the kind, and will pulverize and cover seed 
better in one operation than going over twice with 
others. Made with both Chilled Metal and Cast- 
Stee! Discs, polished. Send forCircular and Price- 
list. Manufactured by 
WHEKLER & MEL ICK.CO., Albany,N Y., 
forthe eee eames except New England tates. 
EVERETT? & 8 WALL, Boston, Mass., Manufac- 
turers a3 the ee: England states 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 





This Machine leaves the straw strisightand un- 
broken, as if tureshed witha flail. This Machine is 
in ge neral use for threshing Kye in tne vicinity of 
large towns, where unbroken straw isin great de- 
mand and brings a remunerative price. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


RARE EVERGREENS, 


IN QUANTITIES AND AS CHOICE SPECIMENS. 


SPECIALTIES~Magnolins, Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Haray and Chinese Azaleas, 
Noses, and Camellias. 

A very ind. Bh collection of Fruit pad Orpamental 
d rubs. All THE VE LATEST 
NOVELTIES. Price-List Free. Deoigaes Cat- 
dapat. \ cents. 

Ove of our firm makes studies for ey agturesque 
lawn planting, in conjunction with J. Weidenmann, 
author of “ Beautifying Country Homes.” Planting 
Maps free to purchasers. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 
(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


EVERY FARMER IN THE U. S. 


should know the merits of the CAMPBELL 
PATENT SQUARE BUt U'TER-BOX, Taper Beveled, 
holding 5 5 and 10 pounds each, and the CAMPBELL 
REFRIGERATOR SHIPPING AND RETURN 
BUTTER-CASE, with Ice-Chest, and get 5 to 8 cents 
ber pound more for your Butter. 

Send for Descriptive Circul@r and Price-List. 
apie Box to any address for 40 cents, express pre- 


SHERMAN, BRADISH & CO., 
MONTGOMERY CENTER, Vt. 





















Do YOUR OWN PAINTING WITH 


POMERGY'S INDESTR 


PAIN T. 


ADY FOR USE! 
For Shi te a Roofs, tor Brick or 
oe and r Out-ide 
such as ainting of “Public eeieite, Fac- 
tories, wel ings, 8, Fences, Cars, lron-work, 
and aqpeing: ey y exposed to the destructive 
tion of the elements. 
It Effectually. resists tieat, Frost, Rain, or 
snow, Stops Leaks, and Arrests Decay. 

One coat only needeo on Roofs or Buildings. Con- 
tains no Iren or Metal to rusttin, no Acid to eat 
it away, no’ Varnish to crack the Paint, no Poison 
to ere rain-water. 

as the-neaviest body, the best apreading qual- 
ity, ike greatest. durability of any Mixed Paint ever 
wn, hed we. pabilo, ay has vot wt. Hy be | 
any nies n i oxeees wa o 
of an Bip dcstructbic in their 
nature | ry th San = boa the. value of which we have 
bro alae many years in our extensive Oil- 
ot 
FARMER’S PAINT, 
re heap, Duradle, and Handsome. 
wee ale by the wallgon or beurre aA 
ix - POMER VE SOm Y 
Office 75 Col ia St.. 
ge FOR IKCULAR AND PHICH: fist” 

We permitted to referto Mr. JOHN G. LATI- 
MER. “SOL Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. 
HENRY ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, New York City. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, and HAP- 
PINESS 
by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATEand SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS, GROWING TOWNS, GOUD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 


Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
oints. 


Circulars, Gatton, Papers, ete. sent FREE BVERY- 
WHERE. Addr 


LEAVITT BUBNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO., 
Omaha, Neb. 


t@” REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. gt 








A GREENHOUSE *iocn™ 


For we will sen mail either of the bclow- 
st. 00" od pk el all distinct varieties : 

8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, 

8 Begonias, or 3 Camellias 

2 Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations (monthly), 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, 

8 Centaureas or 8 other white-leaved plants, 

8 Dablias, or 8 Dianthus (new Japan) 

8 Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, 

8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 

8 Gerauiums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or & Ivy leav ed 

4 Gloxinias, 8 Gla jolus, or 8 Tuberoses (Pearl), 
4Grape V ines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 

8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or 8 Pe tunias, 

8 Pansies (new German), or 8 Salvias, 

8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or4 Climbing, 

8 Viole ts (xcented), or 4 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Verbenas, distinct and splendid sorts, 
'25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or bs EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges 

3 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 foe $5; 12 for $6; 

“4 for $7; 18 for $10; or t the full collection of 350 varieties 
of Planta: and Seed 0 8 agr and 
garden—for $25, to which our — “Gardening Ge 
Pleasure” and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. - 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ft ii wit ~ immediat 
Sowering, “at at pepo ‘a 38 =e ate 


y azicticn, lems yo ee al a a aia tag birt 
vv 
Sem for our oN: BERS | He if ev Gonna 





co. attose-Growers,| fest Gro 





ginitg is sober} prt p herd pep ooo aa trent mpez 
ANAS rove :OhesterUo.,Pa. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 


The GREATEST OFFERS of S 


S2™* Catalogue and List of great Offers free.” 





AT YOUR DOOR. 


S, PLANTS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 
d for it. 


GRIMES & GARROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL}Z___ 


scouUR=S = 
IN ANY SOIL 






THE INDEPENDENT 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION | 
|. 1878. 
e PHILADELEHER 






«. ’B,, 

Lawn Mowe N 
SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to 10 years of ordinary 
use. without los of :ime for sharpening or ropayrer- 

m pletely. distancing all com wy tore n tha 
brated trial Of 6 months’ duratio 


GBAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, 


EASTERN AGENTS 


R. H, Allen & Co., 189 and 191, Water 8t., New York. 
Jos. Breck Sons, 5land 62 North Market St., Bos- 


wm. £ Ba Trett & Co., 44 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
J.M. Childs & Co., 12und 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. ¥. 
Steele & Avery, 44and 46 state at., Rochester, N. Y. 
erson Frissele & Co., 108. Salina 8t., Syracuse,N.Y. 
. Williams, No, 13 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 

F Sit awley & Co., 9% Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
. K. yepridee, “20 and 3ul Washington St., Buffalo, 


GILT-EDGE BUTTER,|; 


Over 1,200 Dairies are now Using 
THE 


Cooley Creamers. 


OGDEN FARM, NEWPORT, R. I, March 24th, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO 
Gentlemen:—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it, and we 
feel confident that we shall produce a better quality 
of butter this summer by means of it than we ever 
have before. Weare now getting $1.00 a pound for 
our butter. Very truly yours, 
MELVILL® BULL. 


WALTHAM, VT., August 34, 1877. 
J. _W. Dorsey, Esq.: 
r Sir :— Yours is received. In reply, would say 
I have used the Cooley system of setting milk, and 
from seven cows and trom twenty milkings set in 
the submerged cans I madg siz pounds more of but- 
ter than I did from the same number of milkings set 
in small pans. Jam perfectly satisfied your method 
of setting milk for butter is superior to any other 
now tn use. Yours truly, R. WILLIAMS, 


Address for Circular 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE, CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
[ESTABLIGHED 183 1839.] 


CHOICE SEEDS, 


comprising a fall stock of 
GARDEN, FLOWER, and FIELD SEEDS. 


Consult your own interest and call or send for 
Hycortiet. wich wi +e mailed t» you free. 








115 Sane Street, CLEVELAND 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 


THE 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


. This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks, 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

¢#™ For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 

















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Méal, Bone Flour. 


row TEEPE PE cree, 


ew Farmers, and Trnctory, Newars invited to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 


ard cue Guat » Quelity and a 
Lat A eae i 





ohh 


Say sede Peed or 





a Cleveland feed More, 


31 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 
1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trai 
had often felt want Of some means whereby I 
Gould soften IRON at the forge, so that! could work 
it'ata better advantage: This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
Offered the best prospects of success, It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 Giscovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro @licon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 


“Thad @ defect im tree of my Sngérs, which were 
bent Or’shut GQ) im my hand im such manner, by the 
10W OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troubleBome to mé in my daily dvoéatiot®. ‘I could 
not handle nry tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have thent cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; butall to no effect. Well. | say) was wor's- 
ing with Eleotro Silicon at the forge, and. of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


I took no ac notice of the Net tie d. until 
one day, Ww to nee A tamer, I vrasped 
it with my ea ed hand; ond, ‘een to my surprise, | 
found my crouok.d fingers stralghie ub an oa bad 
= muehb use of them penne case 
wy eyes, showed my hand to my wife at | family 
and & general rejelcing aa Led result 
The. question n ee juced 


-. My next step was to discover 

— means by which I could Romt e@ this —S 
‘ul substance, so that every’ 

po diligent search through every book yh "i 


ina very old mecieas, book, 

which could doit. The 
seers and I was able to make a es 
the one has never seen before, | no ‘ott Op 
toe Bdo t me for cases to try the effect of it op 


ighbor liv a ut a mile tom m y abOP 
whe had ates —= a6 by the cords being con- 
rheams @ bowle of 
Blecero Si ow on AF told him aan if thor- 
oughly. e did s0, and at the end of three mont 
he was mt . to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shop, a “If ae wellas ever. it had wernet st 


as  peceens 8 perfec i 
gave itto other y peighbors. an friendatfor 


miles fferi om led 
Limbs, — A, "te, a Butt vinta, ORGs, 


& 
4 


etc., all of which it cured, w er any rouble, 
Finding that the Kleciro si niment would 
penetrate theskin of man a n any other 


substance, it occurred to me that is must be good for 





the ho d it bas proved itself one of the very 
beat avphieat ie all external oceurring in 
that no} 
Prepared by we pnoome Sikcon Liniment Com- 
2. - had 
| N Sctra om ENBON & Chitéago. 
Sola by all Druggists. 6 cents per bottle. 
GRACE'’S 


CELEBRATED SALVE 











IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


invented in the lth century, x Dr. Wm. Grace, 8ur- 
= in King James’s army. It cures Wounds, Sore 


5, 
ons, Uicers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and all skin diseases 
and eruptions, of whatever nature. Price %cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 9 cts. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 Harrisen Aveuue, Besten, Mass. 





* SANFORD'S 
LIVER 
dnvicorat KY 
GENERA) ~ EO\GINE 

> FAMILY Wey. 


& . FOR DISEASES OF < y 
LIVER STORAG H 








sand 
Greaded disease, who came from various parts of 
world, are now living witnesses of his Wee 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and untimel 
ministers, and the poor cured free. 
rite for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


Ww. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D... Rome, N. V. 


| Ho MES SEE SNARE 


©,06@ rows reward if it fails to cure, 
by a or 








. B. HOWE, M.D. 
oO. B Senecs Faile, N. Y 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY ” 


nufacture a superior f alin 
Speciat ‘attention given to © CAROL B ELLS. 
tz Iilusteated 


BUCKEYE Sout. | FOUNDRY. 




















& SLi ’ in, mounted 
61 Pewors wien the vore Rotary Merging, for Cnurche 
Hart a * carbon Metal is a practionl ‘milxtase of refined steel, wrought iron, and other metals, cast in form. n.Y, pap mat actin Chere seus - ee, Fire 
ject to fing os or any surface-chilled iron. Combinin great strength, great weer, and durability. Sub- Manufacture Tower Clocks, ete. rules Warranted 
iD an y lana wee and guaranteed to scour in any soil. ‘Costs loss than steel. Warranted to do good work a 
tlenlere to” “ce one! Try one! Buy one! If there are none forsale in your locality, send for full par- SEWER-PIPES, Vanoosux ® Tart, 2 be 305i. Cincinnast 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CU., ~ Stan MAY. om McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilien, N. Y., 


or 57 Reade St., New Yorks. 


rers of the celebrated REMINGTON PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOO; 
Hand Steel and Grey Iron Plows. ” a 


*) i -—A1s0 manufactu 


Qual 
seeormment of Stench facture tho grleteate | Bole tor CHURCHES, 
manu 
Gounestions, and gvery article be: ACADEMIES, ete. ce. Prise d Circulars sent free. 
HENRY ‘nema & Co., 
80 Right and Left- BALTIMORE, Md, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Efectro-Plated War 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by ail Leading Dealers. 


TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Com- 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea Sets from $14; Cnamber Sets, 
from $2 95; Fine Engraved Gobiets, 
$1.26 doz.; Ivory-Handied table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Triple-plate 
Caster, S Cut Botties, $3; Siliver- 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 
ware; everything new and beau- 
tiful for your house and tabie; and 
Refrigerators at greatly reduced 
prices. Goods carefully boxed free, 
and shipped daily to all parts. 
New SO-page Price-list and Re- 
frigerator list free by mall. 


B. D. BASSPORD, 


1, 2,3, 12;°13, 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 








fying in the market. It 
hasa very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. Itis almost 
impossible tor other 
machines to sell in 
Sr Com petision 
with the W iY 
Agents Wanted 
Apply fr om to 

hite Sewing Ma- 
chine Ce., leve- 
land, 0. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
ranco Wareho 
end a John 8t., New ¥ York 
and 197 Lake Bt. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
POMPr, 
Hydraulic <.4% Garden 
es, Pu ain and 
Fixtures, non Oures, Yard 
Hydrents, Street Washers, 














Wonxs FOUNDED 1N 1882 





selling and best satis-. 


. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MERIDEN BTANNA 0 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SELVER-PLATED WARE, 
Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 


WERE AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 
FOR 


“Superior” Silver-Plated Ware. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT: 

“Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal 
Hollow Ware is of exceilent quality and finish and 
of tasteful designs.” 

“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are 
of superior quality and excellent finish. Their XII 
Plating or = plating on exposed parts deserves 
commendatio 


A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


GUTTER-DISH. 


















ITUTE REPORT: 


alled ice-Pitch- 
ualities the com- 


SUPERIOR 


essuareee | S'LVER-PLATED WARE, | 


warded at all fairs were exhib- Spoons and Forks of the best 


ed "hede Woriatet Fair 1868, to American Institute 
Fairs, '873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and av Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


DIMDSON, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
j NEW YORK. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn 


Gentlemen’ g Clothing. in 














eases 
fg. Send for Circ 

vp ntOr REQUCEO 
W. H. GMITE & 60., 





Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, main Ps etc., to Mensure a 
(Business Suite Drens 4 ite Sprin veorpeats 
woe ped. ae 15°. 7 


O25 2 we aa 
(Orders by Mail 


Gentlemen ~ any ~< of the country are peony to am by our Rules of Self- 
temas Filled. 








Menusure, with guaranteed certaintyof receivingthe most, Perfect Fit uttain- 
able. Over 20,000 orders dMed with highest satisfaction. See Testimonials, Book of 
Fashions. 
‘| RULES fer Scli-Mensere. Samples, Price-List. 

Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 








Merchant ©] 
Geo. Burr, | to Tauen stresr gee bork 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863, 





KINCSFORD’S OSWECO STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


UNIFORM, 


: Always the Same. 





ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD 











[May 9, 1878. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


aT wilt PRICES. 
White Fe ge Po ie ner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 50 





= ine White French amet Sets, lete 30 00 
White French China. t' ca ooes To 
Five Gold-band French 44 pieces 8 50 

Fi Chetaber te French China nd Saucers,doz, 2 
eces, decu: white.... 300 

AL SKFU RNISH 

Goons FROM WEEKLY TRADE Sak A SPECIALTY. 
eit Suaenens and Price List m free on appli- 


c y  Hadle roost N.Y. City. 


Govuds caref Vy selected and for transport- 
pool sree of charge. Sent C. SBror P.-O. money- 


KOCH, 


6th Ave., cor. 2Oth e. 


sew ine THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 
“HE AVENUE, 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN BLACK GROS-GRAIN 


SILKS, 


6c., as %c., $1.15, $1, 1,69, $1.9 per yard. Fully 
per cent. less t Broadway prices. 


aeLGne SILKS, 


0c., “ ge fe, $1.25. Sold elsewhere for 25 per 
6-4 Black Caanmsres 200,, 25c., 





cy 
G' NADINES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
All the latest novelties in 


DRESS GOODS; 


from low-price domestic fabric to finest imported, at 
very attractive prices 
This is the beet House in the city to buy 


FRINGES, TRIMMING, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BUTTONS, 
NOTIONS, HANDKERCGIEFS, 
LUPIN’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVE, THE 
“HONORE.” 


2-Button, 74c.; 3-Button, $1.15; 4-Button, $1.35. 
All une Latest Colors. 


Closing out our Spring Stock.of 
LADIES’ COSTUMES AND CLOAKS AND 
WRAPS, at Half Price, . 
Splendid Line of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S U ER- 
WEAR, 


cheaper than elsewhere. 
Orders by mail prompty attendea to. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 


6th AVENUE, Cor. 20th St. 


GAKDEN ENGINE AND 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
For Washi 









, \! -_ 
tory one be without the ce 4 Pum) 

for lurge Illustrated Circular J.A. HITMAN, 
Sole Proprietoran Manufactarer, Providunee, R. L 





" z 4 C2 Rlowd gi el FRU. 
ape te fp IMMEDIATH USH. 
Is endorsed by every PE PRACTIOAL PAINTER. 
COVERING‘: CAPACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNO PAINT Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 














“207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 








“WHITE LEAD WORKS, 


EVERY KEG OF OUR WHITE LEAD BEARS 





THE F 





plete variety of styles and sizes. 


Constant - 
Additions 


To our elegant stock of Spring Glothing maintain the com- 


Our stock of Fancy Cassimere 


Suits is very large, and offered at very low prices. 








OLLOWING GUARANTEE: 


THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broapway and Granp St., BRoAaDWAY and WarREN ST. 








525 INGOLD wit 


DAVIS H 























’ “ Office, 167 First Avenue, CURLE FRIZZLER. 
ALE BY ALL DE Sample De 
FOR PAINTS PITTSBURGH, Pie epee Oe, gopauae of BbkexMANF'G CO., 
si Tus INDEPEND Puass, Nos. 31 AND 23 ROSE STREST 





OPERA CLASSES 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Optictans, % 
Ches' 5 4," Phila., invit_s your special urtention 
their uneqaaled stock of Mleroscopes Tele coher. 
Romecers. 8 nd othe sceorvlnt © Gitraments, at 
mometers, and other 

y reduced prices. Mlustrated Catalogue mailed 
any address. 


EN Meee A 








4 30. ‘ 
#-inch ng Cashmeres, best. French, 45c., 65c., 











